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PREFACE 



By publishing my Lectures on Church History 
("Grundziige der Kirchengest^hichte"), which 1 first 
delivered once a week as a public course for members 
of all faculties in the winter 1806-97, and afterwards, 
in approximately their present enlarged form, on many 
occasions, to theologians twice a week, I hope that 
1 am meeting a more general demand, particularly 
among theologians. The need of an historical educa- 
tion for »11 who would take part in the organising of 
the Church hardly needs, in these days, to be pointed 
out And yet how many succumb to the task of 
working theh: way through a forest of facts and 
problems ; how often is disgust the only result, in the 
case even of gifted students and clerg)'raen I Non- 
theolo^ans easily underestimate the magnitude of the 
work retjuired of theologians alone in the field of 
Church History, when they have not only to survey 
a development of two millenniums and of a ricfi and 
delicate ramification extending into every sphere of 
thought and life, but also to penetrate it and submit 
it to their criticism. In my essay on " The Present 
Conception and Treatment of Church History," to 
which I may refer for my own standpoint, I have 
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spoken (pp. 2 ff. ) at greater length of the difficulties and 
tasks of the present situation. Neander lectured on 
"sciograpljy." How far since then our young students 
have been provided with a similar help is not witliin 
my knowledge, but experience has taught me that 
they are uncommonly grateful for a concise summary 
of the whole material, aiming at gi\Tng the essential 
facts, and for a guide to the red threads in the too varie- 
gated web of historj'. To the wish, often expressed 
in this quarter, that tlie l.ecturcs miglit appear in 
print, was joined that of my publisher (Dr Siebeck), 
who felt himself less able to dispense with a readable 
review of the whole material, because his two larger 
undertakings involved in the ''Outlines" (tlie Grund- 
rtwof Karl Müller of Tübingen) and the "Handbook" 
{Lehrbuch, by the present writer) naturally make slow 
pn)gress. To these considerations was added, next, 
a very gratifying experience which I had when, on the 
occasion of the third vacation course at Kiel University 
in li)01, I put the material, condensed into twelve 
lectures» before a large audience of teachers. The 
interest shown in the subject and the desire for pub- 
lication were so keen that 1 may be allowed to think 
that in printing the Lectures a still wider circle of 
teachers will be benefited. Finally, the hope was 
present that I might also find readers amongst those 
educated laymen who, though not obliged profession- 
ally to devote attention to what is in part tough matter, 
would be glad to be brought to realise in a brief way 
how the course of development in the Church, the 
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history of the Gospel, presents itself to a representa- 
tive of the science, acquainted with the present position 
of research. In view of this, I have revised the whole. 

H. V. SCHUBERT. 

Kiel, SeptenAer 1903. 



In the present edition, which is the third, I have 
not introduced any far-reaching changes. Neverthe- 
less, apart from improvements in form, I have in many 
places made sUght corrections in the matter, and in 
my concluding sketch (Ch. XVI.) I have noted, at 
least, the most important of new movements. I hold 
fast to the "optimism" of the general verdict, in 
spite of the seriousness of the present situation. 

H. V. S. 
Klc^ June 1906. 
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THE PRECONDITIONS 

Paul's account of the origin of Christianity is 
that "the time was fiilfiUed " (Gal. \v. 4). The 
passage is a locus classicus in which the truth is 
emphasized that a rclij^ious view, which is con- 
cerned with diWnc purposes, does not exchide the 
historical standpoint from which events are investi- 
gated as regards their causes and conditions. Indeed, 
we cannot properly (tppreciate the wisdom of God's 
guidance until we reaUze in how many ways the 
gospel formed a link in a chain, to what an extent 
the growth of a universal religion had been prepared 
by the conditions of the age. When we do realize 
this, we marvel at the way in which God so regulates 
men and things that the right event takes place at 
the right moment. 

The humble birthplace of the " Son of Man," as 

Jesus called Himself, was situated m a remote and 

despised part of that empire which claimed to be 

'* the inliabited earth" and to include all mankind. 

I Nor was the claim as extravagant as it appears to 

1 
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be, for in the days when Cliristianity was still in 
its apostolic age, in the century from Augustus to 
Trajan and Hadrian, the sway of Rome had extended 
to its widest hmits. The Mediterranean kingdom 
encrouolied upon the wild and dark regions of tlie 
north and the interior of Eu]*ope, into the deserts of 
Africa where dwelt men, if men they could be called, 
witli no heads and whose eyes were in their breast 
(cp. the stories of Pomponius Mela) ; and far away to 
the seats of the oldest civilization on the Tigris and 
Euphrates, the wonderland of the East gradually 
revealed itself. Even India, that hot, enervating 
countrj' whose name still possessed n magic charm, 
was reatly to send its treasures on (ramels' backs, 
over hills and deserts, to the pampered lords of the 
world, who were ever ready to welcome an)thing 
new. Peace reigned everywhere save where an 
Iranian people, the warlike Partliian mountaineers, 
troubled the frontier. These, however, hke the 
Germanic inhabitants of the north, were held in 
check by a strong force of soldiers. 

The Macedonian Empire, which had itself sup- 
planted the older empires and had produced a Hellen- 
ism of a Greek and Oriental blend, had now itself been 
swallowed up and incorporated in the Koman world. 
Thus wc speak of the Grnsco-Uoman Empire. Not 
quite correctly, however, since the political itriio?i was 
fonned by the fusion of three main types — the Roman, 
the Greek, and the Oriental, of which tJie Greek 
and Roman were the more closely related by nature, 
though the Greek and Oriental had already formed a 
close union. 

To preserve this union something more was needed» 
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and, first, a unified system of communicatious. We 
still admire the straight, paved Koman roads in the 
Alps or in the countrysides of F'rance. It needed, 
secondly, a union in the army which niarclietJ along 
these roads to hind an inin jijirdle ever more firmly 
round the empire. An old legend even tells us that 
the centurion who stood by the cross of Jesus was a 
German ; and in the encampments on the banks of 
the Rhine it was not unusual to hear Syriac spoken. 
^It entailed, thirdly, a union of official language. It 

all be remembered that the inscription on the cross 
at Golgotha was in Latin as well as in Greek and 
Hebrew. And wherever Roman government and 
connnerce spread, Roman law. which has always 
been Home's pride, went with them. Intellectual 
union was bound to make rapid progress. The 

Jreek nature, being intermediate between the Roman- 
^Occidental and the Oriental, related hy blood to the 
^one, newly wedded to the other, pixavided a natural 

tedium for a union of culture. The products of 
the Greeks' wonderfid intellect, their philosophy, 

lythology. art and language, had become the com- 

lon inheritance of mankind. The Greek language 
was predominant in the Christian Church at Rome 

town to the beginning of the third century. 
The whole of this vast empire was at rest after 
le storms of a century of revolution, which in fact 
lasted from the time of the Gracchi to the days of 
Ciusar and OctaWan, secure in the hands of the 
Imperium itself which, sprung as it was from the 
"anny, by treating with wise consideration the old 
forms dear to citizens of a republic, had fully adapted 
;o the needs of the age. The home in which 
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tlie liuntaii race might dweil in peace sgemed tu be 
prepared and ready. 

A nd yet it would be misleadiiu; to lar too great 
stress on the idea of unity and imiver^alism. For 
notwithstanding wlmt we have said, the empire was as 
far still from bein^ anything more tfaaa a näng^äi^ of 
penpiex as the Danubian State of Austria- Hungarv 
is trom repre^tenting an ethnographical union — that 
ift. it wati a really united state only in a ijeo^raphi- 
cal sense. A traveil«' in Rome would not only be 
overwhelmed with the impression of complete and 
general unity ; he woiUd be equally conscious that he 
had before him in the eternal city something re- 
sembling a " cosmopolitan hotel. ' as one has described 
it. or. as another has put it, a motley "epitome of the 
whole world " : nor must we forget, if we would rightly 
understand the history of the ancient Church, that tlie 
Jloman-Drridental and Gneco-Oriental tuiuds never 
e^ttsed to be different, and that, however many the 
eivytsings and assimilations may have been, certain 
typ«s were perpetuated within the two great divisions. 
There were three main types in Kast and West alike : 
in the West, the Italian, the Celtic, which extended 
over Ciaui. Spain, and Britain, and the North African 
Ponic-Nnmidian; in the Kast, the Greek. Sj-rian. 
and Rgyptian. 

Nor is the politira] union of the empire to be under- 
stood as a mere levelling process. To be a Roman 
riti'/rn and to be a subject of the empire did not 
mean the same tiling until the days of the Emperor 
i'anicRlla (212). For administrative purposes the 
empire was fw rcnttiries a very complicated organ- 
ism, in which ther« were a number of degrees of 
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dependence or independence. It took a long lime for 
Koine, as a city state, with its sovereign popular 
assembly the Coinitia. and the whole system of asso- 
ciated communities, "allies," "friends" [municipiat 
ftederati, socti, amici)^ to develop a uniform despotism 
such as the Orient was familiar with. Even when 
it became riet^essary, as it did at first, for the 
^jeinpen>r to share witli the holy city, urbs Roina^ 
Bthe worship of the world, even then the pttpulm 
Komanm, on through the Middle Ages, and after 
it had long ceased to be anything more than 
the populace of Home, never forgot that originally 
I it had been called to rule the world and to make 
Bemperors. 

H The diversity of interests by which the several 

"portions of the empire — ^provinces and districts, tcjwn 

and country, cosmopolitan capital and barbaric 

hinterland —were actuated, and the consideration with 

Bwhich these special interests were met, explain so 

^much that seems strange in the history of the perse- 

^cutions, controvei-sies, and constitution of the early 

^ — nay, the earliest— Church. In general, down to 

the time of the emperor Constantine, when the 

^fthand of a single ruler seized the helm of chureh 

"and state alike, one of the chief dangers that beset 

the student is that of hasty generali/.ation.s. Even 

^ afterwards a immber of disintegrating tendencies 

■lived on, wldch ultimately, in new and more favour- 

able circumstances, proved victorious, 
^^ The Uoman empire is thus politically a skilt^il 
^■comprornise between tlic forces that madt^ tor unity 
H'aiid diversity. And if we inquire what was the slate 
of retiffiün when Christianity presented itself to tlie 
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motley throng included in tlie empire, we are met by 
the same contrast — an inevitable one. because it was 
in a very real sense as much a political as a reli^ous 
question. \V hat do we find , then, as regards 
reUgion ? We 6nd a struggle between polytheistic 
and monotheistic tendencies. 

In tlic ancient world Religion and State could not 
be separated. It is the duty of the citizen to worship 
the gods who protect the sacred hearth of the state. 
Polytheism is an inseparable feature of the political 
and national character of this religion : one state, one 
group of cults. When several states became one. the 
gods were added, and in part blended ; whenever the 
Romans gained a victory, the Roman state took into 
its wide fold the deities of the conquered pe<jple, as 
well as the people itself, thus of its own accord pro- 
ducing an ofJicial syncretism or mingling of religions. 
It combined the kindi-ed cults of Greece with its 
own, and freely admitted even the Oriental religions 
into the capital itself. The result was a great 
increase in the crowd of gods ; but at the same time 
the opposite mox'ement towards unity and centraliza- 
tion in the cultus, as in other matters, was equally 
natural and inevitable, since wherever the state 
extended its rule it compelled people to recognize its 
own victorious gods. 

Wherever Rome's legions earned the Roman eagle, 
Jupiter Capitohnus, the father of the gods, whom it 
represented, to whom Hadrian erected a temple on 
the site of the Jewish sanctuary, and after whom he 
called the city of Da\id /Elia CapitoUna, went with 
it. But the empire had, in addition, a new religion 
of its own in the worship of the genius of the 
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emperor, who toother with Dea Roma represented 
the glory and perfection of a unified state. This 
shows clearly the desire to set one of the many gods 
of the nations above the rest as the one new god for 
all, and to make monotheism the ideal instead of 
polytheism, though it is equally evident that for the 
first time such ideas were associated entirely with 
politics and the present life ; people were commanded 
to worship the state in the person of its highest 
representative. 

The universal state whose ultimate aim was to 
embrace all peoples and give to all individuals the 
same ruler naturally needed a religion which would 
appeal to the human race collectively and individually ; 
in other words, it had a natural craving for Christianity. 
In the end the cult of the emperor in Rome was 
really to give place to the worship of the King in 
heaven, but this could not happen untu men's views 
of religion in every class of society had been revolu- 
tionized, and what Paul says about the time being 
fulfilled can be held to be true especially in this 
connection. 

To say that the pagan religions had fallen to 
pieces is not true. It is a popular delusion to sup- 
pose that when Christianity came the pagan peoples 
had lost their piety, and that henceforth the world, 
which had been consumed by doubts and was 
struggling with Pilate's question, presented, as it 
were, a blank page which was waiting to be inscribed 
with the glad tidings. If the shipwrecked sailor is 
to be saved, he must at least have enough strength 
to hold a rope when it is thrown to him. No; 
there is far more that calls for explanation than 
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is commonly supposed. The problem \vith which we 
are concerned, that of the origin of the Catliolic 
Church, can never be solved unless we take careful 
note of certain very active and positive forces. When 
we dealt with the political side of the religious 
question, wc found a current running to meet 
Christianity, but also another ruiuiing in an opposite 
direction. We find a similar state of things when 
we come to ask what ideas men in general had 
of religion. 

The converging currents were very powerful. This 
is one of tlie most importiuit and certain of our new 
discoveries. There are some striking examples. 
Christians felt Seneca, Nero's tutor, to be so hke a 
Christian tliat they in\'eiited a correspondence between 
him and Paul ; and Jerome included hlni amongst 
Christian writers. Epictetus, at the end of the first 
century, surprises us with the maxim: " If you wish 
to be good, be assured first that you are bad." 
Plutarch (t <■. 125) declared that of all men atheists are 
tlie most unhappy. To say tliat ancient philosophy 
ended in scepticism and Epicureanism, that is to say, 
in materialism and infidelity, is not tlie whole truth; 
it is to ignore the Stoa, Plato, and Pythagoras. But 
the time of great systems is indeed past The ruling 
lloinan nation is not speculative, it is practical ; and 
philosophy, overpowered by this practical spirit of the 
West, becomes itself practical and so religious. The 
Greeks introduced a new and flourishing era of 
'• Sopliistry," in which pliilosopliy and rhetoric were 
united, but it was essentially of a fonnal nature. But 
this process of mingling different systems produces 
an average philosophy which in nobler minds is 
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thoroughly idealistic, and in the noblest minds quite 
religious. As often liappeiis, tlie critical trend of 
philosophical scepticism actually comes to minister 
to religious needs. In the first and setrond centuries 
we already witness tlie rise of a philosophy of revela- 
tion which in the third centur>' was known as Neo- 
platonism. and which represents the idealism in which 
the pliilosopliical develupment uf the ancient world 
cuhninatcd. The popular philosophy of the educated 
classes and their leaders undoubtedly exhibits a 
leaning to monotheism a[id a decided fondness for 
inorali/jng. There is absolutely nothing political or 
national about it ; it is individualistic, and appeals to 
the common sense of people in general. Is not this 
a current Howing towards Christianity? 

At a later date pagans themselves were supposed 

furnish prophecies of Christ, proofs tif the universal 
application uf Christianity, rational gmunds, a natural 
theology jis a foundation of tile revealed. 

Indeed, there was so much life left in pagan religion 
tliat where currents of this kind did not merge into 
Christianity, rivals might arise of such foi-ce and 
significance »a Neoplutonism, wliicli in Porphyry, the 
pupil of its master, Plotinus ^f 269), became at a 
critical period the most dangerous foe to Christians. 

When we turn from the philosophers, the men of 
culture, to the uncultured class, we find a similar 
state of things in the sphere of the Ufe of the 
soul. Here, again, there seems at first to be 
unhealthy disquiet and demorali nation, a hurried and 
eager search for new cults — and nothing more. 
People have lost iaith in the old forms of religion, 
and here, too, the retinlng process has entered. 
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But there is another side to the picture. In the 
first place, it is surely quite clear that this eager 
search for something new shows that religious needs 
have not ceased to exist, but are seeking satisfaction 
in new forms. They are really more pressing than 
ever. The countries of the VVest are captivated by 
the ancient cults that come to them from the fairy- 
land of the gorgeous £ast, and are powerless to 
resist the religions of liglit which bring from the real 
Orient such grand and fantastic myths about the 
origin of worlds and gods. This i-s not to be con- 
sidered mere ret agression in comparison with the-r" 
sober ceremonial piety of the llomans. In particular, 
the rites in the worship of the mysteries, current 
among Hellenes, intermingled as they were with 
Oriental elements, cults relating entirely to another 
world, gain fresh strength ; the problem of the soul 
and its continued existence, the question of the 
future reward or punishment of individuals, begin 
to receive more and more attention. 

And. in the second place, when cults mingle, as 
these have done, higher and purer forms may be 
evolved. One example will suffice — the Mithras 
cult Pompey already found it in Cilicia, on its 
way to the WesL It owes its importance to the 
fact that it combined the Greek belief in immor- 
tality with the Persian doctrine of Light The 
Hellene's hope of another life, which was no more 
than a shadowy existence in Hades, is lifted to 
heaven and associated with the sun and life in Light 
The magian ApoUonius of Tyana, who lived through 
tlie whole of the apostolic age, evidently cherished 
tlic idea of a reform of pagan cultus. Subsequently. 
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at the beginning of the third century, he is given the 
character of a pagan Messiah, and it is a matter of 
dispute wlietlier, as Baiir and Zeller think, he was 
meant to be a direct counterpart of Christ, or whether 
the likeness was developed quite unconsciously, i 
Most modem scholars, including the present writer,' 
cons ider that t he latter view has been shown to be 
correct. And if this be no, we have another reinark- 
^ble instance of converging currents. However 
uncertain may be the extent to which the ideal 
figure of ApoUonius is based upon historical factSi 
there is evidence enough to prove that he suggested 
extensive and practical reforms in pagan cultus 
under the Julian and Flavian emperors. He was a 
Neopythagor can : in order to become really and truly 
iractical, philosophy must descend from its throne 
iid enter into tlic religious life of t!)e people. Purer 
thinking was promoted when to "syncretism" was 
added the elevating and saving thought that all the 
different forms of cultns are simply radiations of the 
single Deity who dwells above the stars, the one 
Ineffable. Even Augustus brought many of the 
gods under one vaulted roof in the Pantheon at 
Rome. In this way philosophy is infused into the 
religion of the masses, and serves to refine it, to 
strengthen the tendency towards monotheism and 
the feeling for morality, purity, and godly life, 
and to promote at the same time indiWdualism in 
religion. 

This means not merely a mingling and adjustment 
of philosopliies, and even of religions ; it means also 
a rcconcihation, a union of philosophy with religion. 
The cult of tlie Mysteries, in which higher knowledge. 
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■nosts, IS gradualiy revealed to those who have been 
solenuily initiated, in proportion to their moral pro- 
gress, reveale<l, not in cold maxims of doctrine, but 
in a glimpse from this life into tlie world of rewards 
and punishments beyond, so vivid that in feeling and 
iniaghiation the worshipper is there already — a 
community of believers and yet withal a school of 
those who know — this on the one side, and philosophy 
on the other, both struggling towards one another : 
philosophy which, by having grown practical and 
craving a revelation, helps to promote the cause of 
religioti and converts the school of worldly wisdom 
into a community of worshippers of God I Did not 
both of them at the same time struggle towards 
Christianity ? Surely this was a way in which tlie 
time was fulfilled I And yet Cliristianity would 
seem — would it not ? — to have been exposed to the 
danger, which was well-nigh unavoidable, of being 
drawn into this great reconcihation, so as to become 
adjusted like otlier cults, und deprived of cbaraeter- 
istic features. 

The Diseoui-ses of Epictetus suggest anotlier 
Question. Was there really any need for the gospel ? 
^V^ould not paganism of itself have developed an 
equally sublime form of spiritual life? If it was 
wrong to underestimate the currents which were 
preparing the way for Christianity, it would be still 
more so to suppose that these could have produced 
anything equal to it. It is only necessary to point to 
the darker side of the picture. In his •• History of 
Christian Philanthropy," Ublhorn has descriljed the 
whole of this pagan wortd as "a world devoid of 
love " ; and even though his words are somewhat uf an 
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exaggeration, they are not altogether unjustified. In 
the moral teaching of pagan philosophies and religions 
it is hai-d to find any clear principle of love, especially 
of that compassionate love, without respect of persons, 
which springs from a humble and self-sacrificing 
spirit ; as hard as it is to discover in the humanitarian 
institutions founded by society and the state in 
imperial times any e\'idence of that power that impels 
people to devote themselves to a social life founded 
upon brotherly love. For instance, this is how 
ApoUonius prays : " Send me, O Helios, over the 
earth wherever it pleases thee, and let me find good, 
but let me not experience evil." The highest 
practical wisdom of the idealist&^f tlto se days con- 
sisted in a ne^tTvc and aristocratic system of ethics ; 
in introspection and retirement ö-om the world, the 
road to which was asceticism, and the goal to which 
they led passionless repose. And as to their mono- 
theism — in its efFort to become popular and religious, 
and yet at the same time to pose as the guardian of 
the polytheism of the mob, it lost all clearness ; its 
god is not the only God. but the greatest deity, the 
highest point, as it were, in a p}Tamid of divine 
beings whose authority, nevertheless, is always 
threatened by the vague idea that there may be 
another last principle at the root of the evil world ; 
while He Himself is rather an abstract principle, an 
original force or substance, than a moral personality. 
We caiuiot l)e sure of anything ; there are more postu- 
tlates and hypotheses than certainties: though there 
[may be inklings of some, there are no general 
convictions. Finally, there is no firm and abiding 
comiection between ethics on the one hand and 
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monotheism on tiie other. Even Epictetus has not 
advanced beyond the idea that self-redemption is 
possible as the result of virtue and knowledge ; God 
is still far away, that mysterious power of fate with 
whom it is impossible to make an eternal covenant, 
that sublime Being^ who is of such a natin*e that any 
contact with the world would defile Him, and who 
is said by the master Plotinus to have deigned 
to hold communion with him only four times in 
six years. 

The Grffico-Roman world, in spite of all its glitter 
and glory, is forced to receive the giil of the gospel 
from what the bitter anti-Semite Tacitus has called 
the ttvterrirrui getis, from the " foulest nation " within 
the wide compass of the Roman emjiire, from the 
Jews in the remote Syrian region. These already 
had the advantage over all other peoples, in being the 
classical people of religion. 

So many people had a more or less distinct craving 
for an ethical monotheism, and here wax one already 
in existence. In late Judaism there was a religious 
activity which closely associated itself with the 
religion of the prophets. Of this there is evidence 
not merely in the period of the revival and the 
national struggles under the Maccabees. The period 
of political decline had itself led people to look 
within themselves, had spiritualized their hopes, and 
developed a ripe individuaUsm. Here, too, the fate 
of the individual soul becomes a matter of supreme 
interest, and thoughts and visions of a personal 
resurrection in which men will be rewarded or 
punished and will live in an eternal kingdom where ' 
the Son of man sits in judgment, become current. 
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But there is a rent in their soul, as there is in their 
history. 

At the present time the Jewish race still presents a 
striking contrast. The Jew is clever, pliant, push- 
ing, sometimes cringing, a born trader, and yet 
ever a Jew, in whose eyes we Europeans are the 
despised Gßifim, the Gentiles. The Jews of the 
time of Christ present exactly the same contrast 
How largely tlic history of Israel is the history of 
a rigid Pharisaism, how truly the Law and the 
apocalj'ptic Messianic hope may be said to be tlie 
two guiding stars in Jewish life and thought, is wellj 
known. Yet at the very time when the fatal struggle 
with the Ilomans. which had gradually been brought 
on by Jewish exclusiveness and national pride, was in 
process, Jews were living dispersed throughout the 
empire, large as it was, busily engaged in bartering 
not only merchandise, but spiritual goods na well — 
in Alexandria numliering a third part of the popu-[ 
lation, in Rome spreading from their own quarter! 
on the other side of the Tiber over the whole city, 
in Antioch. Asia Minor, Greece, everywhere; they 
formed, in fact, a true "international" even in those 
days. The first trait, exclusiveness, made it the one 
people in the East that could withstand the levelling 
process of Hellenism; faithful to its religion and 
history, it gathers up this history, so uniquely 
religious, and preserves it in a sacred canon for the 
edification of the ccnnmunity of believers. In clinging 
with such tenacity to its religion, and unconsciously 
saving this material for the use of its daughter- 
religion Christianity, it was preparing its own 
doom. Its second trait, pride, prompted it to dig 
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channels everywhere, which carried its one valuable 
treasure — that of its experience, knowledge, and 
venerable tratütions — to every part of the Grffico- 
Romiui world. 

These two fatTts must be borne in mind as being 
closely related. In the land of Palestine, in closest 
sympathy with the soul of His people, Jesus arose, as 
the fruit ^ows out of the blossom. He studied its 
sacred books, loved its national heroes, knew by heart 
the words of the prophets and the psalmists, and thus 
by degrees came to realize that He was Himself the 
Messiah. It is a fact of the utmost importance that 
the Christian religion grew up historically, as a history 
of salvation, in this organic way, out of the grand 
historical life of a single people, taking over fnHii it 
the book containing its history — a people's book which 
has no ecjual. The Jews of the diaspora had their 
Bible in a Greek translation, Greek being very widely 
spoken. When, therefore, they handed over to the 
world, as it were, this ancient book, they were 
supplying that very ethical incnuitheisni that wils so 
much desired ; and it came as a truth which had stood 
the test of time, was rooted in history, demonstrated 
by God's work among mankind, and so as truth 
revealed, or, in other woMs. as religious conviction. 

Here it is evident that before the time of Clirist 
the converging currents must already have met and 
brought the religious ideas which had sprung up 
amongst .lews and pagans into closer contact, and 
even have fused them together. 

The Jews were hatetl and despised, and were 
exposed to popular attacks which often enfled 
in bloodshed. How great this contempt was is 
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shown by the most grotesque slanders ; and yet every- 
wliere throughout the diaspora an increasing: number 
of worshipjiers jittHcheH themselves to the Jewish 
syna^o^es. In addition to those who accepted the 
law of Moses, without being included in the Jewish 
race, there was a large class who were only loosely 
connected with the synagogues, having taken over 
from them certain fundamental ideas. On the other 
hand, the Jews of the Oispersion refused to abandon 
their nationality, even though they spoke Greek and 
were " Hellenists." Even Philo the philosopher, when 
his people were tormented at Rome in the days of 
Caligula, put himself at the head of a deputation 
which asked that the rights of the Jews might be 
respected ; he was content to remain a Jew, It is 
true that propaganda and apologetics were under- 
taken on bchail* of the Jews. But how was Judaism 
affected by this missionary work and by this defence 
of its claims ? By emphasizing those doctrines of 
which pagans already had an apprehension or at 
least a vague glimmering, by then mastering their 
idealistic philosophy in order to beat them with their 
own weapons and so allure them to their own ground, 
they were breaking down those national barriers of 
Judaism on behalf of which Jews were soon after- 
wards ready to die in their own land. When Philo 
the Jew. in a work on the Mosaic Book of Origins, 
talks of cosmopolitanism, his words have a different 
bearing and significance from those of Seneca the 
Stoic philosopher, when he speaks of a kingdom 
of God an*l of a citizenship of the worhl. For the 
Jewish philosopher was associated with an ethical 
H monotheism in the form of an historical religion and 
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of a body of wisdom from the Orient, which was the 
most ancient known to men. Compared with the 
Hebrew sages, the great poets and thinkers among 
the Greeks. Hesiod and Homer, Heraclitus and Plato, 
were in his eyes novices, whose best thoughts were 
borrowed. There was proof enongli ufthis in the saered 
records, if only they were rightly understood ; that is 
to say, if. where necessary, tlieir real spiritual meaning 
were brought out by means of allegorical explanation. 
Here Rabbinic and Stoic exegesis proved helpful. 
Thus those who were not Jews could be taught to 
read the Old Testament without taking offence, 
since they were allowed to pass over what was purely 
Jewish, temporal, and local, and to read it simply as 
the book of humanity which contains in the first 
chapters, and in tlie form of an allegory, a universal 
and eternal ethic and psychology. 

It is obvious that on this ground, where an en- 
lightened and liberal Judaism, Alexandrian in 
character, idealistic in aim, and a paganism which 
was morally inclined, met togetlicr, the soil was 
well prepared for the planting of a universal religion. 
Here, especially, is it true that the time was f\jlfillcd. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten tliat the holy book 
which was ultimately made to support all sorts of 
claims, pointed beyond itself to n promised time of 
fullilment and a Messiali who was to introduce it. 
The religion which was here offered to men lived 
on a hope for the future as much as on the glory 
of lilt' past ; it was both old and young at the same 
time; it made great promises, nay, it promised all 
things. When hope was afterwards converted into 
iteality, the new elements could be organically con- 
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nected with the old, the fulfilment with the promise, 
and all the glory of the past transferred to the 
new development. 

These ideas, to which witness was home in the 
Jewish records, must have fotmd their way even 
amongst those people who kept ul<«)f from the 
synagogue. 'I'acitus tells us in his Histories (v. IS)- S) 
that the report that there was a passage in the ancient I 
hooks which said that the Orient would rise up and. ' 
starting from .Iiidjea, would overcome the world, was 
in wide circulation. 

As a result, then, of our inquiry into the pre- 
conditions under which Christianity arose, we have 
found that the source was in the Holy Land, the sea 
into which the Hood was to flow was the Hommi 
world -empire, the watercourses by which it was 
brought there were the .(ewish diaspora. But we 
have already reason to suspect that even as it made 
its way along these channels, the origin.al element was 
unable to preserve its native purity. \t has been 
rightly observed that even before Christ, when a 
sjTitlicsis was formed of Hellenistic and Judaic 
elements, a decision was already made as to the 
development of Christianity. Stated in the form 
of a paradox, it comes to tliis: the historian of 
Catholic Christianity must start with the Greel 
Jew Philo. Support may be found for this in the 
fact that the earliest writer on Catholic development, 
Kusebius of Caesarea, regards Philo as one of the flrst 
Christian Fathers, and includes him among the 
original sources of the Christian religion. Further. 
the synthesis we have spoken of not only provided 
forms, nor did it merely break down the national 
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barriers of the Jewisli relijjfion. and by so doin^ to 
tome extent change its nature ; it also, at least 
in tlie person of such eminent exponents as Philo, 
drew Judaism into that sj-ncretistic process which 
was at work all over the world, and, as the Chris- 
tian religion travelled the same road, clouded its 
nature from its very infancy. Here, again, there was 
first an interchan^ of philosophic ideas : Platonic and 
Stoic elements were comhined with the s|>cculations 
of .Jewish rabbis. Secondly, we tind an interchange 
of religious experiences and ideals of piety. Into the 
piety of the Jews, which was by nature of an active 
and moral character, is introduced the Greek ideal — 
based upon their dualistic conception of God and 
their «sthetic temperament — of a worship which 
consists of avoiding the world and finding satisfaction 
in negative morality, and of communion with God 
in n state of mystical ecstasy. The work. On the 
dontemphtive IJfe^ which is associated with the name 
of Philo, has been considered to be of uncertain origin. 
It may have been written by some Christian monk 
in support of his own mode of life. But it is now 
again more generally ascribed to Philo. In any case, 
K has been shown that there is a close coimection 
between Philo and the Christian monks, and 
monasticism was a special product of the Catholic 
spirit. Thirdly and lastly, we have an interchange 
of ideas Ijctwecii philosophy and religion, and to the 
philosophy of religion is assigned the highest place, 
At the same time history itself, as the subject 
matter or content of religion, is pushed into the 
background, and that banefid confusion of religion 
witli theological speculations, and of a life in God 
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with a knowledge of God, now comes into vogue, 
Eusebius of Csesarea, the disciple of Origen, had 
good reason for his high appreciation of Philo. 
And if we are nowadays anxious to solve this 
problem, we try to escape from the spirit of Philo 
which hovers over the Christian Church in the days 
of its early growth. 
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EARLY CHRISTIANITY 

At the head of the seventeenth book of his 
Pitihmplttf of the Hisiory of Man, in which he has 
arrived at a point where it is necessary to deal with 
the Christian period, Herder places this sentence; 
" I bow my head in awe before Thy noble ima^ 
Thou head and founder of a kingdom having such 
high ends, such endurbig and vast dominion, such 
simple vital principles, such powerful motives tliat 
this earthly sphere of life seemed too narrow for 
it. . . . 1-et Thy calm figure stand alone in front of 
all the history which ta,ke$ its rise in Thee." The 
calm Hgnre is not made to speak ; Herder proceeds 
at once to deal with His work and its eflects. We 
can fully associate ourselves with the sentiment of 
the poet who in these words speaks as a Christian 
philosopher, without remo\ing from this work the 
Founder of our historical religion, the historical cause 
of the mighty effects of Christianity. 

Christianity was not solely the result of the pre- 
conditions we have noted above. The history of 
mankind is not the same as the history of Nature. 
PersonaUties such as we have to deal with, endowed 
as they are with self-consciousness and self-determina- 
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Hon, cannot be regai-ded merely as the products of 
circuinstiinces, or explained and calculated like a 
mathematical problem. The fact is, that in the web 
of inevitable and intelligible combinations we are 
continually coming upon a woof of human originality 
which puzzles and baffles us at every point. The 
greater the personality is, the more are we impelled 
to inquire how far it gathers up the forces of the age, 
and at the same time how far its own mysterious 
genius, lifting it above ordinary people, giving it finer 
organs by which to pierce a little farther than others 
into the essence of things, enables it to say some- 
thing new and so to leave its mark on the world of 
its own age and of ages to come. The prophets were 
religious geniuses ; their ethical and religious strength 
of character introduced them to new experiences, 
supplied them with new facts with regard to the 
relations in which the individual stands to tlie first 
personal cause. They therefore claimed, as they 
felt obliged to do, that their sentences and postu- 
lates were absolutely valid and binding. They 
resembled the philasophers in applying their minds 
to the highest things in all their bearings; they 
differed from them m reaching their results imme- 
diately by spiritual intuition, and qoI by logical 
abstraction. Thus while tlie philosophers only 
meditated on God, the world, and mankind, and 
established a theoretical relationsliip between them, 
the prophets gained something practical, a living 
communion with the object of all knowledge, which 
could not fail to become a positive impulse to action, 
a force compelling them to model their own lives, as 
well as the lives of others, in accordance with their 
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new knowledge. Not very long ago we used to 
told that Jesus of Nazareth had the merit of being 
the greatest of the propliets. He was certainly this, 
in addition to what He was besides. All the 
characteristics we have mentioned were present in 
Him in the highest degree; His Jewish contempo- 
raries regarded the Rabbi of Gahlee as a prophet, and 
Christian dogma has always laid stress on His pro- 
phetic oflice. And this reminder may not be quite 
unnecessary at a time when in one quarter and 
another an idea, which is correct enough in itself. 
is in danger of being exaggerated in so tuipsycho- 
logical a way that original ideas in religion could no 
longer be ascribed to Jesus, and He Himself might be 
represented as one of the epigones of late Judaism. 

But the fact of vital importance has still to be 
noticed ; the definition is still incomplete. The 
theology of recent years, which only the ignorant 
and unintelligent can compare with the rationalism 
of a century ago. has most emphatically taught us to 
grasp tlic one great reality of the Person of Chris t : — 
that He came not merely in the character of a prophet 
who proclaimed tlie will of CJod in a supremely 
powerful and impressive way, so that in virtue of the 
fresh knowlalge men could go forward with fii-mcr 
steps thnnigh life's maze, but also in the character of 
the Lord, who, having first appealed to men's con- 
science and touched their hearts, bniught them to their 
knees when they desired to be His obedient followers ; 
and finally, in the cliaracter of one in whose image, 
in which greatness and humility, sublime self-con- 
sciousness and self-denying compassion, were so 
Incomparably mingled, men caught a ghmpse of the 
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hidden face of God. so tliat in knowing Hira they 
knew God. " None knoweth the Son save the Fatherrt^ 
nor the Father save the Son. " When Jesns. applying / 
an Old Testament idea, for wliich parallels exist' 
among the pagans, called Himself the Son of God, 
foixave sins, and had power to remove distress, 
He stood apart from the crowd in the immediate 
neighbourhood of G<)d ; when, on the otlier hand. 
He made Hi.s dignity rest on the purest humanity. He 
brought GoU^veHasting near to weak and suiful men 
to pardon them as a father pardons his children. In 
the character of the prophet His disciples came to find 
a revelation of God Himself; the prophet became the 
Lord and King who ruled their lives. It was then 
that the fullest meaning was attached to His moral 
precepts ; the kingdom in which the ivill of His 
Father is done is His kingdom, and tliose who would 
enter tins kingdom must give up their lives to its 
Lord, who in return will allow them to share In His 
life of power and dominion. This unphcs the founda- / 
tion, no t of a sc hool, but of a life in common whichf 
may be compared with that of the Family, Jesus bcinß 
the head or father of the house, and the clisciples/ 
til rough Him, citizens of the kingdom and members 
of the household of God. To regulate their new life, 
He made rules )ulapte<i tu a kingdom of a moral order, 
a real sermon of the mount, brcatlung tlie air of the 
hills, the noblest moral maxims known to us. and 
taught tliem the principles of a sane communion with 
God in the Lord's Prayer, which, prayer and creed in 
one. possesses a truly oecumenical character. In thus 
giving meaning and purpose to their lives. His faith 
was with them converted into faith in Him. 
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There is still more to add. The Jews, generally 
lived in expectation of tlie kingdom; the cry '*The 
kingdom is at hand " had made tlie piihlic appearance 
of John the Baptist very effective. Jesus is convinced 
that it M in process of coming, /utf already dawned ; 
His conviction is supported by the belief that the 
overthrow of the forces hostile to God. which will be 
complete at the great day, is now beginning — yet 
the hostile forces triumpli in the end. All His pre- 
cepts were meant to prepare and educate His disciples 
for their entry into the kingdom of heaven : whoso- 
ever will enter thereinto, must do the will of My 
Father iti heaven. And yet this same will of the 
P'ather. it was evident, led Jesus Himself, the in- 
augnrator of the kingdom, to suffering instead of 
to victory, and in the end it was His mission alone 
that proved to be His greatest gift to humanity, the 
new truth. This suggests a tliird line of thought. 
Although, so far as we know, Jesus seldom quoted 
the greatest of tlie Old Testament prophets, the 
econd Isaiah, the prophet of the exile, yet the course 
of His life and its explanation must have brought Him 
into deep and natural harnjony with this prophet 
The figure of the Servant of the Lord who suffers for 
his own people or for all peoples (W'ellhausen), that 
God may accept his suffering in expiation of the sins 
of all and show mercy upon all. is certainly On the 
opinion of the present writer) the profoundcst touch 
in the ancient Israelite scheme of salvation to be 
found anywhere in the Old Testament ; though it is 
not quite witliout parallel in the pagan Greek religion, 
" for," says (Kdipus in Colonus (i. !i), " one soul could 
make atonement for the world if, impelled by a pure 
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love, it gave itself up for tlie world." But this very 
touch_w»s ako^etber absent &om the picture of the. 
Messiah in the time of Jesus. Nevertheless, there 
can be no doubt that in Jesus the idea of a freewill 
oiFering "for the redemption of many" was realized, 
and this not only by the mere fact of His crucifixion, 
which, when the agony of Gethseraanc was past. He 
did not seek to avoid ; He deliberately took up the 
idea, and gave peculiar expression to it at the Last 
Supper, connecting His approaching death with the 
coi'enant-sacrifice of the Old Testament, as a better, 
a perfect sacrifice, a freewill offering of the Son of 
Man made out of love for His brethren, whom God 
will forgive and be reconciled with, if they show 
gratitude and love in return for the overwhelming 
love first shown to them and enter into communion 
with the Lord wiio was faithful even unto death. He 
who was both prophet and king becomes priest also, 
the true High Priest, who enters the sanctuary but 
once — to sacrifice Himself. 

There is thus a conflict of ideas. The arrest abruptly 
terminates the work of establishing the kingdom ; 
the shameful death of a slave on the cross, the 
ancient form of gallows, is the very reverse of the 
promised gloiy of the Messiah. Jesus Himself had 
reconciled the ideas. The patli of deatli is the truly / 
royal road, not only because it leads to a spiritual / 
superiority to sulfering, which is the greatest triumph/ 
of individual religion, but also because it marks the 
end of the Jewish national hope : the temple is 
destroyed, and the kingdom is to be given to 
others— in fact, to all. Here we have the victory of 
Uaiversalism in religion. Just as Jesus on some 
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important occasions in His life spoke of Himself 
as having been pre-existent — an idea which was not 
unknown to Plato — and just as the term "Son of 
man," in agreement with Dan. vii. and particularly 
the Enoch-literature, must have implied the same 
idea, so also He looked beyond death : though He may 
have to die He will still live ; His present work is only 
a humble beginning. Jesus will come again on the 
clouds of heaven, as the Messianic king whom the 
Jewish apocalyptic seers already saw in spirit, to 
complete His work throughout the world, and He 
will not long delay His coming. Such thoughts are 
present also when He utters those solemn, weighty 
words at the Last S\ippcr. The food which He ^ves 
to the disciples is an emblem of Himself; it is to 
serve as pronsion for the journey which they will 
now have to make alone ; in such manner ought 
tliey to hold communion with Him who is parting 
from them and with one another until the great 
day of the second coming. 

Thus Christianity took its place in history as a 
reUgiun of revelation, of the rule of God ajid of 
redemption ; in each of these respects Jesus was the 
central figure, and the religion hinged upon the 
moral nature of mankind. It appeared also as the 
religion of the individual soul and of the whole world, 
as the religion of fulfilment, satisfying the longings of 
the best minds and giving them peace with God. and 
at the same time always as the religion of hope, 
supplying them witii the higlicst aims, making it 
their duty to pursue them, putting their finest powers 
to the strain. It ori^nated a grand and consistent 
conception of God, man, and the world ; it brought 
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God into close relations with His world, and. follow- 
ing man's course from creation, through redemption, 
to completion, ^ve n new meaning to his life; it 
bronght moments of supreme spiritual happiness in 
the consciousness of possessing a treasure great above 
all others, tliat M)uld not be lost. It did nnich more : 
it estabhshed definite tuora/ relations between God 
and man. regarding God as the Father and man 
as His child — and no loftier relationship could be 
imagined. Truly a message of glad tidings was 
this gospel of the sovereign mercy of God, shown 
already to the world in Christ and promised anew ! 
If we speak of these things in the hmguage of 
enthusiasm we may perhaps fail to find the right 
expressions, but as to the spirit of these early days 
we shall not be at fault. The whole period of 
primith'f Chriafianitif may be described as the period 
of enthus-idxin ; it did not end until the feeling of 
rapture grew faint It is the period in which the 
direct inHuence of the Master is still felt, when the 
impression which He made is still passed on from one 
person to another, when people are still living who 
have seen Ilira or His apostles, when for the most 
part people still believe that they possess a reflec- 
tion of His image handed down from one person to 
another, from generation to generation, as Papiiis of 
Hiempolis did (130 A.n.): as was done, in fact, t^v-t-i^ 
throughout the first century and in the fii-st half of 
the second, though to a lesser and lesser extent. 

This fundamental feeling supplies the strongest evi- 
dence of tlie power of His person to stir the emotions, 
and explains most of the individual facts. As to the 
story of tlie resurrection of Christ» is it a result 
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of such enthusiasm, or is it a cause of it ? As far 
as we can gather from psychology and historj^'. the 
disciples were stunned and stupefied by the death 
of their Master; they were thus very far from being 
exalted and ready to make sacrifices. W^heu we 
remember how difficult it was for tliese disciples to 
emancipate themselves from tlieir Jewish national 
hopes, both before and after tliis event, we cannot 
but feel that tliis shameful death on the cross, to 
which the hateful Romans condemned the Master, 
must have quenched all their enthusiasm. We might 
well believe that in these first days of confusion, when 
their hope and trust were put to so severe a strain, 
they stood the test badly, even if there were no clear 
historical memorials to tell us so. At this time, 
when their hearts were full of anguish, they received 
an answer to the many ques-tions that were troubling 
them, and so persuaded were they of tlie objectivity 
of the vision that came to them that their faith, 
which had been for a moment shaken, was now 
confirmed . and created in them an enthusiasm 
which was to conquer the world. 

It is not the work of the historian to inquire 
wliether or not the resurrection of the body is 
possible ; nor is it his province to awaken a bchef 
in tlie resurret'tion in whatever sense the term is 
used. And the Gospel accounts are of sucli a nature 
that we cannot attach any vital importance to the 
story of the empty grave, though it may form part 
of the oldest tradition. But there can be no doubt 
that Peter, and afterwards the other disciples, had 
certain experiences wliich clearly proved to them that 
the Master, in spite of His dcatli, bad conquered and 
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was in communion with them, which induced them 
to leave Galilee and return to the capital, to take 
up anew by the power of Christ's presence the work 
that had been so violently interrupted. Otherwise. 
ind eed, it is absglute ly impossible to undeist:! tul 
t he early Christian m ovement. TJie first Christians 
were eiicourajfcd, not merely by the fatrt lliat they 
could look back to a time when the Master, who had 
now been taken away, was living amongst them ; 
they were convinced that lie still lived, to be with— f:* 
them to the end of the world. The belief that .Tesus 
rose from the dead, and is enthroned at the right 
hand of God as co-rcgcnt with Him and as King of 
His Church, colours the whole literature of the New 
Testament and the whole of Ufe in the early Christian 
period from that day of Pentecost when it became 
a general conviction : it renews and completes the 
gospel, causing it to be preached with tongues of 
lire and in that language of holy enthusiasm which 
all naUons can understand. To the stories drawn 
from the wonderful life of the Master, with their 
great maxims, which were now repeated by the 
missionary apostles, and to the moral sayings and 
parables of Jesus, the Logia, Entolai, or Didache. 
were now added, in the lessons of the preachers, the 
moving stories of the wonderful end as well as of 
the wonderful beginning of His life. In other words, 
tlw simpler form of the gospel as we have it in 
Mark, which is based upon the missionary teaching 
of Peter, grew into the fuller form which was after- 
wards preserve<I in Matthew and Luke. 

Prophecy always shortens the persjACtive as re- 
gards time. The first generations of Christians, 
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knowing the Lord to be present in their midst, and 
iiill of prophetic rapture, were confident that the 
last day, the day of the second coming, was at hand. 
No one of course knew the hour of its coming, not 
even the Son, as He Himself confessed ; tliere was all 
the more reason, therefore, to be ready at all times 
and to keep the loins ^rdef). The cry "The Lord is 
at hand " is heard in all the apostolic epistles, imd 
Paul expected to hear one day the general call of the 
trumpet, for " we who live shall be carried with the 
dead that are raised, to meet the Lord in the air " 
{1 Thess. iv. 16 f. ; 1 Cor. xv. 51). 

Such enthusiasm alsti explains another characteristic 

yof all early Christians, an indifference to formuttts, to 

f he were letter, and to institutions. What is the use 

if setting np fixed rules when the Lord is knocking 

^t the gate ? 

Christianity as conceived by Paul, by the Fourth 
Evangelist, who was either John or one of his 
disciples, by the anonymous author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, contams great and deep thoughts, 
the germs of a Chris-tian speculation ; hut these make 
no claim to supply a consistent !)ody of leaching or 
a system, and all members of the communion are 
not expected to digest strong meat, to attain to the 
great thoughts of thinking minds: children require 
milk. So we find the elements of thcolog}', not a 
medley of theology and religion. No other founda- 
tion can be laid than that of Christ crucified, but 
what Apollos. Peter, or Paul, ministers of (lod. huild 
thereon, this will in the end be judged by the great 
Master-builder (1 Cor. iii.). Everyone has to answer 
to his master for his work, and none can call Jesus 
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-ord save through the Holy Ghost (Rom. xiv. 14; 
i] Cor. xii. 3). The early church writnigs which 
were put together, on tlie ground that they were in 
essential agreement, and made into a canon, betray 
so many dittercnt points of view that in recent years 
a new branch of study has arisen, that of New 
Testament Theology, wliich aims at investigating 
the autliorship of eai-li particular chiss of ideas. If 
we tike account also of the early Christian literature 
which remained outside the canon but was for a long 
time read, like the canonical, in the churches without 
protest — of the works of Clement, Hennas, or 
Ignatius, for example — we realize what a number 
of prismatic rays sti-eamed from the one light. Such 
readings were tolerated because it was felt that here 

I we know only in part, and see the truth mirrored in 
a dark saying, hut soon shall know things as they 
are. just as we ourselves are known. 
The fundamental feeling which we have men- 
tioned gave rise to the feeling of utter indifference 
M towards institutions. The task which is set before us 
V^'hen we are asked to describe the constitution of the 
churches, especially the Gentile- Christian, during the 
^Urst hundred years, proves to be insurmountable. 
■Only scattered hintk are to be found in our sources; 
"it was not a matter of pressing importance. Sohm, 
[in his great work on the history of canon law, has 
Brightly laid the greatesi. emphasis on the fact that in 
■the earliest days the ecclesia was purely spiritual in 
^character. The churches are bound together as a 
'whole simply by the bonds of a common faith, hope, 
and love; only in a few places like Rome had the 
nnstitution in certain respects made some pnigress 
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beyond the most elementary stage. The ehief and 
characteristic feature is a spiritual aristocracy of 
travelling apostles» prophets, and teachers associated 
with the spiritual democracy of the sovereign church 
of the saints. It is never the office that exalts tlie 
person, but always the^ person the^fficcrand even 
when tiicrc grew up from the ranks of the elders 
of the community a standing official class of presi- 
dents with many members, whose duty was to 
convene meetings in a regular way. to arrange for 
the orderly adminislration of the I^ord's Supper, to 
do works of love and maintain discipline, the patri- 
archal stage is not as yet abandoned : there are no 
fixed and definite lines of dcmai-cation. If these 
early Christians felt themselves to be strangers and 
sojourners upon earth, what was the use of institutions 
of fixed stability ? 

Yet this feeling of utmost indifference, which saved 
the church of the "saints" from anxiety about its 
future life on earth in a material sense, proved to be 
tlje means of securing tliat future. The enthusiasm 
we have noted supplied the force which was to hold 
it together and protected it in its young days from 
a too early exposure to the cold blasts of the world. 
There was another side to this theoretical indifforcnce 
— a prmiical ami mnrnt iniereift of an unconunonly 
powerful nature. To keep unspottefl fi-om the world, 
to keep free from sin in the midst of a perverse 
generation, to shine as a light amid the darkness — 
such moral optimism, full of noble courage, based 
upon the conviction that the objects to be aimed at 
and the benefits to be gained are eternal, runs not 
only through canonical literature but through all 
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the writings of ancient CJiristendom, for all these 

writings were suggested by practice, particularly 

mission work, and formed a literature with a practical 

purpose. Even at the end of the period the author 

of the first Christian apolo^^y wfiich we possess, 

Aristidcs {circa 130), is still able to give the emperor 

glowing account of the moral life of Christians. 

^without any danger of being refuted : " Christians 

have tlie counnands of their Lord graven on their 

hearts ; they live holy and righteous lives, thanking 

rod at all times for food and drink and every 

'blessing, as people who hope thus to inherit in a 

Iftiture life the promise of Christ.'* 
These, then, are the general features of primitive 
Christianity ; being of a purely spiritual nature, they 
' as it were lift it out of time and history. i\nd being 
tluis superior to historic^al <'miditiotis, its classical 
records seem to he eternally valid and binding ; for 
this reason many people in all ages have thought 
that, in addition to the exhort^itions of the apostles. 
even the apostolic arrangements, exactly as they are 

■described, are a model for all ages. This idea has led 
Continually to the growth of new sects. Kven tlie 

apostolic age, independent of history as it seems to 
^B>e in comparison with later times, had its own 

intermif movementx anil .vfuffva of (iexH'fnpmctü as well 
^l&s its temporal conditions and presuppositions. 
B C. Ferdinand Baur and the Tübingen school did 

good service in bringing a historical understanding 

to bear on the history of early Christianity and 
^showing that the Church developed. Having found 
^nhat throughout Paul's life there was an antagonism 

between Jewish and Gentile Christians, he made 
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this his guiding principle ; the Catholic 

thought, grew out of their reconciliation. 

thesis, clearly suggested by Hegel's theor)-^ of thesis, 

antithesis, and synthesis, in the crude form which it 

originally took has not survived. The process of 

development was far more complicated ; the form 

evolved was more composite. 

The preaching of Christ must be taken as the 
starting-point. Thougli the message of Jesus con- 
tained the germs of u universal religion of humanity, 
it was often and to a great extent couched in the 
language of His own nation. He Imd not come to 
destroy the law : when questioned on the subject. 
He declared that He had been sent only to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. But this national dress. 
which He threw oflP to some extent whenever, as in 
the matter of the Iiohncss of the Sabbath, and in the 
last and all-important question of the meaning of the 
kingdom of God (Wernle), there was any risk of the 
husk of His teaching being confused with the kernel, 
actually proved a protection to Christianity in the 
Hrst days after tlie storm which marked the close of 
Jesus' life. Kaithfuhiess to the law. which meant 
faithfulness to the nation, must have preserved it 
from being annihilated by members of its own race. 
At the same time it resulted ine\ntably in such 
exaggerated importance being attached to this, that 
kernel and husk were again made of quite equal 
value. The growing conviction that the real treasure 
is again being lost and a new law being set up, 
the realization that temple and tern pie -service are 
being supplantefl by a religion of grace, accompanied 
by an effort to remove entirely the husk and give the 
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pure religion of hinnanity room to expand — these are 
the tilings that inliticnced the de\eiopment of the 
Church in prijiiitive Christian times. 

It is characterized and represented by a whole 
series of parties : on the extreme right wing are the 
Pharisees of Jerusalem, who attached tliemseU'cs to 
the circle of the faithful in the city of the temple ; 
then there was James "the just," JesiLs' brother» 
whose growing prominence accurately i-eflects the 
progress of Judaism in tlie early church ; next Peter, 
— and by tlie side of him perhaps John— who follows 
strictly and literally the line of tlie Master, externally 
bhiding himself by the law, but being spiritually 
free from it. Thus even on the soil of Palestinian 

(Judaism the new ideas were accepted by different 
parties in a diftei-ent spirit. And at this stage it is 
important to remember what was said about the 
enlightened Judaism of the diaspora. It is clear 
that the gospel soon gained acceptance among the 
Hellenists or Greek Jews at Jerusalem, and here 
Stephen interpreted the teaching of the Master more 
spiritually than tlie Palestinians. This gave rise 
to the first contiict, the first pei-secution, and conse- 
H quently the first expansion. The gospel was brought 
amongst the Jews of the diaspora, and so was cast 
^ into that channel, already spoken of, which in a 
■ perfectly natural way was to carry Christianity into 
the great ocean of the Gra?co-Uoman world. In 
K Antioch, where tlie first mixed community of Jews 
( an^TTreeks ai-ose. and the new and third element that 
miitcd them was the confession tliat Jesus was Uie 
Messiah, the use of the name Christian now became 
pre\alent. This we learn from the Acts of the 
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Apostles, and the information Is in itself qui 
credible. Here, then, we liave tlie hour of 
Christianity's second birth. 

We du not by any means know who all the men 
were who first preached the gospel in the cities of 
the empire ; following the trade-routes, the new 
religion travelled from city to cit)-. We do not even 
know who was the first to preach it in Home, the 
most important city of all. But wc are well accus- 
tomed to asstH'iate this expansion of Christianity 
with tlic name of the Hellenist l*aul. ^^'hy is this? 
First, no doubt, because we ha\e more Information 
about him than about anyone else, and we know 
so much about him ; secondly, because he was 
an intellectual giant compared with the rest and 
" laboured more than all '" ; and, lastly, because he 
recogaixcd very clearly a fundamental distinction, and 
fought the good fight, '*a Gentile to the Gentiles." 
It is doubtful whether we may add, without reser- 
vation, that he was \ictorious. for although .lames 
and the other " pillars " of the cai'ly chui*ch did not 
refuse liim the " right of commimion " in the assembly 
of apostles at .lerusalciii. there was another confer- 
ence at Antioch of which we do not know the 
result; Paul's account in Cialatians ii. breaks off 
with a jitrring note, and we afterwards find tliat he 
has lell his old Jiaunts for the C^rcek world of the 
.iOgean sea. We may have liere a hint of a defeat, 
but in any case it led him on the road to victory. As 
the result of ten years' work, the soil in which the 
highest culture of the ancients had Hourislied was 
made rciuly for the gospel. Then, .lewisli Christian 
as he was, he made one more attempt to unite eloNcly 
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ewish aiid Gentile Christians : he persimded the new 
Greek churches to make a first great and lovuig gift 
to the poor in the mother- church at Jerusalem, and 
was himself the bearer of it. But his labour was in 
vain. His Christian brethren among the Jews did not 
stir a hand when he was handed over to the Romans, 
thus condemning themselves. A second condenma- 
tion came a few years later, when the original Christian 
Church left its own home, shortly before the fall of 
Jerusalem, to go to the other side of the Jordan, and 
when after this the city of the temple was hunied. 
It had abandoned and lost the only soil on which it 
could have been sure of maintaining its position. 
Jewish Christianity became a vanisliing quantity. 

At the beginning i)f the 'sixties Paul, the apostle 
of the Greeks, was taken back to Rome, to tlie 
centre of Grwco- Roman life. *' I stand before Cajsar's 
judgment seat," he says. The monarchy, with 
its power to protect its citizens, came between 
the zealous re])resenlali ves of the old re! igion of 
revelation and the foremost exponent of the new 
doctrine which had developed from the old, dragged 
him to the place where the new religion had need of 
its best men, and, without realizing it, brought its 
own rival to the very threshold of the imperial palace 
(Phil. iv. 22). Pauls journey from Jerusalem to 
Rome is like a parable to the effect that the further 
development is taking place on the soil of Gentile 
Christianity, involving at once consequences of the 
utmost imiKirtance. 

In spite of the fact that Paul always remained, to 
a large extent, a rabbit- It was he who really gave to 
the gospel its mission in the world. Completely 
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stripping it of its national covering, lifting it into the 
sphere of the •' Spirit " which seeks out the children 
of God among all peoples and works in them, he 
made the gospel, as he taught it, wear the features 
of a new view of the world in which the cultured 
people of the age were promised a gnosis which was 
greater than any philosophy, and yet did not preclude 
the use of the conclusions of eariier philosophical 
systems. While, however, Paul made the cross the 
central feature of Christianity, he taught, at the same 
time, that it must be understood in a deeply religious 
and moral sense as the religion of atonement, undis- 
turbed by the fact that tne Greeks, not mulerstanding 
[what was meant, reguMed it as foolishness. 

Thus, in addition to the simple records of the life 
and death of the Älitster derived from the disciples, 
we have a spiritual construction of the Christian 
material in the preaching of one who, to use his 
own description, was born out of due time. But 
before we conclude our account of the apostolic age 
we must not fail to take note of that mysterious 
person who at the end of the period left behind him 
in the fourth gospel an incomparable blend of the 
two ideas. The gospel " according to John " maj* be 
considered to combine the two preceding stages of 
de\ elopment represented by the synoptists and Paul, 
since the human and earthly existence of Jesus is 
apprehended in a most spiritual aspect, and represents 
tlie last and <iecisi\'e scene in the great spiritual con- 
flict between light and darkness. We have here the 
historical religion, God made manifest hi tlie flesh, 
the Christ, who is tlie eternal God Himself, belonging 
to all men and all ages — and these ideas steeped in 
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the deep mysticism of a soul at one with Christ and 
through Him with God, but which, nevertheless, has 
not abandoned the sound moral view that the truth 
of religion is shown solely by what a man does. 

Christianity was now ready to take its course 
through the world. 
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FuoTESTANTS uscd to say that the period of the 
Apostolic Church which started with the fii-st cele- 
bration of Pentecost was followed by the period of 
the Catholio Clmreh. and in tliis they saw signs of 
degeneration and decay. The idea is intelligible, 
since the Ilef(»nners needed a complete classic modd 
on which to base their opposition to Rome and to 
support their practical ideals, in the same way that 
they could appeal to the unimpeachable teaching 
of the sacred writings of early times in defence of 
their creed. But they were wrong. The Christian 
Church iliil not originate until the period xce have now 
\ reached, 'And the Church is Catholic at its birth; in 
other words, when the Christian comriuinities wei-e first 
organiKcd. the form wliich the organization took waji 
that of the Catholic Church. 

In consequence of this, traces and germs of the 
Catholic Church are to be looked for even in the 
period when the Spirit was freely bestowed and there 
was. as it were, no Church — even in our canonical 
literature. Uut we must not be ted astray by de- 
velopments that took place upon Jewish-Christian 
soil. On this soil, no doubt, especially in Jerusalem, 
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some kind of urgitni/jition very speedily sprang up ; 
but it sliould be noted (1) that we have hardly any 
certain information; (2) tliat any organization there 
may have been must, like Jewish Christianity in 
j^eneral. have borrowed largely from Jewish forms 
(indeed, we are definitely told that the Jewish 
Christianity of later times did so); (3) that in this 
quarter at an early date the development was 
violently arrested, and, the original cormection having 
been severed, Jewish inHuence entirely ceased to 
operate on the general movement. Only on GentUe- 
Clu'istiati soil eould the Christijui spirit freely expundj 
and develop ; and it is upon this soil that the Clninrh, 
adapting itself to its cosmopolitan surroundings, now 
emerges as a general, that is to say, a Catholic, 
Church — ^in so far at least as it took the whole 
empire within its range. In this sense we may now 
speak of the origin of the Church. 

This of course implies that to describe the Catholic 
Church as a form of degeneration or a step backward 
is both iinhistorical and unfair. We fee! almost 
depressed, it is true, when we leave a period of fresh 
spiritual love and of the religion of the heart and 
plunge into an age of formulas and statutes ; a feeling 
of relief and fresh hope arose when these forms and 
statutes, having outUved themselves, were criticized 
and compared with the original and fundamental 
ideas. Ncvcrtl)cless, it was a move forward. T/iis 
was the form in xchkh, by the will of God, ChHstianity 
took firm root in the ivorUl ; it wils no artificial 
growth, hut u natural development adapted to its 
environment. 

The process seems to be so organic that wc are 
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tempted to apply what Jülicher says about one very 
important part of it, tlie formation of the canon, to the 
rise of the Catholic Church in general : even if there 
had been no crim in the second century, even if 
there had been no Gnosticism and Montanism. it 
would have taken place. Such considerations, how- 
ever, apart from their somewhat academic character, 
too readily suggest the notion tirnt this crisis may 
not have been n natural result of the development. 
WTien a ^ürd Christian generation arose, among 
whom there were hardly any persons wlio were 
acquainted with disciples of the apostles, and the 
Lord still delayed His coming, the enthusiasm 
of the early Christians had vanished, and, humanly 
speaking, only two conchisions seemed possible : 
either Christianity was melting away as so many 
spiritual movements liad done already because the 
forces which had held it together had lost their 
energy, or it was encasing itself in fixed forms and 
limiti>. Irenajus in liis youth knew Polycarp, who 
in turn had sat at the feet of John. Polycarp and 
John attained a great age, so that Irena;us carries 
us back, through long-hved generations, into the 
apostolic age itself. And yet he bears special 
witness to the fact that the Church developed in 
conformity with the principle of tradition, which 
banished all enthusiasut. The internal crisis into 
which the third generation, roughly speaking, was 
plunged was certainly the means of producing a 
development in the Church, determined the course it 
took and the character it assumed. 

Here we have the roots of Catliolicism, which in 
its main lines, still discernible in the solid fabric of 
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what is known as our sister-church but is more 
truly our mother-church, was fully developed at the 
l>ejriiiniiip^ of the third century. Accordinjjly, a great 
advance was made when the origin of the Catholic 
Church was seen to be one of the chief problems with 
which church history had to deal, and Albrecht 
KitschI will always deserve credit for having pointed 
out a new course of inquiry, different from that 
followed by C. F. Baur. The work of Adolf 
Haruack, too, and, within stricter limits, of Th. 
Zahn, is so important largely because they have 
made the period of tlie crisis we have mentioned a 
matter of special in([uiry^n which, it should be 
added, though starting from opposite points, they 
hare, in more respects than one. attained very similar 
results. Harnack's Teais and Studies (Texte und 
Untervuchun^eJi) were started with the avowed object 
of getting to the bottom of this problem, and it would 
be very wrong to suppose that modern students 
can afford to n^lect the questions which are here 
raised with regard to a remote period of history. 
What they actually do is to exauiine anew the 
question how far the principles of our own faith may 
be regarded as Catholic. 

We realize at once how helpful it would be if we 
could give a fuller account of that particular period 
which preceded the crisis: in other words, of the 
period qf'^ the Apostolic Fathers." Certain main lines, 
however, c-an be dis'tinguished. And, firstly. let us 
deal with the negative side. 

At the Gn<\ of the preceding chapter we em- 
phasized the importance of Paul. But if the 
Tübingen school was wrong in sajing that Peter 
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represented Jewish Christianity, it would be equally 
iii«>rrec:t now to say that Paul represented Gentile 
Christianity. If the picture presented by the 
Kpistles of Paul is invaluable because of tlie infor- 
mation it supplies concerning eeilain Greek churehes 
in the early years of their existence, it is even more 
valuable on account of the Wfrht which it throws on 
the man wlio wrote these letters, and thereby so 
impressively described his own spiritual experiences. 
When, however, we venture to ask what was the 
chttraeter of the Christianity that prevailed in Ihe 
churches which were not founded by Paul — in Home 
or Alexandria, for instance— and whether some other 
way of preaching Christ in addition to Paul's was 
not in vogue; when we ask how long after Paul's 
death the PauUnc spirit remained in the ascendant, 
and even how far the churches which he himself 
founded showed by the way in which they followed 
his instructions that they fully entered Into his spirit ; 
when we ask all this, the reply can only be that the 
\ great Church of ihe GentUex tva-t not built upon 
Y' /'««//hiäjw " in the sense in which we understand it 
, Ifrom his own writings, with their opposition to the 
y»w, their doctrine of sin and grace, their theology of 
\tne cross. In such principal centres as Home and 
Alexandria forces ])reponderated before the time of 
Paul, in his own days, and after^vards. which ran 
eoiniter to his own particular system. It is not 
any nearer the truth to say that the Churcl» of the 
Gentiles represents a degenerate form in so far as it 
abandoned Paulinism and went over to Catholicism. 
The Gentile Church never really adopted Paulinism 
except with certain well-deHned limitations. It is 
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affi-eed that there was a breach with Judaism, but 
the positive side of the matter has not been under- 
stood. 

In his History of lio^ma Hanuiek describes the 
jieriod of the " Apostolic Fatiiers " as the jrre-CnfJro/ic 
introductorif stage. He then speaks of the Catholi- 
cizing of Christianity as, briefly speaking, a Helleniza- 
tion ; consequently he discovers traces of this process 
even before the crisis. But there is more to be said 
than this. In so far as the scanty remains of early 
Christian literature permit of our making any state- 
ments as to tlie beliefs current in the principal 
churches, these can only be to the effect that 
Gentiles who became Christians were liable to 
Hellenize the gospel from the very first, just as 
ewish Christians were liable to .Tudaii^e it ; in other 
woi-ds, they were Hkely to accept or pay special 
attention to those points alone which supplied 
answers to their own questions and longings— and 
what these were we saw when we examined the 
preconditions under which Christianity arose. On 
Jewish soil the chief question was the attitude to be 
adopted towards the national law and the national 
belief in a Messiah, and the gospel was interpreted 
in such a way as not to wound .Tewish suscepti- 
bilities; similarly on Gentile soil the chief factors 
were a longing to find a purer revelation of God, 
a monotheism in place of a continually increasing 
crowd of gods, and an effort to di.scover » purer 
morality for the individual based upon a com- 
mand of this highest God, and accompanied by an 
assurance of reward or punishment in a life to 
Bcome. Roth, t!ie moruitheism and the moral com- 
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mand, had shown a want of certainty ; both were 
offered them by the Hellenistic Jews witli an assurance 
based upon a revelation ; both were bound to appeal 
to tliose who had already gathered in faith and lon^ng 
about the syna^o^ues of the diaspora, with a subHine 
and convincing certainty, in the form of a preaching 
of Christ wliich had been conveyed to them in pre- 
cisely the same way by Jews and synagogues : Christ 
had revealed and certified the one hidden God ; the 
great moral teacher of mankind, He had proclaimed a 
new and perfect law superior to that of Moses, and in 
close connection with this He is presented to us as 
the divine Judge of the future who will reward the 
good and punisli tlie evih 

Many Pauline and Johannine elements may be 
pointed out in the literature that arose upon 
Gentile - Christian soil down to about the year 
140 A.D. — ill the works of Clement, Karnabas, and 
Ignatius ; and the growth or redaction of a deutero- 
Pauline literature (pastoral epistles) may be supposed 
to have lasted into the secrond century : but the 
impression we get, when we sum things up, is 
that the pith of the matter is contained in two 
ideas : a revelation of the unknown and a com- 
mand to keep a new law. both more prominent 
than the idea of redemption from sin through faith 
in God's free grace. If we go to the root of the 
matter, we find ultimately that pagan intcUectval' 
ism and moralism are present in teaching which, 
at the same time, had derived its vigour from 
\ Mosaism. No wonder that it presents a striking 
resemblance to the earlier Hellenism of the Jews of 
Alexandria, or that in certain writings criticism is 
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unable to decide whctlier tlie inonilism they exhibit 
is suggested by the Jewisli law or by the moral 
philosophy of the pagans (cp. James and Hermas). 
Perhaps the truth is that they arc based upon 
both. 

But while the devout Greek mind chiefly responded 
to the idea that the gospel would bring redemption, 
and welcomed the news (Ignatius), what was mostly 
suggested to them was not redemption in the etliical 
sense of the atonement, but in the physical sense of 
emancipation from the law of decay and death. In 
other words, the (rst/ictic sense found it difJicult to 
reconcile itself to the limitations of a nmteriiil 
existence, and the world, as it grew older, had an 
increasing horror of death. In an imperfect form 
the pagan mystery-cults alremly su[>plifd wlint was 
wanted^under the guidance of a divine leader, the 
soul could be transported into a life of innnortalitj' ; 
this was now provided in a perfect form in the 
mystery of redemption in Christ. The Greeks and 
the Romans were not like the Jew. They had not 
had the advantage of a long ethical and religious 
training such as the people of God had passed 
through with the help of their prophets; conse- 
quently they had not felt that burning desire to be 
quit of sin and bring the will into right relations with 
the will of God. compared with which any satisfaction 
denvetl from knowledge, any sense of emancipation 
from the " body of this death," is felt to be of slight 
importance ; they had not reached that state of mind 
_ which no longer puts any faith in self-re*Iemption, 
I and which refuses to he blinded by the intoxication 
H of the feelings. 

L 
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This is not yet a theology ; l>eliefs are still as 
fluid as forms of woi'ship and constitution. But it 
does represent the main Ihtef of convidnm, of that 
religious feehng which ultimately determines the 
whole nature of a spiritual community and its way 
of tliinkinj^. It was these that produced ultimately 
that false intellectual conception of faith which sub- 
stitutes mental assent for trust or confidence ; it was 
these that produced that fancy of the moralists that 
man's freewill may win communion with God if only 
lie takes sufficient trouble ; it was these tluit produced 
that (esthetic form of religion at'cording to which 
the real proof of communion witli God is to be found 
in a mystical emotional experience : it was these 
that produced that false notion of a cliurch which 
combines and embraces all this, and that projects into 
the world an institution in which the hidden God 
is completely revealed and can make His presence 
felt by the senses, but in which, notwithstanding, 
men are bidden to trust to their own powers if 
they wish to enter into abiding communion with 
Him. 

Clearly a form of dcvoutness of such a kind would 
not tend to clothe itself with the authority of any 
particular apostle, would not be likely to l)e Pauline. 
Petrine. or Johannine. Neutral Christianity is there- 
fore the name that has been given to that form which 
has combined tliese particular types with special 
views of its own, which, so far as it was able, has 
extracted the common apostolic teaching, in distinc- 
tion from the types known as Paidine, Petrine, and 
Johannine: the general or " catholic*' teaching seemed 
to represent the truth to which people ought to cling. 
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'e say to cling, for tlie treasure was already in 
länger of slipping through Christians" fingers. If wc 

I trace the process we have mentioned farther back, 
and remember that this system of w«tering down 
and reinterpreting the gospel wils Ijciiig practised 
at a time when the witness of the Spirit was still 
active in the Church, there must have arisen a grea t i ^^ 

risk of complete Heilemxation as soon äs that p^^^*— ^' 
gi tthusiasm. which had held' Christi;tiis Logether and L C» 

[kept them apai-t from the world, waned. A time 
must have come when the ideas of Christians came 
into close touch with the intellectual movements of 
the age, when the two took note of one another, 
and when Cliristianity became attracted to and 

j drawn into the general religious process of which we 

|have spoken. An "acute form of Hellenization " 
must then have arisen, as Harnark rightly observes, 
and it should not be forgotten that by flellenisiu 
itself is meant a mingling of Greek and Oriental 
elements. The form of Hellenism in (piestion wasu^ 

There is no necessity to waste many wonls on 
a description of that iridescent bubble. Let it 
äuitiee to observe that the Gnostics were a class of 
people wlio in the form of societies devoted to the 
c ult o f mysteries founded -uarrower conunuiiions 
withjn the cluirch£.>i f4>r the fuirpuse of jujiparting a 
hig her wisdom co nsisting of various combinations of 
[Grasco-Oriental religious philosophy and the .Fewish- 
[Christian account of revelation. While histoiy is 
solved into ideas, speculation is clothed in the 
rb of history, so that wliat seem to be ottered us 
(are great and, in part, sublime myths. They all 
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have in common a dramatic element which reveals 
the dualistic principle of pagan, and especially 
Oriental, religions philosophy, according to which 
an inferior God of creation is always distinguished 
from the God of redemption, who is closely united 
with the supreme hidden God. Consequently the 
^neral historical setting of Cliristianity and its 
organic connection with the book of creation, the 
Old Testament, und with the people of Israel. 
\are in danger of disappearing. Tlie estimation 
of bodily existence being such as it was, the only 
practical way of sharing the redemption must liave 
meant the emancipation of the spirit from matter 
by means of asceticism, if not — ^as was certainly far 
more rarely the case -a licentious disregard of moral 
obligations. 

In contrast with this, there were three aystems 
which fried to preserve Christianitifa connection 
with iix source and its cliaracter as a historical 
religion. 

Firstly, Marcion of Pontus (drcn 140) was clearly 
convinced that Gnostic speculation must be made 
the most of, but only because he found it a means 
of supporting his Paulinism. He at least had 
been moved by the true spirit of the great apostle, 
and this made him all the more sensiti\-e of the 
fact that the great church, by the development 
which it was now taking, was removing far from 
Paulinism and becoming a spiritualized Mosaism. a 
verified Greek moral philosophy, '*an insurance 
ofRce for the thoughts of Plato." In his endeavour 
to arrest this disease which was becoming chronic, 
he succeeded in promoting an acute malady : foisting 
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upon his religious reform dualistic and Gnostic specu- 
lations, Ke was. with good reason, regarded by the 
Church as the special "slanderer of the Creator." 
In the end his chief merit consisted in rescuing the 
Pauline literature for the whole Church. 

The I'lnyyian iVI ^ntanu s, who came into prominence 
not long after the middle of the second century, took 
another course. He wished to stop the whole process 
of disenchantment and of accommodation to the world, 
by reviving the old ideals of a clnirt^h living a lite ofH" 
enthusiiLsm apart from the world. In the terrible 
days of perhcculion under Marcus Aurclius he poured 
forth his new prophecies and announced the coniing 
of tlie end of the world. But it was too late ; he 
could only save the old ideals by shattering them at 
the roots. His own prophecy out\ics that of the 
apostles : the period of entliusiasm is now com- 
pleted by the appearance of "the Comforter" who 
had been promised in the parthig words of the 
Gospel of John. Again, therefore, though in a 
diljlerent form, an uiihistoricul position has been 
reached, which was the prototype of all the following 
fanatical movements in the Church ; in all of tliem 
the historical sense is wanting. 

Christians in tlie principal churches of the East 
and West repudiated Marcion and Montanus, tlie 
reform of the one as well as tlic reaction of the other ; 
and though in doing so their own losses were great, 
Christendom itself was saved. By rejecting Marcion- 
ism they declared that they did not desii-e to be "^ 
Pauline ; by rejecting Montanism they showed that 
they wished to break with tlie old ideal of a com- 
munity of believers and saints. The third cowse^ 
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however, that taken by Christendom as a whole, by 
•'Catlmlic " Christians. led to iiiiporlant reÄults, since 
it prcsenc'd the connection of Christianity with its 
origin, and. with it, the means of correcting itself at 
a later date. 

It must not be forgotten that when they came to 
make their df'fimtioii.s and lines qf demareation more 
rigid, they were helped by such notable persons as 
Hegesippus (1(J0). Dionysius of Corinth (170), and 
particularly Ircnteus of Lyons (180), but, to speak 
metaphorically, these men were simply the moutli and 
eyes of the general Christian perception. They gave 
it clear cxprcssion, hut it was not tliey who created 
it. The truth is, that forms and nonns shaped them- 
selves out of what in one quarter or another, in 
particular and general cases, had proved its power of 
survival at» a wea]>ün in controversy and as an aid to 
devotion. To speak more precisely : those points of 
doctrine which had proved themselves to be a common 
Christian possession by their liturgical use m the 
baptismal ceremony in many, or at any rate in the 
leading, churches, were thought to be simply tlie 
general apostolic tradition, the *' apostolicon '" ; the 
reiulings which had long been used for devotional 
purposes in many, or at any rate in the leading, 
churches. iHiund together so as to produce a full 
chorus of apostolic authorities, of Catholic gospels 
and epistles, seemed of themselves to secure a real 
connection with the first origins of the Church. 
Finally, if any doubt remained, there was an outvvard 
nianifeslatiun of this connection in the bishops, who 
were traced back in a direct Une to the churches 
fomided by the apostles and so to the very beginning ; 
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in times of strife without and of controversy within, 
the monarchical rule of the bishops had proved to be 
tlie best irieaiis of preserving the teaching of the 
apostles from one generation to another. 

The Church rested in its early days mainly upon 
these three pillars, tlic rule of faith, the c-anon, and 
the bishops— the general mother-church, as we have 
already indicated, of all who call themselies Christians. 
not merely of the Catholics. Who shall say that in 
this the Spirit uf God was not at work i Who shall 
say that, notwithstanding, human error did not slip 
in ? In ^iew of the importance of the subject, we 
propose to devote a few words to each of these pillars. 

It will be well to deal first with the rise of the 
monarchical episcopate. This must not be looked 
upon merely as a means of securing the rule of 
faith, though this is a prejudiced view taken by 
historians of dogma. Its origin was due, rather, to 
the general situation of the Church at this critical 
period ; it was the natural and inevitable result of 
development. 

We have .said that in the beginning people were 
not uiterested in the question of constitution, and 
have suggested that it would be difficult to form an 
exact conception of any. But it is clear that from 
the end of the first century and at the beginning of 
the second, forms were becoming more rigid even in 
the Church of the Gentiles. The presiding officere, 
whose ofiitre is permanent, acquire a new importance, 
in comparison with those who travelled about as 
missionaries, the apostles and the prophets ; and irom 
the ranks of those who minister to the sovereign 
church tliere emerges an aristocratic college, against 
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which a church here and there, in alliance with the old 
authorities, wages a fruitless struggle on behalf of its 
\ detnwn-alicr form of guvcrnment. In consequence of 
the gr owing misuse of the old independent offices — a 
sure indication of a failure of spiritual _power — it 
devolved more and more upon those who arranged 
for divine sen'^ice and guided a church, the presbyters 
or episcopoi, who were originally identical, assisted 
by the deacons, to explain the doctrine regularly and 
therefore most effectively. The author of the 
Epistle to the lionuui Church, which beara the name 
of Clement, at the end of the first century regards 
\ this organi/.ed body of officers as xuccessors of the 
apostfes, and in the Pastoral Epistles we have a hint 
of ordination. It is obvious, however, that in the 
period of outward and inward struggles which was 
now begiiuiing, the presidents of the college of 
presbyters could not be changed without risk, and 
that much was gained by making the office to some 
extent perniunent Afterwards, no duubt, there grew 
by degrees out of the permanent presiding oHieer in 
the aristocratic college of presbyters, a single president 
of the Church, to whom alone the title epistopos or 
bishop was applied, and who was ultimately raised 
above church and presbyters as a kind of monarch. 
Irena?us of Lyons and Clement of Alexandria, how- 
ever, still (180-200) occasionally speak of bishops as 
presbyters. 

The m onarchical episcopate is first met with in Asia 
Minor, where the development seems to have arisen 
more rapidly than anywhere else ; there are intima- 
tions of this in the letters of Ignatius, written when 
he was travelling from Antioch {circa 110) to Rome, 
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where he was to suffer the deuth of a miirtyr. 
Ignatius welcomed it with great entliusiasin. A new 
form of enthu^ituim, in fact, is about to arise — 
enthiiMasm for an ofüce. In earHer days apostles 
and prophets were expected to produce a direct 
testimony, full of spiritual power, the word of God ; 
they were expecte<l to show themselves to be repre- 
sentatives of Christ. Ignatius cluiins that the bishop 
answers these requirements: whoever opposes him 
opposes God ; he represents the unity of tlie Church, 
and is surety for it ; where the bishop is, there are 
the Hock, just as where Christ is, there is the 
universal Church. In this connection we hear for 
the first time of the " C]atholic Church " (ad Smyrn. 
8). Evidently it was particularly The danger of 
division into many parties within the Church, of 
schism, that called forth this enthusiastic praise of 
what WHS manifestly a new form of constitution. 
Symptoms of Gnosticism are already making them- 
selves felt, and it is already obvious what signiHcanoe* 
in the process of adjustment and of the development 
of a general form of constitution, must ha\*e attached 
to this general movement which passed through the 
whole Church from East to West, from Syria by 
way of Kome to Gaul. 

The fact that the esoteric doctrines taught in the 
Cfnostic conventicle s were supported by an appeal to 
apostoUc traditions, which were the more valuable 
because they were secret, is of s{>ecial moment. In 
face of such a claim it became necessary to show 
that the connection of Christianity with the early 
days of its origin had remained quite unbroken, as 
well as to demonstrate once and for all that the 
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genuine tradition had taken a straight and undeviat- 
mg course ; ' and it is clear tliat tliis neces!>ity must 
have contributed greatly to the institution of a 
monarchical bishop, where such did not yet exist, 
and must have greatly enliaiiced the authority 
attaching to this position in places where a bi.shop 
already managed the church and— more important 
still — controlled its doctrine. To meet the require- 
ment, all that was needed was to truce back the lists 
of succession from the present to the apostolic past ; 
if this could be done, a direct line of genuine tradition 
would be established, about which there could be 
no possibility of mistake. The fiction that the 
ticehe npmtlcs had everywhere from the ver)' first 
appointed bishops whose names could be given 
together with those of their successors, and that tliis 
form of constitution was original — this was the first 
great alteration of history, an alteration of momentous 
consequence, and the author of it was the incipient 
Catholic Church. It was now inevitable and for the 
first time possible that more and more importance 
should be attached to the doctrinal portion of the 
bishop's duties, until it was declared that they showed 
tlicmsclves to possess the same unquestionable know- 
ledge of truth which was imparted to the apostles 
themselves. To tlie apostles the Lord gave His 
Holy Spirit (John xxi.); the bishops gather up in 
themselves the spiritual gift promised to the Church; 
they are its personal mediums. 

If wc bear in mind how very desirable it was that 
the churches, in view of their struggle witli the 
unbelieving world round about them, should combine 
their forces under a single guiding lumd and bring 
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their adniinistration tmcjer the fixed and approved 
control of a single permanent head ; if we remember 
how uniform tliis motnc was, and how generally 
prevalent the Gnostic danger within ; if» finally, wc 
rellect tliat when unce the idea of an apostolic 
succession of bishops had suggested itself, it must 
inevitably have spreati from one church to another ; 
if we take account of all tlii^^, it will seem quite 
natural that by about tlie middle of tlie second 
century the office of bishop, in this uniform sense, 
should liave corae into vogue everywhere, even in 
Rome, where tlie developinent had not as yet been 
iiitroduc^ad at the time of Ignatius. In tliis way 
the fundamental unity of the Church arose ; in the 
person of its bishop, each church represents a definite 
empi rical component. 

But although in surveying every part of the 
Roman empire we are struck by tlie surprising 
spectacle of uniformly organized Christian churches, 
in not a few cases there were noteworthy differ- 
ences. ^VU the churches may, it is true, havel)cen~ 
ideally united in possessing the twelve apostles — 

inot to mention Paul, who by the side of these holds a 
rather uncertain position —and in their teaching the 
teaching of the Lord Himself (cp. the double desig- 
nation to the "Teaching of the Apostles"), but 
tliey could not all be supposed to have been directly 
founded by the apostles themselves. The " apo.stolic 
mother - churches." which will certainly have been 
the first to develop and improve upon this whole 

[line of thought, must have played a leading role. 
These churches, at whose head in the West stood 
Home, where the tradition could be carried back to 
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Peter and Paul, were the scenes of very important 
developments, with which we shall deal later. 

Once this stage was reached, a further interchange 
of ideas, a further catholicizing of Christian life, was 
bonnd to follow speedily ; it was the inward hfe of 
the Church which way now affected ; we observe 
the growth of general institutions. From this point 
onwards the Catholic Churcli completed its develop- 
ment rapidly and progressively. 

No doubt tliis uniformity of organization paved the 
way for an advance whicli we still have to notice. 
V\'e refer to the process by which the common and 
well-known belief regarding baptism which prevailed 
in individual churches — particularly in the leading 
churches — was set forth as the standard of belief for 
ilic wholt: Churchy and by whicli the literature wliich 
the leading churches had found by experience to be the 
best, in addition to the Old 'rcstamcnt. for devotional 
purposes, was promoted to tlie rank of a new canon 
of Holy Scripture to be used by the whole Cliureh. 

And tlie confession of faith used in baptism which 
we know to have been in use in Rome in the middle 
of the second centurj', and which therefore must have 
originated earlier — how much earlier we do not know 
^and is substantially identical with our Apostolicon, 
was as a matter of fact made tlie rule of faith whicli 
was binding upon all Christians, and was therefore 
Catholic. It may have had earlier foniis. Theodore 
Zahn conjectures that there was an older type of it 
in the Orient; and similarly A. Harnaek now thinks 
that its main source was a document of Christological 
teaching which came from the Orient and is closely 
related to the second article of our creed. But we 
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have no reliable information on this point. It has 
even been denied that in a triple form it was in 
the first instance based upon the comniimd as to 
baptism in Matt, xxviii. 1». It is suftielent that 
during the controversies which sprang up in Rome 
between the years liJO and 150. and were due to 
the teaching of the two Gnostic leaders. Marcion 
and \'^alentinus, the baptismal confession here for 
the first time assumed the character of a password 
in warfare or of a "symbol." and afterwards, in 
virtue of the Church's position here as the "ecclesia 
apostolica," whose list of bishops was headed by the 
name of Peter, in the Western provinces. People 
had become accustomed to receive the imperial edicts 
from the chief city of the world ; this prepared them 
to accept from the same quarter a brief and concise 
rule of faith which, like a military oath, summed up 
their duty to the King of Kings. In the West, 
Cliristians became familiar with the Roman symbol 
by the year 200, but they did not sci-upulously bind 
themselves by the mere letter; they made changes 
wherever the varying circumstances of particular 
churches seemed to require them. The position of 
the Oriental churches is doubtful. All that can be 
SAid at present is that from the second century these 
also had a fixed form of primary teaching which 
was held to be an apostolic tradition agreeing with 
that of the \Vest, But the kernel was surrounded 
by a husk which was still much looser than in 
the West. 

The growth of the canon was very similar. Here,- 
again, two stages have to be distinguished : an earlier 
one, in which collections of the writings most popular 
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for devotional purposes were made in particular 
provinces and iti the leading ohtirches, and a later 
one. in which a collection of this kind was declared 
to be the proper model for all good Christians in 
all churches. The issue has been very much 
confused, because these two stages have not been 
kept distinct. One class of critics, wishing to 
assign to the canon as early a date as possible, have 
appealed mainly to dates belonging to the first stage ; 
another class, in their desire to place it at a later 
date, have based their arguments mainly on dates 
belonging to the second stage; and both have I>een 
in some measure right. 

When in the second and third generation confi- 
dence in oral tradition began to languish, the want 
of a sacred literature must have made itself telt in 
proportion. Originally all that was availat)lc for 
devotional purposes, in addition to readings from 
the Old Testament, wfis the extempore account of 
the glad tidings brought by the Lord. Written 
" memorabilia of the apostles " now became current, 
and the name gospel was apphcd to them ; in 
this way the prophets of the Old Covenant, who 
predicted the coming of the Lord, and the apostles 
of the New, who proclaimed His arrival, are plat-ed 
on the same level. New Testament prophecy, which 
forms an adjunct to that of the Old Testament, 
shows us. in the shape of the Apocalypse of .lohn, a 
second germ of the new canon : a third and last is 
provided by an early collection of the Kpistles of 
Paul, which were greatly appreciated in the churches 
founded by the apostle, and came to be read in 
divine worship. It is very probable that the church 
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of Antioch in the days of Ignatius (about 110), the 
lurch of Smyrna in the time of Polycarp (about 
120-150), and the churches of Epiicsus and Rome in 
'the days of Justin (150), had their own authoritative 
collections of Scripture, and had possessed them from 
no ver\* recent date, (otherwise it is difficult, again. 
H to explain how it was that the Church, when its 
Hthouglit was beginning to rim in new channels. 
Bcontrived to preserve this literature, which was a 
Hieal treasure, and, relatively speaking, its oldest 
"possession. 

^ If one class of critics does not take sufficient 
^ftAceoimt of these matters» the other certainly ex- 
^l^lgerates when it supposes that the canon, as we 
have it, was in the main complete even at the end 
of the first century, and ready to serve as a model for 
I the churches in general. Had the canon been 
Hcomplete at this early date, it would he impossible to 
Bunderstand why the Apostolic Fathers should have 
"used extra-canonical wTitings so freely; the whole 
Montiinistic tnovenient, whose very existence de- 
jpended so largely on new prophecy, would be in- 
•xplicabie. About the year 160 Tatian the apologist 
compiled a fifth gospel from our four, the first 
[Gospel Harmony ; tliis gospel, which occasionally 
includes non-canonical elements, was current everj'- 
ifhere in East Syria in the fourth centuiy and during 
of the fifth. The truth is, that here again 
[the struggle against Gnos-ticism and Montanism. in 
[conjunction with a crisis within the Church, marked 
turning-point ; and. following closely upon the 
meral institution of monarchical bishops, the col- 
lections of Scripture were adjusted, and made an 
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authoritative rule for the Churcli in general — in other 
words, a canon. 

Clearly it is here that the course taken by Marcion, 
the Pauline Gnostic, to which we have already 
referred, was so momentous. The Gnostics did not 
appeal solely to an esoteric oral tradition ; they also 
expounded the existing apostolic literature In their 
own way, pruned it suitably, made compilations from 
it, and added writings of their own to it. Thus 
Valentinus in all probability had a collection of 
canonical authority for tlie use of those — and they 
were to be found throughout the Church — who 
accepted his teachings ; and Marcion. in particular, to 
meet the requirements of his own community, mem- 
bers of whicli were also in evidence throughout the 
empu-e, had compiled a canon of his own. Marcion's 
canon, composed of the Gospel of Luke, which 
commended itself by its slightly Pauline colouring, 
the Kpistles of Paul, which were all suitably pruned, 
and his own " Antitlieses," was Pauline and one-sided 
in character. For the future the great Church could 
not afford to neglect Paul, but in order tliat this one 
type of apostolic teaching, which was never properly 
understood, might be adjusted, it was necessary to 
round off the collection by taking account of certain 
writings whidi presented the common ground in 
preaching, the general inheritance of the Church — 
especially in Rome, where Marcion had established 
his headquarters. In addition to the Gosj»el of Luke 
a place had to be found for the other three gospels; 
the Acts of the Apostles, which represents Peter and 
Paul as working together harmoniously, now takes 
a prominent position and at once assumes the 
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character of an authority ; the group of " Catholic " 
epistles, which all appropriately bear names of 
apostles, lire added. This larger collection had to 
be accorded the same — nay, greater— reverence, as 
being absolutely authoritative : the letter had to be 
surrounded with sanctity, instead of the pruning 
of the text. If Marcion rejected the Old Testa- 
ment in favour of the New, the fact that Christians 
who followed the common teaching of the Church 
chose to make equal use of them, led to both 
being placed on entirely the same level. The first 
trace of a New Testament canon binding, like the Old, 
upon the whole Church, is to be found in the writings 
of Melito of Sardis [circa 170) in Asia Minor. But 
the first list of New Testament writings which is 
substantially identical with that of our New Tes- 
tament, the list known as the Muratorian Canon 
{circa 180), in all probabiUty represents, Uke the state- 
ments of IrentEUs, the collection made by the Roman 
Church. Rome, therefore, would seem to have given 
to the world not only the apostolic rule of faith 
from which our children still learn their Cliristianity, 
but also tlie selection of sacred writings which are so 
dear to evangelical people. But this, it is true, was 
not the end of the process; the canon is only on 
the whole identical with ours. It was a long time 
before the rather fluctuating group of Catholic 
epistles was finally fixed. 

hi its main lines, hmcever, the Catholic Church was 
fttllij developed by tlie year 300 ; it was also a visible 
empirical fact, like the individual church, having 
a mihtary form of constitution, a brief standard of 
belief which served as a pass-word, and a complete 
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code by which to regulate its life. Those who Hid 
not adhere to this great Church, by recognizing 
her benefits and sharing in them, were shut out from 
her conununion, were heretics : those who would not 
have her as a Mother could not have GikI as a Father. 
The practice of identiiying the schismatic with the 
heretic came into vogue at a very early date. 

In the fifty years that follow down to the time of 
Cyprian of Carthage tliese main lines become more 
and more rigid : from the brotherhood of churches 
springs the hierarchy. Once more the idea of 
apostolic suvvession became the principal lever. The 
\ development proceeds in three directions. 

1. The gulf which separates the official class from 
other members of the church widens still more, 
producing a distinction between clergy and laymen. 
When, moreover, the officers of the church came to 
be regarded no longer as mere teachers but as 
apostolic teachers, their duties as regards discipline 
and cultus acquired a corresponding importance. 
The idea of n priesthood, which is closely associated 
with that of an offering in the T>ord's Supper, is taken 
up by TertuUian {circa 200), as we shall see later. 
Cyprian adopts it completely. As among Jews and 
pagans, we have a class of chosen persons to whose 
" lot " (kleros) has fallen the ministration at the altar, 
and who act as intermediaries in the communion of 
"the people" (laos) with God. If the "laity" can 
become eliildren of God, they can only do so by the 
agency of the will and mind of another person. The 
teacher and priest who represents the eternal truth and 
is steward of the sanctuary of the Church, naturally 
assumes also the character of a judge who opens and 




shuts the gates of the kingdom of heaven hi accord- 
ance with tlie promise given by tlie Lord to His 
disciples. With the rise of the practice of penance, 
this idea is also reached in the writings of Cyprian. 
Those who have been invested with the office pro- 
nounce sentence of weal or woe, rn the name of 
God, in this life and in the life to come, have the 
riglit of excommunication and of im|H)sing penance, 
powers which fonnerly belonged to the sovereign 
community over which they have now become 
rulers. A congregation is no longer holy because 
by its faith it possesses the Spirit, but the Church 
is holy as represented by its organs and institutions, 
because it is the dwelling of the Most High. It has 
become an institutionfor mhafion ; according to a well- 
known explanation of the saying of the Lord about 
the tares «nd the wheat, of whi<^h Bishop Calixtus 
of Rome {(ircii T20) was the author, sinners are a 
necessary part of its endowment, being the objects 
of its discipline. It has become an institution so 
objectively and essentially holy, that it does not matter 
if its priests themselves are personally quite uidioly ; 
the oflfice itself is of so holy a character that nothing 
can stain it Thus the Church is a great objective 
instrument of God's grace wliich has been given to 
this wicked world, planted in the midst of it, to 
educate it. They who share in its life, and they 
alone, can be saved^whether they are or not is of 
course another matter. 

2. On the other hand, Cyprian puts the matter 
thus : they who live in agreement with the bishop 
possess the Church, for the Church is summed up in 
the bishop. The officer, accordingly, who is con- 
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tinualty referred to by Cj'priftn is the bishop. The 
monarchical clmracter of the bishop's office, as com- 
pared with that of other officers, has been further 
developed. The division of the clergy into " higher 
orders," including bishops, presbj'ters and deacons, 
and "lower orders." compnsing lectors, sub-deacons, 
exorcists, cantors, etc., was also complete by the year 
250; but, in contradiction to the real course of 
history — this being the second great alteration of 
history and closely associated with the first — the 
bishop, since he is an apostolic successor, wishes 
to be regarded as the officer from whom the other 
orders all derive their dignity, regardless of tlie fact 
that one bishop had been exalted by degrees from 
the College of Presbyters. His right is of an 
absolutely divine nature — pts divinum. 

3. It was to carry on this struggle against the other 
orders, that Cyprian — one of the greatest master- 
builders whom the Church has produced— co-oper- 
ated with his episcopal colleagues. The confedera- 
tion of eliurches. which was in evidence at the end 
of tlie second century, gives rise to a amftderation of 
bishops, who feci themselves to be solidly united. 
"The bishops are the pillars of the Church." The 
unity which arises is exemplified in provincial 
unions and synods ; with tlie appearance of metro- 
politans and chief metro jwli tuns, patriarchs and 
cccumenieal synods, the development of the hierarchy 
is complete to its highest degree. Is not the whole 
proud edifice on the point of attaining its culmina- 
tion in oi»e tapering spire? When we reflect upon 
the course described in this chapter, the word Rome 
must surely rise to our lips, whether we wish it 
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or not ! Other ideas than those of Cyprian con- 
cerning the unity of the episcopal church may have 
occurred to other people ; these we shall have to 
consider later in a wider connection. 

Thus at a very early date the growth of the 
Church was very powerful ; it hecame a state within 
the state, though, according to Augustine, a civitas 
Dei within the civitaa diaboli. What attitude had the l^^ 
worldly state adopted towards this new growth ? 

Before we proceed to deal with this question, let 
us summarize the results of the Churcli's development. 
Christianity was now firmly established in the world ; 
it had undertjiken the task of educating the peoples, 
and in tlie form of its rule of faith and its canon, 
particularly tlie latter— to however slight an extent 
they may be conceived in the spirit of the gospel — 
had preserved its connection with its source, the 
historical documents which enshrine the gospel. 
Christendom resembles the man who when he found 
treasure iji a field hid it and purchased the land. 
The Catholic Church thus preserved what was to 
prove the instrument of its own reformation. 



IV 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE ROMAN 

STATE 

By the middle of the third century the one Holy 
Apostolic Kjiiscopal Cliurch was virtually complete. 
We can understand the pride with which such men 
as Cyprian speak of the "ecelesia catholica"; they 
themselves were the first "Fathers" of the Church, 
and as such were venerated by succeeding generations 
in a spirit of deep gratitude. 

How did the state regard this organism which was 
growing up in its midst, this marvellous transfor- 
mation of an unpretentious and purely spiritual 
brotlicrliood into a powerful legal institution, as 
widespread as the empire itself, and provided with 
new and increasing powers at a time when the old 
pillars of society were tottering? Cyprian himself at 
Carthage was doomed to hear the fierce outcry of 
an excited mob, " Away with Cyprian to the lions t " 
and sentence of death pronounced by a Roman judge 
put a stop to that all-inijiortant work of his which 
left so deep a mark on the inner histor)'^ of Catholicism. 
This was the time, the middle of the third century, 
when it first dawned upon the administrators of the 
Roman empire that the Catholic Church was a fact 
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of great import aiid significance ; and at this early 
stage they felt themselves obliged to choose between 
gathering up their forces and exterminating Christi- 
anity, or capitulating to it When the Emperors 
Uecius and Valerian, who were Romans of the 
ancient stamp, decided in favour of extermination, 
they became the first real persecutors of the Cliris- 
tians. Two generations later, the question was 
decided in favour of the alternative course. Con- 
stantine could only act as he did ; he understood 
the circumstances of the age in which he lived, and 
acted with due prudence. 

This is not the popular idea, according to which 
in the reign of Nero believers suttered the most 
terrible persecution, and were hunted down con- 
thiually by the pagan ma.sters of the world. The 
pictures given in the Apocalypse of John gave the 
pattern : Rome is the sinful Babylon, the great 
whore, the mortal enemy of Christians. But at last 
the power of the cross is revealed to Constantine in a 
convincing manner: in hoc figno vinces! More than 
this, it touched his heart : he was inwardly persuaded, 
and allowed Christianity to enter as a conqueror the 
empire of which he had become sole monarch. Thus, 
after a |>eriod of distraction caused by war, he brought 
to the empire an inward peace, the harbinger of 
prosperity, and deserved the title, which he received, 
of Constantine "the Great." 

This view is bicorrect in more respects than one. 
The great and official struggle waged by the state 
against Christianity did not begin until the year 250, 
U that is to say, until after the century which saw the 
I rise of the CathoUc Church, whicli we have noticed 
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ill the preceding chapter. It caimot be said that the 
Roman state itself in the person of its representatives, 
the emperoni, had any clear and consistent idea of 
hindering the growth of the Catholic Church by per- 
secuting its members ; indeed, the problem presented 
by Christians never became a question that required 
to be dealt with on general lines throughout the 
whole empire ; we do not know of any formal edict 
issued before the reign of Decius. Impenal decrees 
did, it is true, treat of or touch upon the attitude to 
be adopted by the authorities towards the Christians, 
but such decrees were either general religious edicts, 
such as that of Marcus Aurelius, affecting persons 
who introduced religious innovations calculated 
to excite the people, or instructions to particular 
governors, which were for the most part answers to 
inquiries concerning their jurisdiction made by the 
governors themselves. They never took the form of 
direct commands to abolish and exterminate Christian 
conventicles. 

The fact that there was no general sys*tem of 
dealing witli the Christian problem makes it ditficult 
for us to form a clear idea of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. Unfortunately the collection whicli the 
great jurist Ulpiaii about the year 215 made of all the 
rescripts relating to cases in which proceedings were 
taken against Christians has been lost ; and in the 
elaborate codifications of Roman law undertaken at 
a later date, in the fifth and sixth centuries, by the 
Christian emperors Theodosius II. and Justinian, 
this particular material was not preserved, for the 
very good reason that it was considered obsolete. 
But even much that would explain facts in the 
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general environment^ such as the official authority 
of a governor or the relations between [wlice ad- 
ministration and the criminal code, has only very 
recently become an object of thorough investi- 
gation. 

Only one course is possible : to collect the separate 
facts as each case occurs and throughout each reign, 
and determine the state of the law ; it is useless to 
bring to the study of the records a preconceived and 
doubtful hypothesis. The best authorities we possess 
are the oldest Acts of Martyrs, simple narratives that 
bear the stamp of truth, decked out in edifying 
language in their rehgious bearing, but faithfully 
preserving the legal forms. The letters of the church 
at Smyrna concerning the death of the aged I'olycarp 
(155 or 1G6). and of the church at Lyons concerning 
its distress {circa 177), or the account of martyrdoms 
in Numtdian Scili (180), are not merely stirring 
records ; they are very valuable historical sources. 
In addition to these we have the statements of 
Christian Fathers, especially those preserved m their 
Apologies, of which the most important is that of the 
jurist Tertullian. Decrees of certain emperors have 
been preserved — of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
Marcus Aurehus — in an appendix to the Apologies of 
Justin Martyr, and in the Church Historj' of ßusebius. 
But the idea that these decrees, which are quite 
friendly to the Christians, are genuine^ has in some 
cases been abandoned ; In the other cases the genuine- 
ness is open to grave doubt, though in late years 
some attempt has usually been made to save their 
historical character. It cannot be denied that as 
early as the second cetktury craft supplemented 
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wjurage in promoting the Clmstian cause. Even 
Justin appeals' to what were supposed to be official 
reports of PUate on the trial of Clu'ibt ; whether or 
not their existence was only imaginary is disputed. 
Tertulliau not only professed to know of a tetter 
written by Pilate to Tiberius in favour of Christ ; he 
is also able to tell us that the emperor's attitude was 
friendly. The apologist Bishop Melito of Sardis about 
the year 170 wrote to the effect that all the Roman 
emjierors, witli the notorious exception of those vile 
offenders Nero and Domitian, were well disposed 
towards the Christians : the person iiddressed was 
Marcus ^Vurelius, said by Mehto to liave been equally 
friendly to the Christians, in pursuance of the tradi- 
tional policy of his predecessors. There can be no 
doubt that about the year 200 there was a widespread 
legend that Marcus Aurelius had pennitted the con- 
fession of Christianity, because when liis army was 
in danger it had been saved by the prayers of his 
Christian soldiers. 

Thus tlie account of the outward development of 
tlie Church and the history of the Roman emperors 
were emended and adapted Irom the standpohit of 
the apologist. 

But the fact that people were able to do this 
without making themselves ridiculous shows that 
the attitude of the highest authorities was not as a 
rule altogether aggressive. How is this comparative 
toleration of Chriatianif tf to be e..vpiat?ied ? 

In the opinion of the present writer, the period 
extending to the reign of Oecius must be divided 
into three sections, and the question answered rather 
diflereatly in each case: (IJ the Hrst century, in- 
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eluding the persecutions of Nero and Domitian ; (2) 
the period of the good emperors, as they have been 
called, from Nerva and Trajan to Marcus Aurelius; 
and (3) the period from Commodus to Philip the 
Arabian, the predecessor of Decius. 

At the very outset two general principles must be 
borne in mind; the one applies to the Christian.s, /■ 
the other to the Homan state. The saying of the / / 
F^ord, " Render unto Cicsar the things which are "• 
Caesar's," and that of Paul, " Let every soul be in 
subjection to the higher powers," were likely to 
prepare Chiistians to adopt a friendly and loyal 
attitude towards the external government ; the words 
" Ivove the brethren, fear God, " and " Honour the 
king," are placed together in 1 Pet. ii. 17 ; and in 
1 Tim, iL 2, people are exhorted to offer suppli- 
cation, prayer, intercession, and thanksgiving in tlie 
first place for kings and all those who are in 
authority, that they may lead " a tranquil and 
quiet life in all godliness and honesty." We learn 
from 1 Clement that at the end of the first 
century the Ttoman Church prayed for the rulers 
of this world in terms very similar la tliose used in 
the prayers of our own Church. Such principles 
preclude the idea that the Christians excited 
any feeling against the state ; they even show that 
they developed a life of brotherhood which not 
only had moral and social virtues of its own, but 
became a positive help to the state, and must have 
been welcomed by it on all hands in those days of 
distraction and social transition. 

To turn now to the attitude of the state. The 
lloman empire, like the ancient world in general, wai» 
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tolerant in matters of religion. Having brought all 
the rehgions of its subjects under one roof, it was not 
possible to prevent any individual from practising his 
native creed anywhere, even in the capital itself; 
and at a very early date any inclination to do so 
disappeared. In view of the political character of 
ancient religions, any attempt to do away with them 
would be equivalent to an effort to obliterate the 
nationality of the subject races ; and Romans were far 
from wishing to attempt this. All that was asked in 
consideration of this tolerant spirit was that those 
who were not citizens should recognize the deities of 
the Roman state. Any hesitation to honour the gods 
who were described as dii nostri would have indicated 
a frame of mind that was politically dangerous, would 
have meant lese majesty, or high treason. The 
state, on the contrary, had abandoned the attempt 
to prevent its own citizens from visiting foreign 
altars, from worshipping Isis or Cybele, or from 
leaching philosophical scepticism, provided that they 
did not give up on principle, or attack, the worship 
of the state in the person of its gods, and especrially 
in the person of the emperor himself. As to this, 
all of them were accustomed already to take a 
political view of religion, and of polytheism, which 
formed part of it. 

The Jews with their strict monotheism and its 
claim that Yahwe was the one and only Lord, presented 
a new problem. Since» however» the claim took a 
national form, the absolute and spiritual principle 
being concealed, Judaism was tolerated like other 
religions ; peculiar as the Jewish faith seemed to 
be, it was held to be merely a national cult. To 
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excuse them from taking part in the cult of the 
jtate was of course illogical, but it was necessary. By 
'■way of compensation, people were forbidden to adopt 
^the Jewish faith on pain of death. 
^m Since in the first century Christians could not be 
Hdistinguished with any certainty ft-om Jews, Roman 
' toleration of CImstianity is easily explained ; they 
^were thought to be a Jewish sect, and were allowed 
^to live "under the shelter of a tolerated religion." 
The persecution that took place in the reign of 
HDomitian may be explained in the same way ; it was 
Hdireetcd against tlie Jews, who tried to avoid pay- ^ 
Hmcnt of a Roman tax, but was extended to Christians 
Has well, because they seemed to be identical with the 
Bjews in their mode of life. In the persecution in 
Hthe reign of Nero this state of things is reversed. 
^This was not a case of Jew-baiting; it was un- 
doubtedly an attempt to punish the Christians on 
i account of their beliefs, on account of the odium 
l^neri.t humani ; as our authority Tacitus says, "on 
[account of their hostility to the world," which, trans- 
lated into different language, means on account of 
their rugged supernatural enthusiasm, which lived 
[on the thought of the approaching end of the 
world, and defied that brilliant and beautiful world 
of the emperors. Though Christianity was dis- 
covered in the course of inquiries, the conflict arose 
out of a charge of incendiarism ; Christians were not 
persecuted as such, nor was their refusal to take 
[part in the cult of tlie emperor at this stage taken 
[into consideration. Possibly the assertion that tliey 
I possessed "magic" books provided the legal ground 
>r condemning them as a faction that had become 




dangerous to the common wenl. As yet wliui made 
them a real danger to the state had escaped notice : 
this will explain the fact — or what seems to be 
the fact^that the persecution died out as soon as 
the "torches of Nero" were extinguished in the 
emperor's garden. The influx of Jewish elements 
which followed, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
increasing, we may be sure, the percentage of Jewish 
ChristiaiLs in the Roman Church, caused the Chris- 
tians in the days of the Flavians to be again lost 
sight of behind the shelter of Judaism. 

It may be that a clear distinction was first made 
between Jews and Christians at the end of the reign 
of Domitian. when further facts came to light. 
Members of his own family were accused of "atheism," 
and for the first time, if we may assign the letter in 
the Apocalypse (ii. 13) to this period, we hear of the 
cult of the emperor giving rise to a case of martjTdom. 
Anyhow, when after the destruction of Jerusalem 
Jewish Christianity lost its power, and Gentile 
Christians were left to carry forward the development 
of Christianity, the difference could no longer be 
hidden. It must have been endent in the period of 
the "good emperors " that this was a form of mono- 
theism which could in no sense be regarded simply 
as a national cult : it aimed at being absolute. 
Accordingly, Christianity could no longer be included 
amongst ordinary religions and tolerated. A second 
period begirtx, less peacefni than the first. In the 
reign of Trajan (98-117) the bishops of .Tenisalem 
and Antioch suffered martjTdom. In the reign of 
Hadrian (117-188) the first Christian apologist 
appeared in Greece, and perhaps Telesphorus. who 
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afterwards included in the list of bishops. 

ras doomed to suffer death at Rome. In the 

reign of Antonimis Pius (188-161) Justin wnite 

tdown his weighty and outspoken discourses in 

[defence of Christianity; in the reign of Marcus 

[Aurelius (161 -180) he was martyred, together with a 

number of his disciples. Holycarp of SmjTna, who 

was nearly a hundred years old, was burned aUve ; 

though whether this happened in the reign of the 

llast-name<i emperor or of his predecessor is still 

{disputed. Certain it is that in the days of Marcus 

Aurelius discourses in defence of Cliristianity and 

martyrdoms were equally numerous ; and a severe 

[storm swept over the churches of Gaul and Asia 

; Minor, the effects of which were still felt in the early 

years of the reign of Commodus (180-192), even in 

Africa. Then the wind veered. Indeed, it is quite 

clear that Christians were regarded by the authorities 

jand the people, with very good reason, though they 

'themselves would not have admitted it, as dangerous 

'to the state and as guilty of Ihe nutjexti'; and the 

norftni ip-tum, or the mere admission that peciple 

Ijelonged to the faith, was enough. Are we not 

[forced to conclude that the state now persecuted 

I Christianity itself? 

And yet it cannot be said that the persecution of 
I this "enemy of the Uoman people " was of a general 
^and inquisitorial nature. What happened were 
Iwa ys imlated attacks nrierely, which were soon over, 
and affected only a small number of persons. A few 
dozen members of the church at I^yons were put to 
death, and in Smyrna the persecution flickered out 
on the death of Polycarp. Contrast this with the 



crowds of Christians and the number of churches 
which we know existed ! And whenever any move- 
ment was made against the Christians, it was always 
started, not by the authorities, but by the people. 
Complaints and denimciations were put forward in 
an orderly or, as often happened, in a tumultuous 
manner ; thereupon the governors took the matter 
up, and for the most part did all they possibly could 
to render it easy for the Christians to make disavowal 
and so to save themselves. If their efforts were 
unavailing, they took sharp and sometimes summary 
action, as if they had to deal with members of a 
society of law-breakers who deser\'ed nothing less 
than death. 

That the Roman methods were as contradictory as 
all our authorities, especially the stories of martjTdom, 
suggest, is officially confirmed by the famous letter 
sent (circa 113) by Trajan to the governor of Bithynia, 
the younger Pliny ; com/uirendi non sunt, " the 
Christians should not be sought out *' ; as a rule tlie 
Government ignored the existence of the Christian 
chui-ches. but whenever a particular case of dis- 
turbance arose among the people it was deemed 
necessary to punish persons witli death simply for 
belonging to tlie faith, or for refusing to sacrifice, 
which was known to amoimt to the same thing. 
If this was not consistent juristic logic, it was 
political prudence, and solved the problem pre- 
sented to the rulers of Rome by these people who 
were guilty of lese mnjeste and yet did good social 
service and were notoriously harmless, these rebels 
who paid tlieir taxes so loyally to the authorities. 
This opportunism was not discarded in the following 
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reigns, though in that of Marcus Aurelius informers 
were inducetl to make tlieir charges by the hope 
of a reward, and the new and general religious law, 
which we have mentioned above, made it easier 
to punish persons who were said to be guilty of 
disturbing the people. 

Since the governors in the provinces or the pr«- 
Jectus tirbi at Home possessed extensive powers for 
administrative and police purposes, called coerdtio^ it 
was quite possible for them to take arbitrary action. 
Upon them, for instance, fell the duty of enforcing 
onler In religion as well as in the affairs of the state. 
Mommsen has done great service in showing that as a 
rule it was in this way, and not by means of ordinary 
criminal proceedings, that Christians were interfered 
with. These governors acted thus on their own 
responsibility, and were not bound by forms ; this 
alone made sucli elastic and illogical measures pos- 
sible as are prescribed in the rescript of Trajan, 
and we canriiot be surprised that the Christians 
complained when the proceedings took such an 
arbitrary course as this. The chief care of emperor 
and governor was to preserve the public peace; 
whenever there was a tumult, a dangerous riot, 
or a disturbance among the people, persecutions 
followed and victims were demanded ; but so long 
as there was peace, little or no notice was taken 
of the Christians. 

This was still more the case In the third period^ 
which extended to the reign of Decius. It was a 
long period of peace and of quiet expansion, 
interrupted only for a short time by the persecution 
of catechumens at the beginning of the third century 
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in the reign of Septimius Sevenis (193-211), which 
gave rise to the famous inurtyrcloms of Perpetua and 
Felicitas in Africa, and to that of Leonides, the father 
of Origen, in Alexandria. Apart from this, peace 
reigned for nearly sixty years. In the reign of 
Coinmodus " sjiicretism " is already the order of the 
day. When Septimius Severus married a second 
time, the emperor came under Syrian influence, and 
the migration of Eastern cults to the West, which 
was such a great factor in the history of religion, cul- 
minated. Christianity, whose home was in Palestine, 
consequently received greater consideration. The 
syncretism, however, was of such a kind as to give a 
special impetus to the monotheistic tendency which 
we have noted above. The sun-god of anterior Asia 
is represented^ as the one god of all life. The 
biography of ApoUonius of Tyana, embellished at this 
time by Philostratus, teaches that the full measure of 
wisdom is to be found among the Brahmans in the 
land of the sunrise. When the levelling process began 
in the separate parts of the empire, when the right of 
Roman citizenship was extended to all provincials 
even, and the world-empire enfolded a great multitude 
of subjects with equal rights, the idea of a universal 
religion suited to a universal empire began to gain 
ground. At a later date it was reported that the 
Emperor Alexander Severus (222-235) wrote sayings 
of the Lord on the walls of his palace, and in his 
private chapel added images of the representative men 
of tl»c (-)ld and New Testament. Abraham and Christ, 
to tliose of the old and new paganism, Orpheus 
and Apollotiius; it was soon said also that PhiHp 
the Arabian <24>4-249) was a Cliristian. During 
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this period Christianity enjoyed not merely toleration, 
but friendly treatment. J*agan society, even in the 
upper classes, is already affected in many ways by 
Christian influences. In Alexandria there grows up 
by the side of Neoplatonism a science of Christian 
theology ; its chief author, Origen, towers high 
above all his contemporaries in learning, and is 
an object of interest and admiration even to the 
Roman court. 

Would Komc capitulate soon to Christianity ? It 
is evident that the matter would soon be decided one 
way or anotlier, for real iHTitecutions were now 
starting which were definite in aim and covered a 
wide field. When the clergy, especially the bishops, 
suffered, the organization was deprived of its directors, 
and the faithful lost their leaders. The next thing 
that happened was that every individual was requested 
to offer sacrifice; such were the commands, first of 
Decius (250-251), and afterwards of Valerian (257- 
259). It was now realize<l that the ideals of the old 
age and the new, of old Roman society and the young 
Catholic Church, were antagonistic. 

The terrible state of confusion into which the 
empire was brought by the soldiei-s' emperore made 
it inevitable that there should soon be a cessation 
of hostilities and a period of peace. Again there 
followed a time of peace wliich lasted for forty years, 
at the end of which perhaps a sixth or a tenth part 
of the emperor's subjects had become Christians. 
Christianity had spread in the army, among the court 
officials, and in the family of the emperor. The 
Church, which had long since made its peace with 
the world, and now placed its powers at the disposal 
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of the state, might now be regarded as the con- 
servative force. 

When Diocletian founded new institutions to 
strengthen the empire, the question of an imperial 
religion became very important, and he must have 
wondered whether Christianity ought not to be 
included amongst them. But paganism once more 
gathered up its strength in the form of Neoplatonism, 
which had a religious colouring and accommodated 
itself to the superstition of the masses, and in the year 
803 the aging emperor was enticed, half against 
his will, to attempt to exterminate the Christians. 
Christianity has been compared with a ball which 
when it is thrown to the ground at once bounces 
back into the air. When in B05 the arrangements 
for the succession which he had himself made 
required Diocletian to withdraw to Salona, he had 
not overthrown Christianity ; but the empire, dis- 
tracted by the wars waged by the Augusti and the 
Ccesars, was falling to pieces. 

The passionate way in which Galerius championed 
the cause of paganism made it impossible to separate 
the qu&slion of succession from the problem of 
{religion. To attack Galerius, then Maximian and 
iMaxentius, and fmally Licinius^in other words, to 
Iclear the path for a single niler — was equivalent to 
pnaking an alliance with the Christians. Moreover. 

ka man who could read the signs of the times must 
have felt that this organization which was so 
thoroughly stable, this institution which was so rich 
in holy ideals and social benefits, the CathoHc hier- 
archy, was his best friend. Constantinc the son of 
Constantius Chlorus did understand this. Tradition 
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and a personal leaning towards monotheism may 
have led liiin at first to espouse the cause of the sun- 
god rather thaii of the (iod of the Cliristians. but 
the political circumstances of the time compelled 
him to side witli the Christians. His wars be- 
came crusades against the enemies of Christ tlie 
Lord ; bishops assembled round his camp - tent, 
hke the priests of Israel around the ark of the 
covenant 

AVhen he had conquered, and by slow stages and 
with due caution liad promoted Christianity from 
the position of an officially recognized religion (313) 
to that of one which was privileged, his contem- 
poraries greeted him as the great Christian emperor 
who had trodden the serpent imder foot, regardless 
of the fact that his merit consisted for the most part 
in allowing himself to be borne along by circum- 
stances over which he had no control. Nevertheless, 
we feel that he was none tlie less an instrument of 
God. By forcing the universal state to adopt the 
church of a universal religion he gave the aging 
empire a means of support which was the more 
valuable because it combined spiritual with material 
benefits : the Church, which had developed its sys-tem 
of hierarchy by borrowmg the political ideas of 
organisation, now paid the state back with interest. 
The holy Roman empire of the ancient stamp 
originated with the State Church. Henceforth the 
alliance of church and state was based upon common 
interests, interests so closely akin that the attempt 
of the noble fanatic. Julian the Apostate, to revive 
pagimism was hopeless from the first, and was in no 
sense popular. 
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When the Church became rich and powerful, and 
its clerj^y « privilege«! class, the state, through the 
Church, led the heads and hearts of the masses. 

Paganism received its deathblow within the bounds 
of the empire in the reign of Theodosius the Great 
(379-395), when Christianity was promoted from the 
rank of a privileged rehgion to that of a religion 
with exclusive rights. At the time of Justinian, in 
the middle of the sixth century, paganism lost all 
rights; eventually, at least in the East, its remaining 
adherents were brought into the state religion, when 
multitudes were compelled to submit to baptism. 
The victory of Christianity was complete. 

What was the cost of this victory? The Church 
welcomed Constantine with enthusiasm as its de- 
liverer, and Hung itself into his arms; it lost its 
^ dignity and sacrificed its freedom. Ecclesiastical 

•• By/antinism" in its most detestable form was 
knocking at the doors of the state church. 

Nevertheless it must not be forgotten that the age 
of the imperial church represents the ripe firstfruits 
of a long development. It was the ßist chissical 
period of Catßiolicixui. Not only the state, but tlie 
mind of the people as well, came more and more 
into the closest sympathy with Christianity— the 
Gra-'CO-Uoman form of Christianity, of which we 
have such splendid examples in the period of the 
great Cappadocians, and of Chrjsostom, Ambrose 
and Augustine — a form really far more Greek 
than Koman. Constantine went to a new Rome, 

L Byzantium was converted into Constantinople as 
the new centre of the empire, the imperial church 
was transferred more and more to the East, where 
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alone church life found that peacefiihiess which 
was necessary for its expansion. Turning now 
to this fruitful growth within the Church, we shall 
have to follow up three lines of development 
which culminated in Dogma, Monasticism, and 
the Mass. 
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The Church adopted the general Graeco-Ronian, but 
particularly the Gi-eek, spirit. VVhat is meant by 
this ? When we examined the character of paganism 
at the time of Christ, we discovered two facts : firstly, 
that great value was attached to knowledge, the habit 
of speculating arid pliUosopliizing, which began among 
the upper classes but passed even into the lower, the 
intellectual attitude, and the closely related habit 
denoted by moralisni, which is based on the conviction 
that if once the most important of all conditions was 
fulßlled, the knowledge of virtue, of tlie good, and 
of God. people might be expected to do good and 
to attain to communion with God. We fomid, 
secondly, especially in the mystery cults, that a form 
of piety was cherished the aim of which was to 
guarantee a direct experience and present enjoyment 
of conmiunion with God. Christianity, having com- 
pletely adapted itself to the soil of the empire, and 
wedded itself to the soul of the people, inherits three 
kinds of bias ^intellectual, moral, and aesthetic. 
The gospel and its ethical character accordingly 
suffer from three obscurations: (1) Christianity is 
regarded as a body of doctrine imparted to men 
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by God, as dognia; (2) on man's side, Christianity is 
a form of service, in its more perfect form of special 
service, a higher kind of morality, even an emancipa- 
tion from the power of tlie senses, monasticisin : (3) 
Christianity, regarded as an actual union between 
man and God. becomes a cultns mystery, a sacra- 
mental mysticism. Such is the orthodox cultiis- 
church of Justinian, which adopted monasticism. Let 
us examine in detail the process by which it did so. 

Firstly, then, as to the means by which Christianity 
sufrei'e<l intellectual distortioo. 

In our introductory remarks regarding the rise 
of the Cath<tlic Cluirch we have already alluded to 
that fundamental form of Christian piety tliiit was 
prevalent on Gentile-Christian soil. We must now 
resume tlie subject at the point at which we dropped 
it. The jVpostolic Fathers, as they are called, clearly 
indicate that those features of Christianity were 
placed in the foreground which proved to be most 
acceptable, which supplied answers to the particular 
questions of tliose people who desired a religious and 
moral life and were on a higher spiritual plane than 
others : these took the form of a revelation of the one 
unknown God and a recommendation of a new law 
for the attainment of eternal hfe. Gnosticism, the 
great movement of the second century, plunged the 
incipient Church into a crisis, because tlie speculative 
craving was fully satisfied, even if in an extravagant 
way; as the name implies, it was claimed tliat true 
Christiaiiitv is knowledge, a higher wisdom. Christen- 
dom"!?! general warded off tlie danger, falling back 
upon the great but simple main lines of apostolic 
tradition, making them a rule of faith ; collecting the 
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scriptures regarded as genuine and giving them 
the authoritative position of a canon. This action 
itself, however, shows clearly that, however hostile 
Christianity was to Gnosticism, it could not avoid 
being greatly affected by it. Christianity was a very 
much more simple form of knowledge than the 
Gnostics maintained, but all the same it was a 
form of knowledge. The acceptance of a number 
of facts and books which were treated as the 
statutes and code of the faith made a man orthodox, 
and orthodoxy made him a Cathohc, and so a 
Christian. The gospel itself had originally taught 
people to regard themselves as children of God, 
and consequently to live a holy hfe hid with Christ 
in God. This involved an acceptance of certain 
ideas, a knowledge of God and Christ ; but since 
in opposition to Gnosticism these ideas were now 
demarcated^ that is to say, defined and stereotyped, 
stamped as indispensable — there arose a danger 
of their being regarded as ideas which might be 
held independently of or apart from the holy life 
of communion with God ; there was a risk that 
the mere fact of obeying the conuiiand to accept 
them might be treated as something valuable In 
itself and capable of being detached, as it were, 
from the ethical principles. However much the 
Apostolicon. whicli Luther was the first to explain 
"evangelically,'* betrays tl»e marks of the soil in 
which it originated, by adding statements of history 
to matters of faith, by abandoning the concentric 
relationship of all the clauses to the whole work of 
salvation brought by Christ, by omitting clear state- 
ments regarding sin, the law, and grace, and so 
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ignoring the ethical character of the religion of atone- 
ment, it gave an impetus, spite its simple greatness, to 
the intellectual development A specifically Catholic 
conception of faith arises which involves an obscur- 
ing of the biblical conception. The latter implies a 
devoted ti"ust in a Person, knowledge of whom is 
presupposed, but the religions attitude is now con- 
sidered to be best exemplified by beUef in or assent to 
Statements made about this Person. In this sense 
Irena?us says that faith is obedience, and Tertullian 
exclaims. " I have beUcved what 1 was bound to 
believe." From trust in God and Christ. God in 
Christ, faith comes to mean the habit of holding 
definite statements to be true without leading to any 
practical results in inward feeling and outward be- 
haviour ; it is not the attitude of mind according to 
which the really important thing is always to have 
one's attention fixed on this Person. 

The bishops, as an official class of apostolic teachers, 
formed a Unk with the past and the future, and 
guaranteed the purity and correctness of the tradition. 
In this way the norms which we have spoken of were, 
as it were, taken care of ; the bishops became guardians 
of the code of faith. When us early as the beginning 
of the third century people began to take little or no 
account of the personal merits of the holder of the 
ofüce, and, in view of the fact that his office made 
him the organ of di\Tme grace and truth, began to 
ascribe to bim an objective and inviolable official 
character, it was only natural that tlie bishop should 
advance a further step and attach value to the pure 
doctrine which was committed to his charge, for its 
own sake, and independently of its bearing upon life, 
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regarding it as a divine gift of grace imparted object- 
ively to mankind. 

In this way the further expansion of the idea of 
the hierarchy introduced an unusually dubious funn 
of development. When a controversy of a somewhat 
general nature arose, if a particular bishop was not 
able or would not venture to decide the matter, the 
only alternative was for him to take counsel with 
his episcopal colleagues. The episcopal synod thus 
becomes a higher court for the decision of questions 
of doctrine. The consequence was that a reUgious 
truth was decided by a majority of votes. Quite 
regardless of the facrt that all sorts of accidental 
considerations, and a great number of subordinate 
secular interests, might determine, or at any rate 
affect, the result, religious truth was entrusted to a 
method which, however necessary its practice in 
purely secular aflairs, is a pure failure in spiritual 
matters, where it hi always the quality not the 
quantity of votes that counts. When spiritual 
questions are treated in this legal way, the belief 
which ought to rest upon personal <!onviction becomes 
nothing more than a law of faith which may be 
imposed, like a secular enactment, upon the minority 
and all who are represented by it. The meaning of 
dogma is altered, iuid a new definition invented. 

The old symbol, however, was so short and simple 
that even in the second century, when it came into 
more generid use throughout the Church, keen con- 
troversies had arisen over a number of (juestions; 
these could not be settled by a mere appeal lo the 
words of tlie .symbol, and in the third centurj' they 
pressed for decision in the form we have already 
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I mentioned. An impulse was given to new efforts 
further development when the canon was made 

second rule of faitli and added to tlie symbol. 
A simple exegesis of the Holy Scriptures carried 
people many steps further and covered a good 
many points that were not found in the symbol. 
And yet the expositions ought, strictly speaking, 
to follow the lead of the symbol. How was the 
matter to be decided ? By Christian t/iro/ogy, which 
built its work upon the symbol and as an addition 
to it 

Gnosticism had introduced vast philosophical sys- 
tems ; its church opponents, when they proceeded 
to attack it. were obliged to borrow the weapons of 
their enemies. The Jews contemptuously regarded 
the Christian religion as an apostasy; pagan s deemed 
it a del usion of the mob ; the state^_treated those 
who professed it us a sect dangerous to the general 
welfare. Defenders of Christianity were bound to 
show to the .Jews that it was the religion of fulfilment ; i 
to the pagans, that so far from deserving persecution 
it ought to he greatly appreciated, because it was a 
reasonable form of worship and had much in common 
with the idealistic philosophy of pagan philosophers 
and rulers, especially of such devout philosophical 
rulers as Antoninus Piiis and Marcus Aurehus. 
Apologists and anti-gnostics were for the most part 
identical, that is to say. they were the literary people. 
They were often, especially at first, drawn from the 
philosophical class and continued to be "sophists"; 
Justin {ch'ca 150), for instance, even after he had 
become a Christian teacher, wore the dress of his 
class, the philosopher's mantle. With tlie help of 
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the culture of their age, in which they had become 
versed before their conversion, they championed the 
Christian and Catholic cause against pagans. Jews, 
and separatists or heretics. Even those of them 
who, like Tatian {circa 160), spoke of philosophy 
with contempt, made good use of the apparatus of 
philosophical ideas, though they attacked the philo- 
sophical methods of their opponents. Since they 
scientifically elaborated the Christian faith, the ideas 
of which were now for the first time paraphrased and 
rewritten, they were the first " tlieologiaiis " — a term 
first used by Justin ; since they protected the 
interests of the Church universal by fighting against 
heresy, they were Catholic theologians ; but in any 
case they were " Fathers of the Church " and the 
founders of "Patristic," 

Two points must be emphasized as regards the 
sjihstfince of their work. In tlieir efforts to make 
the truth of Christianity acceptable to pagans, the 
apologists were impelled to devote special attention 
to Jewish-Alexandrine apologetics. This branch of 
literature had already produced a synthesis by com- 
bining the monotheism of the Old Testament and 
the stringent ethics of religion derived from Israel 
with the kindred ideas of philosophical paganism. 
Christian apologetics, as started by .lustin and 
continued by the great Alexandrine Church Fathers 
in a similar spirit, are in a peculiar sense pervaded 
by the spirit of Philo. The chief idea employed 
by Philo for the purpose of bringing Godwin the 
transcendental sense of Plato — into relationship with 
the world without defiling Him. and of reconciling 
the dififerent elements of truth to be found amongst 
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rreeks. Jews, etc.. at the same time, is that of the 
Loffos of God. This idea is taken up by the 
apologists : the Logos is the organ of creation, the 
organ of all revelation, who has planted germs of 
truth even in the pagan world. This also was He 
who subsequently became man in Christ, thus 
supplying what was wanting in philosophical ideas 
about God and monil efforts to reach God. the 
assurance of a clear revelation : this was He who 
made known the One God, the new spiritualized code 
of ethics, and the certainty of reward or punishment 
in a future life — the true, because the only reliable. 
philosophy. This is the real redemption, a redemp- 
tion of the thinking man from doubt ; this is the sum 
of Christianity, the highest thing that can be said of 
it. The liistorical life of Jesus, His cross and passion, 
on this aspect of the matter, are of such secondary 
importance that in the works of some apologists the 
name of Christ does not appear at all, so much is 
said about tlie Logos. In this intellectual and meta- 
physical sphere the whole emphasis is laid on the 
statements regarding the manner in which God 
unfolds Himself in the l^ogos, the " second God," 
which at first was often conceived in Stoic fashion as 
emanation, and regarding His incarnation in Chri.st, 

This is the first thing that has to be said about the 
contents of this earliest form of theology, and it 
applies to the statements made by the apologists in 
reply to pagans. It is clear that what the Apostolic 
Fathers as a whole were led to fasten upon as the 
attitude essential to a Christian and as the true idea 
of rehgion, was already beginning to take the form of 
fixed conceptions in the science of theology. As a 
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reply to the heresy of Gnosticisiii. thouglits sucli as 
those which are found in a naive and immature form 
in the works of Ignatius of Antioch, and which were 
affected by the great heresy even in its early stages. 
are ideally expressed. In Gnosticism itself interest 
is centred on the great questions of the origin of 
the world, of cosmology; we hear of emanations 
of eternal forces, of phantom sons and aeons from the 
greatest Deity, and the Platonic doctrine of ideas is 
particularly prominent; tliough, in afcordance with 
its Oriental origin, far greater stress is laid on the 
practical work of bridging over the gulf that separates 
man and (Jod. tlie misery of separation from God 
being here felt far more keenly. It thus becomes 
more religious, and approximates to the Christianity 
of those who belonged to the Church. The redemp- 
tion consists in this : tlie highest God, who must be 
carefully distinguished from the god of creation, or 
the fallen god of matter, sends forth tlie Savitiur 
Christ from the silent realms of the bright heights of 
heaven, and makes Him seemingly live amongst men 
in order to deliver them, as far as possible, from the 
entanglement of matter. By revealing the highest 
God He attracts to Himself the spiritual men in whom 
the divine spark still lives, gathers them around Him. 
and leads them back to the upper world, leaving the 
lower world to perish. Apart from the aristocratic 
intcllectualism of this doctrine of redemption, the 
influence of paganism is clearly seen in the sharp 
distinction which is drawn between matter and spirit 
Exponents of church tradition such as Irena^us. by 
rejecting this dualism, by maintaining that the Gods 
of creation and redemption are one and the same, by 
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claiming, therefore, that the Old Testament aiid the 
Christian message are closely connected, as we have 
already explained in another context, made Christ, 
who was the personal figure in this story of salvation, 
live amongst men not seemingly but really, and 
empha5i/,ed the fact that He came in our flesh and, by 
taking upon Him our perishable nature entirely, as it 
were, created it anew, made it divine, deified it. In 
this way these Greeks were continually and increas- 
ingly impressed with the idea that it was absolutely 
essential for our redemption that the Deity should 
take upon Him our fleshly nature : in other words, in 
the fonn in wh itrli the do ctrine develops in the 
Catholic Church it loses its centralization upon tJie 
ethical "life of humanity, and receives a physical 
character, or, more correctly, since the Redeemer's 
nature is originally supernatural, a physical-hypcr- 
phySLcaL or metaphysical character. 

We have in fact a historical scheme of salvation 
jn whielt Christ is the central figur e, but th e earthly 
history ii* really only the one Christmas stoiy ; the 
cradle is here more important than the cross, the 
manhood of the Redeemer is here quite unimportant 
compared with the incarnation ; in Fact, it is the story 
of a superterrestrial being, the pretcrrestrial existence 
of Christ being always assumed as the starting-point. 
Though in this train of thought a different value 
necessarily attached to the conception of the IvOgos 
from that given to it by the apologists, though the 
conception was brought into much closer relations 
H with the historical manifestation of the Redeemer, 
I it could very well be brought into line if it was 
I regarded as the principle by which God unfolded and 

I __._ 
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revealed Himself, an idea which people were the more 
ready to adopt because they could connect it with 
related conceptions current among the Gnostics, 
while, on the otlier hand, they learnt to see in it 
that principle of creation and redemption which held 
together what Gnosticism wished to tear asunder. 
The form which the conception took amongst the 
apologists, which was more cosmologlcal and philo- 
sophical, and that which it took among^ anti-gnostics, 
which was more soteriological and religious, could be 
combined. 

This made it victorious. Not, however, immedi- 
ately. We find the Church at the beginning of the 
third century agitated by voiitr&vei-ines about the Logos 
doctrine. TertuUian (circa 200), one of its foremost 
defenders, tells us tliat the great majority of believers 
were disquieted by these speculations, because they 
seemed to endanger monotheism, the single rule or 
monarchy of God. And this monarch ianism was 
now developed in theological speculation, a number 
of new explanations being suggested. One party 
represented that Christ was not an incarnation of 
God, but was merely tilled with divine power 
(Dynaraists); another, on the contrary, mnde Him 
absolutely God incarnate to the extent tliat He 
became simply another mode of I'evealing God 
(Modalists). the Father Himself suffering on the cross 
fPatripassianists). It was Origen of Alexandria, the 
great ** Gnostic " of the Church, who made the Logos- 
Christology, and at the same time the doctrine of 
the *• economy," as it has been called, of the inner 
houseliuld in God, victorious at the end of the third 
century. His training in Greek pliUosophy enabled 
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im, in the system of Christian truth whicli he 
[founded, to hold fast to monotheism and yet to 
teach that God unfolded Himself in three modes: as 
the Father, the IjOgos-Son, and the Spirit, It was 
obvious that this gave rise to the danger that tri- 
Btlieisni and eventually polytheism might ereep into 
the Church again. The danger became acute when 

IDionysius succeeded Origen as head of the Alex- 
andrine college, and yet even Origen's opponents, even 
the last and greatest of the Monarchians, Paul of 
Samosata {circa 275), could no longer escape from 
the idea of the Logos. 
The situation was such that it was time to arrive 
at some general decmoriji. People had advanced, 
especially in the East, far beyond the brief statements 
of the Apostles' Creed I On all sides there was 
urgent need to explain, and so to supplement, the old 
rule of faith. There were already in the Ea,stem 
B churches baptismal confessions which incorporated 
the results of theological speculation. 

What was the reason ? What had the Church to 
do with speculative theology? In this connection let 

^what we said, before dealing with the substance, about 
the Jorrfud point of view imder which this develop- 
ment took place, be borne in mind. In the first 
stage of the growth of the symbol of the ancient 

I Church it had come to be thought that knowledge 
of God had an independent value. The confusion 
between belief and knowle<lge, religion and theology, 
makes rapid progress. Irenreus continues to warn 
people against Greek curiosity, the desire to pierce 
through the veil of hidden mysteries; nevertheless, 
without knowing it, he was true to the deep-rooted 
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impuise of his Greek nature, and. while putting 
forward speculative statements which he declares to 
be merely explanations of the belief of the Church, 
he also includes in the orthodoxy of the Church the 
acceptance of such statements as have been framed 
solely with the help of science. Ft was again the 
great Alexandrians who decided the matter : though 
they distinguished more carefully between the beliefs 
of the Church and the higher knowledge; by regard- 
ing them both from the same standpoint and simply 
as different degrees, faith and knowledge were com- 
pletely blended. Both are faith, both are knowledge. 
The lesser knowledge, the common belief, which is 
accepted on authority, is indeed sufficient, but the 
higher knowledge, that personal insight identified with 
a higher stage of piety, leads to direct association 
with the Logos of God. This is Christian gnosis. 
Afterwards it was to the interest of all serious persons, 
even among the uncultured, personally to master tliese 
questions. Moreover, since the habit of speculat- 
ing had invaded the whole of the Greek world and 
become common even among the lower classes, we 
can well believe that the men in the streets of 
Alexandria and Constantinople on the question of 
homoousios beat one another's heads until tlic blood 
flowed, and that people introduced the higher wisdom 
into the baptismal lessons of converts, and required 
a creed for the purpose, here one portion of doctrine, 
there another, here more, there less. 

To put an end to the chaos that threatened to 
ensue there were now church organizations which were 
not in existence in the early stages of the growth 
of tlie symlx»!. The theoretical contro\'ersies with 
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the Monarchians aroused by the Logos doctrine had, 

I in conjunction with practical disputes, led to the 
complete development of the synodal system. Now, 
however, tliis crisis within the Church coincided with 
a change of fortune without : ConstantUie ascended 
the throne. The Church could be of service to him 
only if it was united and did not waste its stren^h 
by internal discord. It was a matter of the greatest 
pohtical importance to him and his successors to 
bring the disputes within the Church to an end. 
IVie cecumcnical synod was instituted by Constan- 
tine, the sole ruler in the empire, and thenceforth 
became a powerful organ of political government. 
Its decisions, however, were arrived at, even in the 
lease of the most difficult and delicate questions, 
under the influence, often under the high pressure, of 
the political authorities. Let the majorities have 
jbeen obtained in wliatever way they may, the 
[decisions on matters of faith which they supported 
became thenceforth in a full and juristic sense do^ma 
—that is to say, law. the law of the state. If anyone 
failed to submit, he was deprived of his position in 
Hthis world and denied happiness in the world to come. 
HThe great imperial edict promulgated by Thcodosius j 
^the Great in 380. commanding his subjects through- 

Iout the empire to regard Nicene orthodoxy as the 
only valid form of Christianity, and thus definitely 
putting an end to the Arian controversy, which had 
lasted for fifty-five years, stands at the head of| 
Justinian's Code as the fundamental law of the state 
under Byzantine rule. A subject's loyalty complet«ly — ^ 
[coincided with bis ortliodoxy. 

If, finally, we consider once more the import of 
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these dootrinal decisions, which liad become the laws 
of a church polity, there can he no doubt, after all 
that we have said, as to the direction in which they 
leaned. They bore upon metaphysical questions 
which could be dealt with only by those who had 
had a training in piiilosophy — questions concerning 
tlie relation of Christ's Person to God and to man, 
therefore, firstly, concerning His relations as the 
Logos, the organ of revelation, or as a " hypostasis," 
as it was termed, in God, to the highest God ; and, 
secondly, concerning the relationship of this divine 
Logos-nature to the human fleshly nature which 
Christ took upon Him. Both questions transcend 
the limits of our experience. 

The Greek Orient exhausted its power of specula- 
tion on these problems ; after puzzUiig over tlie 
matter for hundreds of years it did not get beyond 
the forms in which the mo re practical West, following 
the lines of Tertullian, explained its ancient symbol. 
Tlie human mind is a.s incapable of explaining how 
the nature of God, which is imperishable, can enter 
into union with its logical antithesis, the nature of 
the flesh, which is perishable, as it is of penetrating 
into God's inmost being or " nature." To affirm 
three hypostases — hypostasis not being identical with 
our term "person" — of the one divine substance or, 
to express it briefly, an inunaiient Trinity, as was 
-done in 381, when the first great controversy, the 
Nicene, was brought to an end ; to affirm a per- 
fect divine and a perfect human substance in the 
absolutely single hypostasis or "person" of Christ, 
as was done in 451, wlien the second great contro- 
versy, which was maiidy Christological, was brought 
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a close at Chalcedon ; tx) do this is not to ofier 
scientific solutions of matters that cannot be solved, 
but to put forward statements which are quite con- 
tradictory and illogical, because they are deductions 
made in a logical form irom impossible premisses, 
from definitions of God's and man's being as natures 
and substances. 

We may admit that to treat a question in a logical 
way, even if the premisses are incorrect, and to do 
this exhaustively, is intellectually useful ; besides 
this, we must clearly recognize that such meta- 
physical formulas had behind them faith-values, the 
general acceptance of which was of great import- 
ance. Unless we assume that there is some such 
kind of religion in melapliysics we should find it im- 
possible to understand why such a man as Athanasius 
should prefer to sacrifice six times his position as 
chief bishop rather than his fornuila tu tlie effect 
that the Son was equal in essence to the Father. 
The Alexandrians of this later period, at whose 
head stood the great Athanasius, did great service 
in stoutly maintaining that it was the Most High 
eternal God, Himself, who came near to us in Christ, 
and not an intermediate deity. But before they 
could do so, the cosmological and philosophical form 
of the Logos-conception, jls expounded by Origen 
and the apologists, had to make way for the religious 
and sotcriological. as explained by Irentcus, the anti- 
gnostic, and be replaced by the idea of llic Son ; 
this " eternal Son " could then be brought as near as 
possible to the Father, so near as even to be identified 
with Him : Athanasius lays the greatest stress on the 
Unity in the Trinity. Athanasius, and particularly 
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his Alexandrine successors, did another service in 
striving, by their theory of the deification of the 
Heshly nature of Christ, to bring this eternal Son who 
had been brougiit so near to tlie Father as neiir as 
possible to humanity as well. They pleaded for a real 
communion with God based upon a real redemption, 
though indeed a redemption in which the moral 
element, sin, and the historical element, the cross of 
Christ, were almost lost sight of. Their opponents, 
the Antiochenes, especially the greatest of them, 
Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia (t 428), also rendered 
a service by holding fast so tenaciously to the 
historical figure of .Fesus, and by preferring to 
abandon their reason when it was tormented by the 
dogma concerning natures; in spite of the assertion 
that the divine and the human "nature" in Christ 
were completely united, they considered that the 
excellence of His character was to be found in His 
moral development as a man. The Alexandrines 
pleaded the cause of religion against philosophy ; the 
Antiochenes defended the ethical side of religion and 
the historical gospel. Nevertheless, to these state- 
ments could be attached the dogmas concerning the 
relation established in Christ between man and God, 
which were formulated already then and later in the 
West from more correct premisses. The doctrine 
could now be handed on as a whole. 

It was a misfortune that for a time " Christianity " 

.should have come to be identified with this dogma 

[alone. Who could know what religious values 

Athanasius and Theodore themselves attached to 

Uns " Christianity " ? How these formulas came to 

be actually regarded was shown by the (changed 
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attitude of a later age. Neither the fonnula of Nicaea 
nor that of Chalcedon was ultimately included in the 
baptismal confession ; a local formula, the Nicseno- 
Constantinopolitan, by an obscure means reached the 
place of honour in the Church universal, and has; 
kept it down to the present day — a formula in whichf i 
the essential points in Nicene metaphysic are deprivea / 1 
of their sharpness. 




VI 



MORALITY, DISCIPLINE, AND 

MONASTICISM 

We liave seen how the one leading characteristic of 
the Greek nature which we have emphasized, intel- 
kctualism, exhausted itself in the old Church. We 
have recognized it in the work of the Apostolic 
Fathers who assigned to the revelation of the Un- 
known the important place which had previously 
been taken by the redemption from sin and guilt ; 
we have recognized it again and again down to 
the time of tlie rigidly dogmatic state church of 
Justinian, in which the right to exist in this world 
and in a world to come depended upon assent to a 
dogmatic formula approved by the state. No fault 
is to be found with the habit of speculating. Many 
thoughtful people will always feel obliged to seek 
to define the mystery of Christ's Person and God's 
eternal nature, and to es-tablish a systematic Christian 
conception of the world ; if, in doing this, (questions 
are framed and forms employed in accordance with 
the imperfect conditions of the age and i/,v idea of 
our mental capacity, this can only be described as 
a defect, not as an error. People did, however, 
make a disastrous mistake when they confused 

10« 
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values, putting human ideas about God's nature 
in place of God's acts in history, and imagining 
that wlien they had found a correct formula the 
whole matter was explained. By marking out tlie 
limits of human thought and making them unalter- 
able, they meant not only to regulate it for all ages 
and guard it against error, but also to give Christi- 
anity a firm foundation throughout the empire. In a 
word, a disastrous mistake was made when theology 
and the gospel, doctrine and life, were confused with 
one another. 

Was the life so unimportant ? Christianity never 
forgot the ideas with which it started, the real gospel, 
to such an extent that it became no more than a 
philosophy, a theoretical relationship merely ; but the 
subjective element, the ethical and religious life of 
tlie Christian, did come to be regarded as something 
independent, a second form of Christianity— the first 
being the objective Christianity of dogma. The 
intellectual form of religion has a twin - brother, 
moralism. If religion is for the most part regarded 
as a knowledge of God, its spiritual bearing upon the 
will of man is lost. A doctrine of redemption which 
is based upon physical facts, which represents man as 
purely passive and allowing himself to be tilled, as 
it were, witii God, may and has run its course by 
the side of it. But the Christian idea of moral 
redemption implies the experience that man in his 
inmost nature, his impulses, his iviil, is so hampered, 
so fettered even, that he cannot do as he mils — an 
experience which Rom. \'ii. puts into words which are 
true for all time. When the idea of redemption 
gives place to that of revelation (or when it is under- 
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stood in an essentially physical sense), this is a clear 
sign that this all-important experience has not made 
itself felt with its whole convulsive force. The con- 
nction that man can do as he wills, assuming that he 
has correct judgment, is prevalent everyT\'here. as in 
the old dogma of Socrates, Plato, Epictetus — in brief, 
the common dogma of pagan pliilosophical ethic : 
Know the good, and thou canst do it. Thus arises 
the assumption that our wills and our moral goodness 
of nature are free, and that it is possible by intelligent 
judgment and corresponding effort to win the highest 
thing that can be desired, communion with a holy 
God. A justification by works, however — for this is 
what it amounts to — led to casuistry ; in other words, 
morality has ceased to be a new ethical life, a second 
birth the mainspring of w^hich is centred in man's will ; 
is no longer, therefore, a set of principles, an attitude 
and frame of mind guiding the whole man, out of 
which the individual acts flow as logical consequences. 
Morality is now resolved into particular "cases," the 
value of which is determined by the question whether 
in our judgment they bring us any nearer to the 
desired end. communion with God, or carry us farther 
away from it In this scheme, apart from the act of 
creation when man was endowed with his noble 
nature, the act of grace is liuuted to what God once 
did for humanity in Christ, especially in the precious 
gift of Christ's teaching, and to the gift of remission 
of sins in baptism, after receiving which a man is 
expected to help himself The whole of tliis group 
, of complex ideas we describe briefly as moTalism. A 11 
\the Greek Fathers reganled the freedom of the will as 
m unquestionable fact, Paul's important experience 
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hanng no weight with them. The development of 
the idea can be traced in a direct line from the 
Apostolic Fathers and the first Apologists, one of 
whom, Justin, committed these principles to writing 
(150) In the tenth chapter of his first Apology, down 
to the days of monasticism which sprang up in the 
period of the imperial churcli. It was fVilly developed 
when Christianity, having entered into the closest 
sympathy with the Grffico-Roman spirit of the people. 
struck its roots deep into the soil of the Roman empire. 

Yet from the very start moralism acquired a 
peculiar character. We do not refer to the mere 
fact that morality no longer occupied the place 
assigned to it by the gospel, so that instead of being 
a fruit of faith in God it became a means to work 
out or deserve a real communion with Him: we 
allude to the fact that its content was changed. 

We have found that the early Christians had an 
enthusiasm which led them to shun the life of this 
worhl and fix their thoughts on the speedy second 
coming of Christ. Paul's sayings about innrriage 
are familiar to everyone. In view of the fact that 
the end of the world is so near, he advises people 
in certain circumstances to retrain from marriage, 
that they might not be hampered by worldly 
affairs. This advice, to keep their lamps burning 
and their loins girded, lent itself to a one-sided 
interpretation ; it might very well be ui»derstood 
to mean that it was important for people to sever 
themselves from the world as much as possible, in 
order that when the bridegroom should make 
his appearance they might be found watching. 
And tins one-sided intei*pretation was encouraged 




greatly by the negative character of paj^uii ethics, 
whicli was so inseparably associated with pagan 
dualism. The same things which produced the 
physical form of the idea of redemption led to the 
ideal of Christian life being shifted; the two results. 
in fact, are very intimately connected. If this lower 
world is hostile to God, a prison where there lives in 
us a divine spark which longs for the upper world 
from which it came and to which it really belongs, 
the only true ethic must consist in escaping from 
contact with this world of the senses which is hostile to 
God, keeps the free-born soul in prison and bondage 
and deceives mankind, and in fleeing to God. From 
the wonderful antithesis which runs through the first 
epistle of John, "in the world, yet not of the world," 
*' in the world, yet above the world," the first part is 
removed and only the second remains, "above the 
world." Renunciation of the world hy escaping from 
the tyranny of the senses is the only ideal of life and 
perfection that is left. 

In particular, a casuistical importance is attached 
to certain definite points in which Christian, Old 
Testament, and pagan ideas harmonize. The life 
of the flesh in the gross sense must be renounced 
— in the sexual life and in eating and drinking. 
Accordingly, people must be unmarried (virginity). 
and must fast. In addition to this they must prac- 
tise renunciation In all otlier things tliat bind them 
to the world — in all possessions, for instance. On 
the other hand, they must give alms and make over 
their belongings to the poor. On the positive side 
we have prayer, and that peculiarly intense absorption 
in God known as " contemplation." 
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As regards the last point, even the Kpistles to the 
Corinthians show how easily the pagan element might 
creep in. If perfect communion with God and com- 
plete aloofness from the world amount to the same 
thing, the former at any rate may be attained in so 
far as the world is completely abandoned and the soul 
entirely immersed in God. When the eye is closed 
to external thin|^. no longer seeing anything of the 
world, when the spiritual vision is directed more and 
more intently to God who cannot be defined, who 
cannot be described by any attributes, who transcends 
our thought and even the conception of being, which 
in some respects is always Umited, then the human 
being is merged in God ; though living, he is out- 
side of the body, is in contemplation of God and in 
enjoyment of blessedness ; his tongue is loosened and 
utters broken sounds of joy which can only be under- 
stood by such as have known what it is to see visions. 
This is what is meant by ecstasy, " the getting out- 
side of oneself." the highest state of contemplative 
mysticism (from the Greek mycm, to close tlie eyes) ; 
for tliese are the technical terms for a phenomenon 
which already appeared in the Gentile - Christian 
churches founded by Paul, and is known to every- 
one acquainted with the Bible as "speaking with 
tongues." Paul knows of it, but attaches little im- 
portance to it. 

Christianity also knows an absorption in prayer, 
a projecting of oneself upon the source of one's being, 
a secret and spiritual union " in Christ " with the 
eternal God. Such ideas, however, represent, not 
the ideals of renunciation of the world, but the points 
at which strength is gathered up for that work in 
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the world to which God has seen fit to call us. 
It is rlear that peopl« who had become Christians 
when they were ^own up, but were originally 
pagans, might easily transfer tlieir ascetic and 
mystical Wews to the Christian ideals. This no 
doubt happened at a quite initial stage. It is e^ndent 
that even Paul had to oppose the error that these 
manifestations revealed a higher torn) of Christianity. 
In ascetic morality generally he saw evidence of an 
incUnation to set up a new law, and those who did 
not feel themselves to have been freed by the grace 
of God firom subjection to any law are weak persons, 
not strong in spirit. 

The matter is already reversed, however, in the 
handbook of the Church which bears the title of tl»e 
Teavking of the T\velve Apmthss and gives a summary 
of the views held by a large number of Christians at 
the end of tlie tirst and beginning of the second 
century ; the strong are those who follow the special 
*' admonitions ' of Christ concerning celibacy, fasts, 
alms, prayers: "If, however, you cannot bear the 
whole yoke of Christ, bear at least what you can." 
This is to proclaim thus early the divmim of morality 
into a higher, ascetic form adapted to the spiritual 
virtuose», and a lower form sufficient for ordinary 
Christians. If the latter is adequate, the tbriner is a 
distinct merit. 

The dinsion was due to the fact that a higher 
stage was erected above the average level of Cluris- 
tendom. Our old authorities tcU us how high this 
originally was; we have wonderful accounts of the 
holy life of Christians In the works of Aristides. 
Justin. TertuUian: and such pagans as Pliny the 
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younger, Lucian, and Galen bear testimony which is 
unsolicited and even relticiant. 

From Rome first comes Ü\e news in the " Shep- 
herd " of" Hcrmas (f. 140), that the average of morality 
^has declined considerably. Clearly the enthusiastic 
cpectiition of the end of the world is flagging; 
the exhortation " Repent, for the Lord is at liand," 
has ceased to make the same impression ; with 
the spread of Christianity less reputable elements 
enter; people who are palpable swindlers appear 
among the prophets, the higher wisdom is inflated 
rather tlian improved. The dangers to morality 
inherent in an intellectual idea of faith at once 
disclose themselves. The division widens in conse- 
quence. Not only is tliere a higher stage which 
demands more than is required of the ordinary 
Christian ; tlie general level sinks at the same time. 
All the more credit, then, to those who soar tu the 
higher level I 

People begin to accustom themselves to the idea 
that they ought not to be over-scrupulous about 
forgiving a fallen brother even a second time, (»reat 
or mortal sin originally could be forgiven only once 
at baptism, after which by the power of freewill a 
brother was able and obliged to live in accordance 
with the law made manifest in Christ. Hermas now 
explains that a second repentance might be allowed 
to those who had fallen into sins of the flesh. Only 
let Christians accept tlie norms of Christian and 
church practice which are establishing themselves ! 
In former time people were so largely concerned 
about the very existence of Christianity. This was 
now, as it were, assured and made objective; the 
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kingdom of God had taken shape. The perpetuity 
of Christianity was secured by the existence of the 
bishops, who not only guarded the doctrines, but 
maintained discipline as well ; the power of the keys 
passes from the hands of the congregation into 
those of its officers, This Church, or institution of 
God upon earth, is holy, however unholy its members. 
To tliem some allowance may be made. 

A strongly individual Christianity of the old- 
fashioned type made another effort to resist with 
sheer religious force all these ideas wliich, from a 
moral point of view, involved the secularization of 
the Church. The increasing miseries caused by 
persecution in the reign of Marcus Aurelius supplied 
a foil to the preaching of the prophet Montanus 
{circa 170) and his inspired men and women disciples. 
Surely the divine judgment was really approaching, 
and that immediately ! As late as in the reign of 
Septimius Severus, that is to say, at tlic beginning of 
the third century, events took such a turn in Syria 
that the bishops marclied forth at the head of the 
(iluirehes into the desert, leaving everything behind, 
because the people expected the end of all things 
and the descent of Jerusalem from on high. AU, 
not merely a few. are required to make the greatest 
efforts ; morality knows no distinctions ; only thus 
can the Church be the pure bride required by 
Christ. But the old summons to repentance, whose 
echo is made to ring out clearly again in Montanism, 
has received a new note through that tendency to 
asceticism and mysticism which we have already 
noticed. AU alike were expected to follow that 
higher morality, emancipation from the fetters of 
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social life» avoidance of marriage in particular, a 
stricter practice of fasting ; iii fact, the whole Church 
must give itself up to Monasticism. Intimately 
connected with this were the efforts of the 
Montanists to oppose the whole dexelopment in the 
direction of a Catholic Church (see above, p. 53 f.), 
to prevent the closing of the canon, and in particular 
to oppose tiie bishops with tlieir power of the keys. 
They felt that the power of the pi*ophets was still 
active amongst them. By the help of its prophets 
must the Church itself guard its purity. 

Such was the first great fanatical movement 
in the Church ; it failed because it tried to with- 
stand a development which wsls liistorical and 
continuous. By rejecting Montanism, the Church 
showed, as we have said already, that it was bent 
upon rooting itself in the world — that is to say, 
in this connection, the higher form of morality, 
the real and perfect form, is no longer required of 
aU. The bearing of this decision is seen in the views 
of two controversialists, TertuUian and CaUxtus, 
who opposed each other. The former thought that 
in church unmarried women should be veiled, and 
left the Church, disgusted with the decline in 
morals ; the latter, who was bishop of Rome, and 
indeed one of the first popes, though originally (if 
what Hippolytus, his stern opponent, tells us is 
true) an escaped slave and a bankrupt money- 
changer accused of forgeries, admitted gross sinners 
into the Church. Calixtus had good reason for 
putting forward the doctrine that the office in itself 
is inviolable. 

In the third century the Church enjoyed two more 
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s ot peace, eacii lasting forty years, becoming 
the people's churcli before it became the state 
, church. Thousands of persons were bom into the 
\/ (^ Christian community, and they were no longer 
required to take Ufe so seriously, and to be ever ready 
for death, as they were in the early days. The time 
was long past wJien the certainty of eternal salvation 
was the only benefit sought within the walls of the 
Church. The firm support of the Church was 
specially sought and appreciated in time of trouble, 
in times wlien the empire was entangled in struggles 
over the succession within and in bloody wars 
without, wlien social distress was aggravated and 
property insecure, when pestilential diseases became 
prevalent ; for in such times the churches cared for 
the poor, comforted and released the prisoners, and 
nursed the sick ; the miserable and prosperous felt 
themselves to be e(|ually sheltered and protected by 
its private Organisation. The intellectual elite, too, 
scholars and idealists, were more and more attntcted 
to its fold, since Origen had built within its walls a 
domicile for all learning. In the year 220 .Tubus 
Africanus laid the foundations of a universal Christian 
history. 

No wonder that the strict morality of earlier days 
was more and more relaxed. The one thing which 
was still regarded as a crime so gre.it that no amount 
of repentance could atone for it, was a relapse from 
the faith, blasphemy of God, whether it took the 
fonn of pagan sacrifice or otherwise; the man mIio 
was guilty of this crime excluded himself fi-om the 
communion of the Church. For a time, however, 
the period of peace was interrupted in the reigns of 
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Deciiis and Valerian by those ten years of terrible 
persecution (249-258) which divided the third 
Christian century into two lialves. These events 
were the more terrifying in proportion as people were 
unprepared for them. People fell away from the 
faith in such large numbers, that even great churches 
like those of Carthage were in danger of melting 
away. It was not possible to hold firmly to the 
principle that momentary weakness, which was 
immediately followed by shame and repentance, must 
always and inevitably involve exclusion from the 
Church. If people repented and asked to be forgiven, 
submitting to the censures of the Church, they were 
readmitted to its privileges. Thus the old rule broke 
down everywhere as the result of this catastrophe 
within the Church. 

This meant that the last barrier had fallen. 
The Church had finally, officially, and radically 
renouncred the old apostolic ideal of inchiding only 
" the pure " and " the holy," and had become a great 
institution f'o7' educating sinful folk. The bishops 
, for the future, in exercising their important duties, 
confonned to the Church's norms of punishment as 
fixed by the institution of penance, in whicli particular 
ascetic exercises were adopted as meritorious and 
satisfactory tasks. The hierarchy may have become 
the Church of the world, but it was still the Holy 
Church, the stewardess of the heavenly treasures 
of grace. 

The old ideal had not vanished entirely. Another 
discussion between a Caithaghiian and a Roman 
had given rise to a new schism during and after 
the persecution in the reign of Decius. While 
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Cyprian of Carthage gave the finishing touches to 
tlie hierarchy and the diseiphne of penance, Novatian 
of Rome stood fast by the old standpoint of rigid 
strictness. His party received the name of '* Catha- 
rists," or the pure. But how little of the ideal, 
which was originally so high, remained I How far 
people fell short even of the Montanists 1 Yet they 
would not agree to take tiie last step and forgive 
those who had sinned mortally, especially the lapsed 
or fallen ; in other respects t]iey were neither ahle 
nor disposed to force back what was a historical 
process of development. Even so, the sepiu'ate 
churcli that arose, the churcli of the Novatians, 
honourable as it was, was doomed, like that of the 
Montanists, to extinction as an anachronism. 

When in the reign of Diocletian, after the second 
great period of peace had terminated abniptly, the 
relapse was again great and appalling, for tlie last 
time the question was put whether the Catholic 
Church in any way, if only in the most attenuated 
form, would adhere to the old ideals. The Dojtatijst 
controversy in Africa had lasted for nearly a century, 
because the Donatists identified themsehes with the 
provincial interests of the district. It was there- 
fore merely a local movement and could be stifled 
when surticient stress was laid on the old formal 
principle that the truth was to be found in those 
elements which were general and catholic. What 
was t)ie matter at issue? If no sin, even great and 
mortal sin, could exclude the laity for ever from 
readmittance to the mother-Church wlieu they sought 
it in penitence — the Church in which alone salvation 
was to be found — could the question of personal purity 
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have had so little weight that a renegade priest might 
be forgiven and again allowed to administer duly the 
holy sacraments ? It might be necessary to submit 
to a second baptism. Though those who adliered to 
the stricter \'iew, the friends of Donatus, also called 
themselves " Catharists," their principles represented 
only a minimum of the old requirements. It was in 
reply to them that the final conclusions were drawn ; 
in the course of his controversy with them Augustine 
developed his ideas of the absolute objective holiness 
of the Church and her sacraments, his theory of the 
Civitax Dei, the great City of God which has been 
built up within the world to provide it with the forces 
of life. To Augustine the great popes of the Middle 
Age were able to appeal in support of their claims. 

The monkx of the Middle Age, however, could 
also appeal to him. There was even an order which 
bore his name, and there were Augustinian Hermits. 
Augustine did not find that peace of mind for which 
he yearned imtil he turned his hack on wife, property, 
and professors liip and began to live the life of an 
ascetic. This shows that although the standard of 
moral requirements placed before all Christians and 
made the condition of church membership was con- 
tinually lowered, people were still far from renounc- 
ing the ideal of a higher ascetic and mystical form of 
moraUty. Indeed, it is clear that the process by which 
the ideal of subjective holiness developed into a spe(?ial 
form of life went hand in hand with that by which 
H the ideal of objective holiness culminated in the holy 
I institution of the Church. This form of life, monas- 

■ ticism, came into vogue in the days of Constantine. 

■ at the very moment when Cluistianity. having 
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adapted itself to the world, was deolared to be a 
valuable instrument of government. The distinction 
between moral standards was now complete. 

The theology which came to prevail in the Church 
through the influence of Athanasius, so far from 
impeding this development, served to promote it. 
To Athanasius himself we are indebted for the model 
biography of a monk, the life of Saint Anthony, father 
of all monks. For, in the first place, the physical 
fonn of the idea of redemption or salvation, which is 
the very soul of this theology, makes the real fact of 
salvation uncertain, by leaving the will untouched, 
throwing the individual back upon his own resources, 
and so conser\ing moralism. Secondly, as wc ha\'e 
noted already, this doctrine starts with the all- 
important a&smnption tliat human nature is unholy, 
that people must escape from it and make themselves 
divine ; it therefore demands a kind of moralism, the 
aim and object of which is mortification. Thirdly, 
tlie only means known to it by which people can feel 
that now in this life their redemption is an accom- 
plished fact, is the intoxication of mysticism, which 
indeed is the height of monastic asceticism. 

Thus the Church of its own accord, we may say, 
revived its old ideal of asceticism, making it a special 
status and calling, a permanent mode of life. The 
■ttcmpt, therefore, to derive monasticism from the cult 
of Serapis in Upper Egypt, shows a superficial know- 
ledge of the facts ; and the idea that this cult included 
a class of ascetics rests on a misunderstanding. It is 
true, however, that in that land of ancient civiUzation 
people were most susceptible. It was in the land of 
the Pharaohs «nd of Cleopatra that men first became 
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weary of and disf»usted with the world and fled into 
the wilderness to avoid the sight of their fellow-men 
and look more surely on the face of God. 

The first form in which Oriental monasticism 
apjjeared was that of the hermits or anchorites ; 
amongst these the idea of a negative ethic was carried 
to its extreme logical conclusion. Tlie man who 
wished to live, like the angels, a perfect moral life 
proceeded to live like a beast which in fear and filth 
hides itself in the clefts of the mountains ; Indeed, by 
aiming at complete absence of feeling, he became 
even lower than the beast. When those who sought 
God in the Egyptian desert appeared in the capital 
we can see from the histoiy of dogmatic strife, 
or from tlie tragedy of Hypatia, what solitary life 
had made of them. Yet this is only one side of 
the ]>icture. There were also men full of sublime 
thoughts, men who wished in an age of bondage to 
live their own life, in an age of falseh{>od to be 
sincere, men whose spiritunl nature expanded more 
freely in the boundless and uniform surroundings of 
the wilderness. Here a refuge was found for the 
individual form of piety which refused to follow the 
norms and patterns of the Church, and the spiritual 
life revealed a force which was astonishing. And 
since even here one of the inalienable impulses of a 
healthy religion did not fail to operate, monasticism 
could not lul here to its original and extreme forms; 
life seeks life again, and care for a man's own soul 
leads in due course to care for the souls of the 
brethren. The strict life of the imehorite develops 
into the common life of the cloister, tlie life of 
coenobites. In a great variety of forms, from the 
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noble ministrj' of love introduced by Basil the Great 
(870) into the monastic life of CiEsarea in Cappadocia 
and the contemplative life of nature Uved in his 
family, down to the mania of the Syrian pillar-saint 
Simeon (+460). who thought it more conducive to 
holiness to remove from men in a vertical direction 
than in a horizontal, yet always with the same leading 
characteristips. the ascetic life of monasticism became 
common throughout tlie East. Towards the end of 
the fourth century, Jerome (t 420) and others intro- 
duced it into the West as well. It was a grand 
movement which captivated the best minds, and may 
well remind us of the enthusiasm of apostoUc times. 

Was it not a clear protest against the Church of 
the world i Did it not mean that people could do 
without the Church and its priests ? It was surely a 
reproach to her ; it surely meant that she had failed 
to inspire people witli a confident belief in their 
salvation in spite of her claim tlmt she alone could 
save them ; it surely implied that people could win 
it for themselves by the power of that freewill which 
the Church and the great theologians taught them 
they possessed ! It surely involved a risk that all 
order and organization might collapse. This is all 
true enough. Nevertheless the Church suiFered the 
contradiction to exist and did not condemn monas- 
ticism, for the simple reason that she lierseU com- 
mended this ascetic form of holiness as the highest 
virtue in proportion as she became more entangled in 
the world, and because she felt that monasticism 
supplemented her work, making it easier for her to 
play her part in the world. The fact that a few meii 
were ready to make such great sacriÜces enabled 
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the Church to require little of the majority 
Christians; in other words, when it was definitely 
recognized that deeper minds needed a form of piety 
of their own, and must seek God in their own way. 
it became easier to co-ordinate the general body 
of Christians. And what of monasticism ? People 
greatly deceived themselves when tliey imagined 
that they could be certain of thus working out 
their own salvation. After the glory of contem- 
plating God in solitude, there remained nothing but 
exhaustion and despair. Ultimately, therefore, 
monasticism was obliged to return and ally itself with 
the institution which made salvation the work of its 
existence. This is the great problem which hence- 
forth confronts a fully developed CathoUcism: how 
to bind tlie two powers closely together, the Church 
whicli had become an instrument for ruhng the world, 
and monasticism, whicli was a means of shuiming the 
life of the world. The new structure was built upon 
these two pillars. Yet great as were the attempts 
made to solve the difficulty in the ancient Church, the 
edifice was not complete in its beautiful and classical 
form until the Middle Age. 
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We have still to notice a third line of development, 
which ran Im; followed from the first beginnings of 
the old Catholic Church at the time of the Apostolic 
Fathers. In the lines we have already traced, those 
represented by intellectualism and moralism, we have 
seen that the same fundamental tendencies were at 
work wliich we discovered in the pre-Christian stage, 
particularly amongst the philosophers. In fact, the 
direct influence of the Stoa can be discerned in 
the work of Uie Logos- thefilogi ans as well as in 
Pelagianism. But in both cases we noticed that 
the rationalistic spirit was continually controlled and 
supplemented by a strong wave of devout feeling 
which made Christ the guide to a true communion 
with God, such communion requiring more than a 
mere statement of facts about God and an exhorta- 
tion to live a moral life. 

The kind of thing that men hope for in the salva- 
tion and happiness of the future is always su^^si-ed 
by what they feel to constitute an absence of salvalJon 
and happiness in the present. The joyousness of the 
pagan Greeks, it wiU be remembered, in feeling that 
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they lived in a world of sensuous beauty, and were 
one with Nature, alternated with the consciousness 
of the burden of sensuality, impurity and ill-health, 
misery and weakness. Horror of death made the 
soul yearn and pray for eternal life with God in a 
better world beyond the grave. It was this that 
Jesus pi-oraised with absolute certainty— resurrection 

I" of the flesh." as it was now expressed, liaving Him- 
self descended into hell and ri-sen again in bodily 
form. The earliest Christian writers, almost with- i 
out exception, wrote treatises on the resurrection ; \ 
they did so, not only to remove one of the chief 
objections to Christianity, but also to explain to 
pagans a matter in which they took the liveliest 

»interest, and to demonstrate its truth in a philo- 
sophic way without even mentioning the name ofl 
Jesus. To pagans the cross was greater foolishness ; 
and althoiigli it became the sjTubol of Cliristiaiiity, 
Clu*istian philosophers attached less important« to 
■ it than to the incarnation and resurrection, and so 
mä3C~t1ic atonement subordinate to the act by 
whtPhr^dcath was conquered and hfe preserved, the 
real defect being a physical, not a moral, weakness. 
From the time of Ignatius, the Creek of Syria, 
who lived in the second century, during the age of 
the Apostolic Fathers, to that of Athanasius and the 
Neo-Alexandrines in tlie fourth and fiftli centuries, we 
can trace a line of doctrinal development according 
to which the most important feature in the work of 
redemption is the fact that in Christ God grafted the 
divine nature upon the humanTthrist throughout His 
life^bwn to the time of His exaltation completely 
deifying the Hcsli whicii He had taken upon Him. In 
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\this way the Redeemer made the human race capable 
of holding communion with God in the life eternal. 

But how did this benefit the Christian as an 
individual "i How could he be sure of the matter 
and rejoice in the thought that he would share the 
happiness of the future life? If he obediently recon- 
ciled his understanding to all that the teachers of the 
Church proclaimed from the puipit about the divine 
secrets of the finished work of redemption, in his heart 
he still felt a doubt whether he had any reason for 
hopefulness, seeing that in the present life there was 
no evidence of redemption, and he suffered from 
distress and death as much as ever. The heartfelt 
desire was not merely for some future benefit, but 
for some present advantage. Expectation was not 
^^_^ Kuflicient ; there must be realization. So long as the 
blessing is a personal and palpable one, it need only 
be a foretaste of that divine life in a world that never 
perishes. To great men like Origen it may have 
been given after earnest thought and deep inquiry to 
pierce into first causes and to rise in mystical ecstasy 
far above tliis heavy earth. Others, the majority of 
Christians, when they joined the Church, exjiectgd 

f eternal life to be projected into their commonplace 
circuiTis tat ices from outside, to engross and stimulate 
them in proportion as they allowed themselves to 
be filled and iiifiuenced by it. Such stimulus cannot 

I be supplied by the spiritual influence of utterances 
which only touch the soul and awaken clear ideas 
and moral forces; a physical redemption demands 
. some materia] means of grace, some mysterious 
\ transaction in which certain forces are transferred to 
\ our nature, some transformation which can only be 
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felt and experienced, never gained by severe mental 
processes. 

The Christian Church had indeed preserved from 
the earliest times two sacred rites which, in addition 
to the use of "the Word" for purposes of devotion, 
represented in a peculiarly deep and mysteriously 
pregiiiuit way the communion of Christians with 
Christ and with one another; in support of these 
it appealed to .Jesus' words of institution. They 
were haptiwij the ceremony of admittance to church 
membership; and the Supper y the ceremony which 
solemnized an abiding communion. In these two 
ceremonies, which stamped the whole life of the 
believer, marking the beginning and continuance 
of Christian communion, the indi\'idual was sure 
that God wrought a change in him, bringing him 
into communion with Christ, and allowing him to 
appropriate the benefit of His work in a personal, 
visible, and tangible form. 

" The Supper " had arisen out of the principal daily 
meal which Jesus shared with His disciples. At such 
a meal the Israelite householder never omitted to 
bless and give thanks for the gifts received from God. 
The head of the party of disciples made every meal 
an act of thanksg^\ing; consequently, the disciples 
felt every meal to be a solemn ceremony. How 
much "table-talk " of the Master circulated amongst 
His adherents 1 How naany weighty sayings, full 
of love and spiritual meaning ; how many references 
to events that were past or anticipations of what was 
to come ; how many words of anxiety or of warning, 
must have been uttei^ed during this last hour of 
companionship ! And, apart from this, the meals 
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of the Jews at this period were already saturatec 
with symbolism. The Johaiininc tradition represents 
that the Master spoke and acted symbolically. We 
have instances of this in the command to minister to 
others in Uive and the figure by which it wjis illus- 
trated, in the Spirit of hope and consolation, in the 
abiding communion portrayed in the parable of the 
Wne and its branches. Tlie synoptic and Puxdine 
traditions tell us of words of deep and mysterious 
import, during the utterance of which He handed 
round the cup full of tlie juice of the Wne. in the 
manner of the Jewish householder, and broke and 
distributed bread, connecting those great thoughts 
about death and second coming, separation and 
reunion, which filled the minds of all of them in these 
hours, with tlie simple elements of daily f(Mid. 
When the group of disciples, which was scattered at 
Jesus' arrest, reassembled in .Ferusalem, for them the 
Master, who was present with them in spirit, if absent 
in the body, again presided as head of the household 
and distributed bread and wine precisely as I le had 
done on the eve of His separation. The coininon 
meal now became in a real sense thanksgiving or 
"Eucharist," and was ever afterwards regarded in 
this new light. 

As the mimbers of Christians increased, special 

meiils, taken in common, were set apart und observed 

in place of the daily meal; the ceremonial of the 

Last Supper being closely followed, and the solenm 

words of Jesus about the brejul and wine repeated. 

. Thus arose a form of worsliip, rullnA-, a cnltus-nieal 

\held on special days, particularly on the day of 

"■^rcstirrcction, which was distinguished fram others as 
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'Lord's Day." We find it in Paul's Epistles to 
the Corinthians, and even in tlie Teavhhig of the 
Twelve Apostk-a (100). Once more the increase in 

> church nicuil>ersliip, and abuses such as Paul dis- 
closes, and such as would be likely to occur owing to 
the external similarity of the practice to that of thej 
saerificial meals so familiar to converted pagans, U 
to a cliange. The actual meal taken to satisfy tin 
wants of the appetite was separated, and survived as 
the Agape or love-feast, while the climax of the act» 
already fixed in ritual and liturgical forms, namely^ 
the symbolical distribution of tlie elements, with the 
pronouncement of the words of initiation spoken 
by Jesus, became a real cultus act of independent 
value. There was nothing now to prevent its being 
added to the proceedings when people assembled 
together to be comforted by the \Vord ; and when 
prayers, whetlier spoken or sung, were inserted, or 
added before and after the ceremony, a well-connected 
whole might be formed. The principal service, that 
of Sunday, as it survives amongst us. was now 
complete in its main features. 

And now to make a comparison. We have dis- 
covered, on the one hand, as the chief form of Christian 
service a sacred ceremony, in which under the figure 
of eating and drinking physical elements, *• sensible 
to feeling as to siglit," the gift bestowetl hy God in 
Christ is given to the individual to be personally 
appropriated; on the other liand, we have found that 
the devout mind felt it necessary to regard God's gift- 
in Christ chiefly as a means ol^c:riiiin«,f eternal life, 
and re<|uired in the present life pcrioniil and palpable 
evidence of the realization of a share in tlic divine 




nature in the life to come. Is it surprising 
first Greek to give expression to this general idea of 
salvation in the devout mind, Ij^atius of Antioch 
.(circa 110). commends the Supper as the "saving 
means of incorruptibility," and that all his spiritual 
successors find in it the mystery of perwnal deifica- 
tion which was needed to supplement their mystical 
doctrine of a ^■'^ncr«/ deification of mankind through 
the incarnation of Ciirist ? Both ideas support and 
continually add sometliing to each other. If there 
prevailed originally the profoundest moral conception 
of Christ's sacrifice in life and death, that is to say. 
that of offering Himself freely to redeem man from 
the bondage of sin, atid one's union in lf>ve to Him and 
one's fellow-men, yet the physical-kiipcrphysical form 
of piety, which was native to pagan soil and developed 
amongst pagans, necessarily and inevitably displaced 
the moral and spiritual ideas of the Supper in favour 
of the physical and realistic, and thus drove it from 
the region of clear thoughts and instincts into the 
obscurity of mystical feeling. 

And in this dim light forms could no longer be 
sharply distinguished. In addition to the many 
Christian ideas which run parallel and mingle with one 
another, pagan elements were continually intrcxluced. 
From what we have already said, it would clearly 
be wn>ng to attempt to show that Christian cultus 
borrowed its origin and the leading lines of its develop- 
ment directly from the pagan mysteries. Vet it is 
none the less certain that the importance now assumed 
by the Church service, especially by the supper or 
Eucharist, and the fact that the material and physical 
interpretation had taken the place of the mural and 
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Spiritual, were due to that sentiment wliicli, existing 
before as well as by the side of Christianity, gave 
life to the mysteries, and always dominated people's 
minds. Secondly; it is certain that when Christian 
worship had reached this stage, and the resemblance 
of Christian to pagan forms became obvious, the 
parallels would take full effect, and Christian ideas 
become more and more adulterated. The whole 
trend of feeling was in this direction, People wished 
to find, and insisted on Ending, more in the Chris- 
tian cult than in the pagan, and this at a time when 
the masses began to bring their rude influence to 
bear upon the Church without breaking with their 
past, and tlie Clmrch yielded to the temptation tO" 
become popular. The worship in spirit and in truth, 
which is not confined to space or time, of which Jesus 
speaks in the Gospel of John, the reasonable worship 
of God and moral building-up of the Church so that 
it becomes the temple of God, of which Paul speaks, 
develop into a well co-ordinated body of cultic cere- 
monies having fixed forms and effective gradations — 
ceremonies in which people participated actively or 
passively, at definite times and places. This culfus- 
piety wiis a form of worship which had hy this time 
acquired a value of its own. 

I The act of be<;<fniing a Christian, which means that 
the soul is spiritually directed towards God, is out- 
wardly represented by a process of initiation into 
the mystery of Christ ; the fact of bein^ a Christian, 
which means that the spiritual man continually 
directs his gaze to (iod, is represented as consisting 
in a regular participation in the mystery of Christ. 
The course of the acts of cultus is shown particularly 
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f the participation of the congregation at the holiest 
seasot) of the year, Kaster. Tiie Christian made 
preparation for baptism in a fiist lasting forty days ; 
after the solemn night of the baptismal eereniony he 
was admitted into the community of the initiated; 
' then came his first participation in the Sacrifice, 

The novice who went through this course certainly 
experienced a number of profound moral iiuritements 
such as no pagan cult aroused in equal measure. 
His conscience was stirred by searching questions; 
the law of God was set before him, and he was 
faced by the gravity of the moi-al issue involved 
in the confession of Christianity. The fantous 
catechisms of Cyril of Jerusalem started with tlie 
question of sin and its forgiveness, and baptism was 
continuously regarded jus the one great purifying act 
of repentance. But the increasing stress placed on 
baptism as a form or rite is shown by its intro- 
duction into the Creed, the sacred words of which 
are taught and recited in a formally solemn 
manner, but still more in the pastoral preparation 
for baptism, when the candidate has continually to 
submit to ceremonies, is put through exercises in 
prayer and examinations or sei*utinies, the purpose 
being to fiiul out, not whether the moral conscience 
is mature, but to what extent the rule of the devil, 
who has to be renounced in the hour of baptism, has 
been broken. Since the liturgical fonn. the sign, the ■ 
sacred ceremony of ritual, is made the essential thing, ■ 
the act of purification is in danger of completely ~ 
losing its moral character. It runs the risk of being j 
put on n level with pagan ka/hiirtiAr, which made I 
^mere participation in the ceremony and outward 
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association with the symbols sufficient atonement for 
Hstn: in other words, which trcated contamination by 
demonic powers in a physlc^il way, removing it, as it 
were, medicinally, like a form of disease. Even the 
Cliristian " mystcs " at the ceremony of exorcism 

I stood upon the goatskin without garment or shoes, 
his liend bent and his eyes veiled. 
Anyone who had received the " seal " of " per- 
Ifection " was admitted into t!ic ranks of the Jideles or 
"faithful": he was allowed to join in repeating the 
Lord's Prayer, which was another of the sacred 
priWleges reserved for those who belonged to the 

I inner circle ; he was permitted to feel the shudders 
of the mystcrium mißteriorum, the mystery in which 
divine worship culminated; he was not merely allowed 
to see something divine, as in " epopteia," or the seeing 
of |Migan mysteries, but to eat and drink as well. 

I In the prcacJiitig also there were secrets oi' God to 
be announced, tlie doctrines of the Incarnation and" 
Trinity, but this merely represented the forecourt to 
which "Christians" in general were admitted, even 
the unbaptized. The real secrets are only hinted at 
the initiated know" — and in the meantime the 
holy place of the altar with the sacred vessels is 
hidden from the view of the pix>fane multitude. It 
is true tliat in the Eucharist also spiritual benefits 
arc announced ; the words spoken at its institu- 
tion in a lapidary style, arc repeated again and 
again. But the overpowering feature throughout 
the appeal made to the senses by means of 
a kind of sa<ic(J dramii. when as the words of 
consecration are spoken the gitts of Nature are 
combined with heavenly powers — when» in fact, the 
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incarnation of Christ, as it were, is re-enacted in the 
elements (Gregory of Nyssa). Tlie idea that the 
mystical body of Christ was sacrificed on the cross, 
and consequently a reference to Christ's sacrificial 
deatli in this sense, are actually preserved by means 
of a repetition of the words spoken at the institution 
of tlie Supper; but in the same connection the frame 
of miud wliich we have spoken of gives the words 
a new meaning: words of loving consolation and 
deepest sympathy became, at least in the West, words 
of consecration possessing a magic power. What takes 
place at the altar, what believers are presented with 
as an object of worship, wluil they are handed to eat 
and drink, represent the birlls and death of Christ, 
His whole work of redemption, heaven on earth. The 
sacrament being so regarded, a number of purely 
magical ideas and usages are introduced Into the 
Church, and the illusions of enchantment, which had 
been held in check, are once more let loose — even in 
the age of Cyprian. Why not allow children, why 
not allow even the dead, to partake of this wonder- 
working element i Mere passivity is the one thing 
röjuired. This has remained the feeling in the East, 
the Greek mmd being from the first possessed and 
captivated by the sensuous charm of mysterj' worship : 
Ket us he alisorbed in the eternal world which 
opens before us here upon earth ; let us enjoy the 
grace of the sacrament I 

But adulteration of Christian thought might arise 
in another quarter; a development running parallel 
with pagan cultus with which people had been 
inoculated might have a disastrous effect, especially 
in tlie West, where, the minds of men beUig more 
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active, moralisni was more at home. It is true that 
moral ideas were again associated with the Supper, 
but now in the wrong connection, since their spiritual 
union and relationship were lost. Sacrifice offered 
with a \\evi to winning God's favour, or making 
atonement to Him for past guilt, formed an inseparable 
part of pagan worship. When tlie blood of the slain 
beast was taken up, the "mystes" of Cybele, the great 
goddess, received purification and "second birth." 
And was not the Old Testament, that unimpeachable 
canon of Scripture, taken over by the Christian 
Church from the Jews, full of references to all sorts 
of sacrifices— sacrifices of atonement, meat oflerings, 
and so forth ? Did not the Christian Church, too, or 
sonte of its members, besides offering their prayers, 
bring the gifts of Nature, fruits of the garden and 
of the field, as offerings for the poor and specially 
as offerings for the eucharistic table ? Nor was this 
presentation (o^i??7o;-m;rt = offering) displeasing toGod ; 
it was regarded as a meritorious service, a special 
form of worship, even by Tertullian. An offended 
God, an avenging Judge, demanded satisfaction, 
h ostin pfacatoria. a sacrifice of atonement Thus 
human serWce takes the place of a ceremony wTiich 
was intended to syml>olize the most bountiful act of 
divine grace. 

But the real meaning of the Supper is still more 
distorted when these ideas are brought into associa- 
tion, as they were by Tertullian, with that notion 
of a mji gictd sacramen t which we have described. 
When the gifts of Nature brought to the altar are 
afterwards made to serve to remind people of Christ's 
sacrifice at Golgotha, when by means of the words 
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of consecration they are even made to become' 
vehicles of Christ's heavenly nature, then hy means 
of their offerings people appropriate as it were the 
sacrifice of Clirist, the fruit of His work. Himself. 
Does not the giver, by this meritorious act, compel 
God, a-s it were, to make the offering of special 
service to him or to those on behalf of whom he pre- 
sents it. for whom he makes intercession, especially 
to the dead, who arc no longer able to help them- 
selves ? Thus ultimately the man who does the 
" good work " for (lod thereby appropriates God's 
gift; one would rather expect a man to do good 
works because lie ha.s received gifts from God. 

Such is the Mas.\. though not as yet in its complete 
form. In proportion as Christendom Helleni/ed itself 
within, it received externally, as we have seen, 
the garb of an episcopal constitution. The two 
movements are most intimately connected, liaving 
a direct bearing upon each other. The development 
of mysteries in the Christian cultus lends to the 
cultus ministers becoming mystagogues. VN'hcn the 
idea of sacrifice wils intro<iuced into the most im- 
portant ceremony of Christian cultus, another idea, 
inseparably associated with it, that of priciit.% was 
bound to follow. Hoth ideas, again, exalt the 
bishop above all other members of the Church. 
But, on the other hand, insistence On the idea that 
the bishops were apostolic successors also helped 
to promote their dignity in the cultus, placing theni 
midway between Gotl and the Church. They are 
the intermediaries of salvation who by their words 
bring the forces of deification to earth through the 
sacrament, and for man's benefit reproduce in a 
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peacehii way the bloody sacrifice of Christ at 
Golgotha, bringinff man's gift to God, and God's 
to men. 

We have not nuide any shai-p line of diNtinction 
between the [>criod before and after Constantine. 
The process of development was a continuous one, 
the pare of whicli was not appretnably accelerated ' A 
until Christianity had conquered the outward world. 
The desire to christianize the masses, the favour 
shown by the emperors, to whose interest it was to 
surround tlie Church with pomp and show, the 
powerful intinence of the Greek mind upon thet)logy, 
wiiieh could not avoid following in the footsteps of 
Cyril of Alexandria ajid preparing a way for the 
general acceptance of the doctrine of deification, 
made the ciillus more jumI nmre inaterial, stately, and, 
in^ical. Now there is nut only a cycle of festivals / i 
from Shrove - Tuesday to Whitsuntide in which / h 
the last triumphal days of the life of Christ are/ // 
cultically celebrated, but also a Christmas cycle, witW/ / 
Advent before and Epiphany afterwards, which ref 
presenLs its wonderful beginning. The observance 
of the birthday festival on the 25th of December 
originated in Rome. Thus the ecclesiastical year 
comes into exis-tence. Festivals, however, were not 
omitted in the other half of the year. In addition 
to the Clirist-fyde, there arises a IMary-cycle. the 
growth of which was promoted by the important 
position a.ssume<l by the incarnation in Christological 
dogma. Then in addition to Mar\ there are the 
apostles^ aiid saints, martyrs and astctics. By the 
worship of these the ancient hero-cult was revived, 
just as t he cul t of tlie deatl was continued in tlie 
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w orship of relics. In these things people sought 
protection against the ceaseless attacks of those 
J- — demons ^vith which their imagination peopled the 
■v^ air, as well as that unrestrained festive joy to which 
they had become accustomed in earlier days. In this 
respect no distinction is to be dra^^Ti between East 
and West. If even Augustine saw no reason to 
doubt the most portentous miracles, if Ambrose is 
ready to use, or rather to misuse, the discovery of 
relics for the highest ends, the ends of his church, 
why need we feel surprise when a poet like Paulinus 
of Nola seems to live more by faith in his beloved 
patron-saint Felix than by faith in the exalted 
Redeemer ? 

Eternity must be palpably near. Associated as 
every feature in the cultus is with the most absolute 
and spiritual things, yet tlie senses, one and all, have 
to he satisfied ; the idea of sacrament pervades every- 
thing, yet the holy secret must be capable of revela- 
tion, tlie symbol must be full of real power. How 
many sacraments there were it is no longer possible 
to say. nor did i>eople know even in those days. 
Even the cross, sacred salt, and sacred anointing-oil 
were sacraments. 

Happy the man who was deemed worthy to control 
this wealth of divine forces, wlio was chosen to be the 
minister of divine grace! Happy, too, the layman 
whose Hfc was enriched by this wealth, by his share in 
the devout exercises of the Church! I^ike Hannah, 
he miglit feel that God was nearest to those who 
spent their wiiole time in the temple. I'iety has 
become identical with cultic devotion. 




VI 11 

ALTERED STATE OF THE WORLD; 
BYZANTIUM AND THE WEST 

If we divide histor}' into the great sections ancient, 
mediiL'val, modern, and recent, all importance attaclies 
to tlie appearance of those new forces which outwardly 
and inwaTdly transform tlie life of mankind. The 
line of demarcation needs to be drawn at the point at 
which the new forces, overcoming all opposition, so 
powerfully alter the general form of life as to make it 
miintelligible unless they are clearly kept Id view. 
No section seems to be so clearly defined as the period 
between the ancient world and the Middle Age. 
The ancient Teutons seem to have left such a clear 
and deep mark upon the course of history that no 
doubt can remain as to their having altered the face 
of things. Not in the mere sense that we have to 
speak of different views and new spiritual forces, but 
in the sense that the state of the world was different 
before the irruption of the ancient Teutons and aßer 
what is known as the great migration of the nations, 
between which occurred the tragical collapse of a 
whole world. On the one side stood the ancient 
world with its splendid and highly developed civi- 

Uzation, its culture famous tor a thousand years, 

uo 
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the Roman empire, lying round the basin of the 
Mediterranean, uniting the subject nations, incor- 
porating such civilizations as the ancient Egyptian 
and Oriental, the old Greek and the later Roman, 
the new Gallic, African and Spanish — but the 
whole over-refined, surfeited, crumbling, in part 
senile I On the one side, the rude strength of 
new and younger peoples, the healthy barbarism of 
Germany's ancestors ; across the frontier, the centre 
of gra\'ity moved this side of the Alps to the 
Seine and the Rhine, and Rome, the erstwhile centre 
of the world, pushed back to the circumference 1 
Surely there are deep divisions here such as are not to 
be found in the period between the Middle Age and 
the Modern Age I Here the drama of iiistorj' runs its 
course always on the same soil. In the year 1000 
we are confronted with the history of Germany, 
England, France, and Italy, just as we are to-day. 
The course of development from Clovis and Charles 
the Great is rectilinear; no such terrible break occurs 
again ! 

And yet the matter is by no means as simple as it 
seems. Reserving the name or description Modem 
Age for a later period whose spirit is more closely 
allied to our own, we may apply the designation 
Middle Age to the preceding centuries starting with 
the time In which the new state of tbe world arose. 
We imply, of course, that the whole period viewed 
from some points of view may be attached to the 
Modem Age, but considered from otlier points may 
be connected with the ancient world. Moreover, as 
regards the history of the world, the history of art 
and literature, it is instmctivc to consider how far and 
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to what extent Uie whole of the Middle Age is a 
direct continuation and offshoot of ancient thmigkt. 
Indeed, as far ns church history is concerned, it is 
really necessary to do so. For voluminous as are the 
riches of history as regards life in the Middle Age, 
church life can be reduced to a few forms and 
principles which are immediately and inseparably 
connected with the church practice in ancient 
Christendom. Constitution and oultus, piety and 
theology, are different from what they were in the 
ancient world, but they are only variations or 
developments of the same basic forms. They are 
each and all ruled by one system ; one principle, and 
the maintenance of this one historical principle which 
has survived the great break, connects the two parts, 
now separate, to a much greater extent than the 
different practices which have arisen in points of 
detail separate them. The principle is that of the 
Catiiohc Church, as we have seen it develop, the 
hierarchy as aUied to monasticism. 

As the idea of the holy Roman empire was handed 
on to the Middle Age, the idea of the Catholic 
Church of the world passed over likewise, and in a 
more unbroken way, and connected the two periods. 
Imperium and Sacerdotium, the power of the 
emperors and the power of the priests — these two 
keynotes sum up the history of the ancient world 
since Constantine. Imperium and sacerdotium are 
also the keynotes of the Middle Age, This might, 
perhaps, suggest the advisability of assigning the 
whole period of the undivided rule of tlie Catholic 
Church to a single section, and of contrasting with it 
the period when, a single fonn of church life having 
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broken down, people henceforth, after the catastrophes 
of tiie Reformation and rehgious wars, worshipped 
God in separate eonimuiiities» or even ceased to 
worship Him altogether, if they were so disposed, 
now that Immanity had come of age. 

A division into a Greek-Catholic and a Western- 
Uoman-Catholic Church would not boar cojnpadson 
with this. It does not go deep enough, both being 
shoots of the same branch — the Catholic Church, the 
hierarchy allied with monasticism. The germs of 
those differences which led to schism in the seventh 
century are perceptible at a nmch earlier date. If 
the differences are to be properly understood, we 
must pierce deep into the ancient history of the 
Church, as we propose to show. They were so far 
from leading Greek Christians of the East away from 
Catholicism, in the sense in whicli we have come to 
understand it, that it is more difficult in their case 
than in the case of the West to draw a sharp hne of 
demarcation between the ancient and the Middle Age. 
For however cramped Christianity may have become, 
in so far as any remained, it was rooted in the same 
soil and lived its life always in the same place. 
There was no breach in the continuity of develop- 
ment down to the time of the conquest by the Turks 
on the eve of the Reformation, when what was left 
of it was extirpated. It was then that the whole 
weight of Greek Christianity hrst passe<l to the 
northern barbaric peoples of Slavonic stock, and that 
a new epoch commenced. Hut even if it had been 
otherwise, even if the East from the time of Justinian 
had not travelled along the old path to its doom, as 
far as we are concerned everything turns on the fate 
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of the Christian peoples of the West, sinee they were 
the instruments of future development. 

Let us, therefore, familiarize ourselves with the 
thought that the period extending from the origin of 
the Catholic Church in the second centui-y, to the 
collapse of Rome, through the Reformation, to the 
overthrow of Byzantium by the Turks, is a period 
that is well marked and connected — t/i€ Christian 
Middle Age is the continuation of' the ancient period of' 
the Christian Church. 

When once we have done this, we may proceed to 
ask. What, as regards the Church, are the new and 
distinctive points which at least justify us in making 
a division? Again the first fact tliat we discover is 
that of a world of new peoples. It is not particular 
facts or personalities, or even an entirely new way 
of regarding the world, that mark the new epoch, 
but those great migrations of peoples whicii shook 
humanity, fused races, and changed the map. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, it is impossible to 
make the history of the ancient Church terminate at 
the same point in the East and West alike. The 
East was affected by an irruption as well, but tliis 
was not caused by the Germanic migration. Though 
the change first began here with the inroad of the 
Visigoths at the end of tiic fourth centurj', a genera- 
tion after the death of Constuntine, it was only 
a passing evil, partly, hi fact, a blessing, since the 
provinces and the armies of the emperor were 
replenished through the Germanic settlements. The 
bulk travelled farther, and the " fall " of the Western 
empire began at the beginning of the fifth century 
when Rome was sacked by Alaric, the kingdoms of 
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South of France, and the old North j\frican pixivince 
fell a prey to the Vandals ; it was completed in the 
course of the century. As far, therefore, as Western 
Christendom was concerned the power of the forms 
in use in the old imperiul church remained unbroken 
only for a very sliort time. 

But the catastrophe in the East, another migration, 
did not take place until the seventh century, two 
hundred years later, when the Arabs made their inroad. 
In the Greek Church, therefore, the alliance between 
church and state could cstablisli itself; people could 
uudertake to solve speculative problems and think 
them out; the new monastic forms of piety could 
be made part of the organization of tlie Cimrch. 

Nevertheless, strengthened as church and state 
had been in this way, they were shattered piece by 
piece in the seventh century. The empire of the 
East became practically a Greek dominion and 
nothing else; the only places that remained were 
inhabited by Greeks — Thrace, the ancient land of 
Greece, a portion of Asia Minor, with Hyzantium 
in the centre. Neither church nor state had any 
power of opposition left. Though confined in space, 
the religion that represented a true life in (iod might 
have concentrated its forces more tlian ever, and 
have exerted its beneficent influence upon the 
conquerors. It did, in fact, often happen that the 
man who gained material victories with the help 
of the sword was spiritually conquered by the 
vanquished party. Thus the Uomaos were spiritually 
overcome by the conquered Greeks, the Greeks and 
Romans by the religions of their KiLStern subjects, by 
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the despised Israelites and the spiritual forms of 
worship which emanated from them. But here was 
no sign of this. Islam, wherever it had once planted 
the fing of the Prophet, stood firm hkc a wall, and 
the flag was earned to a great distance, even far into 
the West. The Arah invasion brought the creseent 
to every part of North Africa — the pro\nnce of 
Tertullian, Cyprian and Augustine wits irretrievably 
lost — and in the eighth century carried it over to 
Spain ; nor could it be dislodged from the soil of 
Western Europe until shortly before the Reforma- 
tioiL The South of France, even, was in great 
danger, and the Saracens for a long time preserved a 
hold over Southern Italy, Naples, and Sicily. Not 
only almost the whole of the East but all the pro- 
vinces of the itiiperia] church in the South as well 
were lost, nearly all the districts which Justinian's 
great armies had won back for East Rome. From 
Uyzantium, from the tune-honoured sees of the 
patriarchs in Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, 
from the many thousands of followers of Christ who 
lived on imder Arab rule, no force came forth to 
stem the tide. What did it mean ? 

Writers Imve called attention to tlie fresh, un- 
broken strength of these sons of the wilderness, the 
mailed fist, the blood-and-fire theory of propaganda, 
the power of development inherent in a people whose 
old-world past, tliough hidden from us. was not 
barbaric ; but all this is insufficient to explain the* 
phenomenon that down to this verj' hour Islam has 
eontinued to stand firm its a wall on the «soil of 
the Greek Church, and in the district in which 

Christianity tirst arose, the Holy Land — an abiding 
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reproach to Christendom, an eyesore, constituting a 
proWem which presses for a proper explanation. Are 
we to conclude that the Arab religion is superior, or 
to credit Islam, or the religion of complete resigna- 
tion to the will of God, with greater recruiting power 
than Christianity ? 

Mohammedanism could certainly boast of some 
great advantages. It liad absorbed part of Judaism 
and part oF Christianity, and claimed to be really 
the ancient religion of Abraham. It had produced 
a vigorous form of monotheism, the lines of a simple 
spiritual worship with which was combined a national 
Arabian paganism such as the cultus of the Caaba ; 
had taught men to pray to the invisible Allah alone, 
though it had also made imconditional the worship of 
the one prophet and religious founder and of the 
one holy book, these being visible entities; finally, 
while prepared to make concessions to the passion, 
sensuality, and imagination of Orientals, it had set up 
clear moral commands. 

We have to explain the fact that the mixed 
religion which had thus arisen, and may be regarded 
as the successor of Gnosticism and the last great 
heresy, though not original nor worthy to be com- 
pared with the spiritual greatness of the gospel, 
served as a check to the movement originated by the 
gospel, and succeeded in outbidding the Church. But 
we can only do so provided that a mistaken idea of 
apologetics is not allowed to emliellish the Jbfm ivhU'h 
Christ in nit 1/ took in the days and districts in question. 

Christians now paid the penalty for having squan- 
dered their whole strength in fruitless speculation. 
While Islam was knocking at the doors of the Church, 
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Christians wei*e everlastingly disputing about the two 
natures in ClirisL In addition to dogmatic differ- 
ences, trouble was caused also by the old par- 
ticulari-st interests of provinces and districts in Egypt 
and Syria. The emperors tried in vain to discover 
the magic formula of unity. If it were maintained 
that in Christ two perfect natures were united, it was 

»asked whether in that case there were two methods 
of working mid two wills — and the party which was 
in a minority, beitig excommunicated as guilty of 
execrable heresy, either formed a separate heretical 
church, hke the Persian Nestorian comnnmity which 
I arose after the synod of Chalcedon, or was disposed 
to seek outside help against the wrong-headed 
theology of the capital of the empire. The Egyp- 
tians who sought, by following, as they supposed, in 
the footsteps of Athanasius imd Cyril, to avoid all 
offence, held tirmly to the view that there was one 
■ nature in Christ. These Monophysites, when they 
welcomed the Arabs as deliverers, dug their own 
grave. The result is seen in the Coptic-Egyptian 
and the Etluopic-Abyssinian churches of the present 
day. The former, which had si.x million adherents at 
the time of the Arab conquest, now numbers no more 
than 100,000; the latter is a mere mummy using a 
language in its worship which the priests themselves 
do not understand. A monophysite church of a 
different character, the Armenian, still stands erect 

Kand has some life left in it, though lashed by storms, 
and sadly persecuted at the present time. The enemy 
is still Mohammedanism, and the rest of Christendom 
can only show its love for its isolated sister in a 
clandestine way. 




Christians now paid the penalty in a verj' terrible 
way for having dissolved the alliance between religion 
and morality, for having imagined that people could 
serve God while abandoning the principles of Christian 
morality, truthfulness and love, in their relations with 
those who described the inscrutable being of God in 
a way somewhat different from their own. The clear 
voice of conscience was confused, or awakened no 
exercise of manly strength in people whose faith was 
in externals. For actual Christianity was shown 
by flj^ng from the world and avoiding its moral 
claims and its works of social service ; the highest 
aim was to enjoj' communion with the God who 
deifies human nature. And tliose who did not join 
the devotees of a ** solitary life," found a substitute in 
the mysteries of the cultus, provided that they con- 
formed in everj' particular to its rites and the holy 
ceremonies of initiation. Confident timt the treasures 
of Christianity could never again be lost, at the very 
time when they were ascending into the lofty regions 
of theoretical abstrac^tions and refinements, people 
were allowing life, as it really was, to be surfeited 
with the worship of saints and relies, angels and 
images, and popular superstition, the people being 
permitted to retain their old illusions as a lower form 
of Chris-tianity. with the result that their leaders 
tinally simk to the same depths themselves. It is well 
known that at the present time Mohammedans are 
.still disposed to regard the Greek cultus in the south 
of Russia as a form of paganism. 

Thus the groinid literally disappeared from under 
the feet of Eastern Christendom at the moment when 
it imagined itself to have come near to God. In & 
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restricted sphere, being now no more than the Greek 
Jiffzantine church, the Church reached its final con- 
cUisions. Even the power and pleasure of speculation 
vanished, now that it Iiad become dangerous to trans- 
gress the well-defined Uuiits of permissible thought 
John of Damascus (+ 754), in a great compilation 
which he called the " Source of Knowledge," gathered 
up the achievements of tlie ancient Church. Hence- 
forth this is supposed to be the only source from 
which knowledge need be drawn ; henceforth the only 
science is that of schohuiticisvti, in other words, a 
formal recension of what has been taught as in a 
school, sacred tradition. The work of masters had 
come to an end ; the art of scholars had begun. 

The essential meaning of the great statements of 
dogma was likewise lost. The symbol, incorporated 
in the cultus, remi on Sundays from the most holy 
place and in the most solemn service of the Mass, 
was made a holy secret, one of a number of mysteries. 
Finally, when the state gained complete rule over 
the church, tlie same interest could not attach to tlie 
constitution. Piety was concentrated in the cultus, 
through which everyone realized the presence of God 
here upon earth, and in that mysticism of the cultus 
which became a cultus of feeling. The name of an 
obscure apostolic authority, Dionysius the Areopagite 
(Acts xvii. 34), was affixed to a number of very 
influential writings, dating from about the year 500, in 
which all the speculative power that remained was 
employed to bring the earthly cultus into the closest 
po.ssible connection with the system of superterres- 
trial forces which theological metaphysics taught, 
and further to teach men to regard the officers of 
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by a heavenly hierarchy for transferring heavenly 
powers to the poor nature of man. The meaning of 
the term orthodox is again changed. The orthodox 
person is one who submits to the enaetmerits of the 
church, particularly one who conforms in all respects 
to the cultus. j 

The last great controversy of the Eastern Church 
was concerned, not with formulas, but witli images. 
The divine was rendered palpable and visible, and made 
flesh, even by means of images. People scraped the 
colour from these and mingled it in the Cup. The 
climax and extreme result of tlie system was reached 
when stress was laid, not upon the will but upon the 
•* nature." and the doctrine of deification was apphed 
to everything. The iL'stheticism which, as we have 
seen, provided from the beginning, in addition to 
intellectualism and moralism. a third channel of 
development, receives an importance which makes 
everything else sink into insignificance. Finally, if 
the symbol contains and conveys everywhere real 
divine powers, if, when they take part in the cultus, 
people are surrounded by holy mysteries and magic 
sacraments, why should not the images, if worshipped,] 
work miracles as effectively as the bones of the! 
martyrs ? Tliis effeminate form of religion found a| 
domicile particularly amongst women and monks. 
Women on the imperial throne — Irene, Theodora 
— helped tlic images to conquer, powerftil soldier- 
emperors striving in vain to protect an enervated 
religion against moral collapse. At last in 842 the 
period of controversies concerning images closed with 
a festival of " orthodoxy " : the ortliodox person is 
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the person who worships the images : a heretic is 
one who. like Charles, King of tlie Franks, refuses 
to do so. 

The Greek Church developed beyond hope of 
recall into a ctdlu.s church and a staie church. 
When the rivalry between the great patriarchs of 
Antioeh and Alexandria ceased, the " recumenical " 
patriarch of Constantinople lost the power of offering 
any resistance to the emperor. The Church, too, had 
lost its freedom once and for alL 

The Byzantine Church, therefore, which grew from 
the same roots as our own Church and religion, pro- 
vides us witii a lesson in tlie history of Christianity. 
When in the fourteenth century the Turks with their 
armies were hemming in Byzantium more and more 
effectually, mystic monks and speculative persons 
were busy "gazing at the navel" in the belief that the 
•'divine light" could best be seen in this bent attitude 
— " Hesychasts," they were caUed ; that is, men of 
rest, in the hour when God summoned them to a 
state of the greatest unrest, to defend faith and 
fatherland in the time of direst need. This farce 
marks the end, as far as the Christian religion is 
concerned, of the boasted Greek s})eenIation. 

The practical people, with less tranquil souls, now 
turned to the \V'est, ardently longing to rivet anew 
the chain that had been snapped. A union between 
tlie Western and Eastern Church was effected at 
Florence just before the fall of Byzantium, and a 
loan was negotiated at Rome. 



How very different was the picture in the Wesll 
At the time when Islani ruused itself in the Fast to 
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shatter church and empire, in the West even the 
distant Germanic race of tlie Anglo-Saxons, had been 
brought to own allegiance to the Catholic faith. The 
new peoples who made irruptions in the West were 
again conquered by the religion of the vanquished 
party, the Romans. A world of new peoples is in 
process of formation, containing a mingling of old 
and new blood, a family of Gcr'vianic- Romanic races, 
a West-European world which is beginning to 
realize its corporate nature and is struggling towards 
a new and political union; it has become a Catholic 
Christendovi. 

Once more all kinds of considerations may be 
called to our aid to explain this result. The ancient 
Germans were more barbaric, ruder than the Semitic 
Arabs; their religion, in particular, being purely 
pagan, did not possess that power of resistance, not 
to say that superiority, which was so characteristic of 
the sirict monotheism and ardent fatalism of Islam. 
Indeed, while tlie Arabs were fully conWnced of the 
justness of their cause, and fully assured of its victory, 
these Teutons, even before they had settled on tlie 
soil of the empire, had lost faith in their gods. The 
influence of Roman culture having long made itself 
felt on the boundaries of the empire even amongst 
the Germans, the seeds also of the new state reli- 
gion had been carried over already. At the most 
important point, however, the work wits actually 
complete. The leading tribes, those who were really 
the pioneers, tlie Goths, were already Christians, if 
Arians. when they came into the empire of the 
West. The Arian form of Christianity in more 
respects than one provided a bridge leading from 
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pAjsanism to Catholic Christianity. Tiie giadunted 
triad, the distinct subordination ism in the di\'ine 
liciiig, approximated to polytheism, the fact that 
Christ was represented as a moral hero commended 
itself to those who sang of their hei-o-kings, and 
much else, It was not difficult to advance a little 
further and accept Christianity. It is clear, then, that 
much can be suggested wliich is calculated to explain 
the fact that by the year 600, when the last wave 
of the migration of the peoples subsided with the 
inroad of the Langobards mto Italy, or soon after 
the year ßOO, the peoples of the Wes^tem world come 
before us a united ('atliolic Christendom. 

We are forced, however, to prefer the explanation 
that from the very first, from the time of Tertullian, 
and even of Clemens Romanus. the Christianity of 
the West was diffei-ent in character from Greek 
Christianity, was more manly, rigid, moral and 
political, and that the results of this now became 
apparent. 

VV'e cannot say so much with regard to dogmatic 
contix)versies. Deep sj>eculati(»ns had been left to 
the Orient, and tlieologians, making the simple law of 
faith, the old statements of the Apostolicon. and the 
ingenious formulas framed by Tertullian. their start- 
iug-ground, pmcteded to deal with difficult questions 
from this standpoint, and by the exercise of great 
tact arrived at definite and final conclusions of an 
accommodating nature in both the Trinitarian and 
Christological controversies. Both zeal and energy 
were applied to the W()rk of organizing constitution 
and discipline, and so to questions of real life. The 
spirit of the legal and military systems was introduced 
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into the Church. The system of church training 
represented hy the discipline of penance is a product 
of the West, a fruit of the struggles which we liave 
already touched upon (Chap. VI.). and which were 
fought out in the AVest. We have already seen liow 
the growth of the hierarchical constitution was 
perfected througli and during tliese struggles. 

When Constantine's son, Constantius, brought the 
two halves of the empire under his single rule, and 
tried to compel the West to accept his Arianism 
(85«), the work of theology was resumed in the 
West after a pause of a hundred years. The West 
took a prominent part in the spiritual work of that 
first springtide of Catholicism which followed : its 
best orator, Ambrose, its clearest tliinker, Augustine» 
its most learned scholar. Jerome* belonged to these 
decades. It was mainly due to these men that 
Greek-Cliristian learning was now introduced into 
the ^Vest for the first time. Augustine, more 
especially, had inwardly digested the Neoplatonic 
philosopliy, the Logos speculation, and Greek dogma, 
and had procured them a home in the West 

But we usually, and with good reason, apply the 
term " Augustinism " to another set of ideas, to 
dnctrines of sin. and to the closely associated tcaciiing 
about the Church and sacraments which represent 
the instruments and means by which the power of 
sin is broken and the gift of grace bestowed. 
Augustine was not tJie first to apply himself with 
burning zeal to those questions whicli affect religious 
men most deeply but which the Greeks overlooked, 
questions regarding the practical means of appro- 
priating salvation ; nor was he tlie first to give to this 
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zeal a new and moral purpose. A deeper sense of 
sin and guilt, a greater appreciation of divine grace, 
is to be observed since TertiiUiaii, and this form of 
piety lias tlie merit of being more closely related 
than the Greek form to the real gospel, the teaching 
that sinful man, as compared with the holy and 
merciful God, is like a child in the hands of its 
father. Here and there, especially among the 
Africans — it may be due to the Semitic blood of the 
old Carthaginians !— there is a momentary glimpse 
of the way that was to lead neither to hierarchy nor 
monosticism. 

Augustine alone, who has luul few equals in 
genius in any part of the world, in many respects 
pursued this path to the end, especially in his 
struggle against the moralistic rationalism of the 
monk Pelagius, in other words, of the average 
Catholicism, during which he was compelled to draw 
his own conclusions. His teaching about the sole 
efficacy of grace brushes the ancient intellectual ism 
aside, breaks with inoralism, makes the hierarchy 
unnecressary, and empties monasticism of its meaiimg. 
The genns of an entirely new theology, sown in 
those bitter experiences which Augustine suffered in 
his earlier days, were fully grown and carried over 
into the Middle Age. 

And yet in the chapter on the origin of the 
hierarchy and of monasticism (Chap. VL) we also 
made special reference to Augustine, and we have 
mentioned above the service he did in naturalizing 
Greek dogma. Thus, this dogma and the other 
statements stand side by side^though at root dis- 
parate fragments. On the one hand we And official 
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"Christianity," an inheritance of ancient philosophy, 
and a pattern of idealistic thinking ; and on the other 
hand, those things which are the food and meat of 
the soul, an obligation to fathom the depths of the 
spiritual man. Both are united in the person of the 
great Augustine, who provided work for the intellect 
of succeeding centuries. 

Who can deny that we find here life and strength, 
as well as many a task for a coming age! Like 
theology, monasticism also here bears a different 
character. There were no deserts iu the West, but in 
their place wide stretches of provincial territory which 
were still pagan, and in which people were called 
upon to lead in the mission field a life of lonely self- 
denial and in a struggle with pagan passions to go H 
to war with demons; in their place also u distress ^ 
caused by war and barbarians which summoned men 
to make their idealism a living force and give all 
the practical help they could. Martin of Tours, the 
national saint of Gaul, who lived as a hermit bishop, 
fearing neither the power of the great nor the fury of 
the multitude, is an example of the one kind of life ; 
Severinus the mysterious benefactor of tlie None 
people on the Danube, is an example of the other. 

Finally, to mention a iast prerogative of the 
West in comparison with the Ea*it. Its Church had 
found a form capable of gathering up all the forces 
inherent in this mode of life which was so fruitful, 
so rich in promise, in spite of the hardships to which 
it was exposed. The form assumed by the Western 
Church of the Middle Age is not merely Catholic, 
it is Roman Catholic. 

The Romanizing of the Western Church had a 
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long preparation in history. When it entered upon 
the Middle Age, it was complete. But the second 
feature which distinguished the Church of the 
Middle Age from the old Church was the Germanic 
Territorial Church. The Romanized Church was 
in turn Germanized. This process we must now 
examine more minutely. 
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The great problem presented by the rise of the 
papacy makes it necessary for us to look once more 
into tlie whole origin of the Catholic Church. This 
of itsell' implies that the two terms " Roman " and 
'* Catholic " are in some way originally related. 
Rome had a very important share in the developmerit 
of Catholicism. 

Sohm certainly goes too far in his Canon Law 
{Kirchenrecht) when he supposes that the monarch- 
ical episcopate, which is the fundamental form of 
constitution, first arose in Rome, and as early as 
soon after 100. He thinks that the victory gained by 
this form meant a victory for Rome. But we know 
that Rome was anticipated in this matter by Syria 
and Asia Minor. In Rome the more rigid form is 
simply a result of the struggles in the middle of the 
second century. There may of course have been 
earlier forms, but we do not find with certainty that 
there was one president over the many heads of the 
college of elders until the time of Justin (ctr«i 150). 

But as soon as the form was adopted here, it must 
have instantly, so to say, acquired an importance very 
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difl'erent from that which attached to it elsewhere. 
At the outset Rome possessed two advantages over 
the other clmrchcs. In the first place, it was the 
capital of the world, the city of the Ca?sars, brilliant 
and " eternal " Home. As a city it possessed, as it 
still possesses, a charm of its own. Long had it 
been the political and social centre of the world ! 
Pliny and Strabo ah-eady felt that Nature had 
predestined Home to rule over the Mediterranean 
and the adjoining lands of Asia, Africa, ajid Europe, 
Here was the seat of government ; from this city the 
people received laws, and the lines of communication 
ran out into tlie whole world. Here was the great 
school of politics; here took place an interchange 
of thoughts, languages, customs, of spiritual and 
material wares of every description, such as has no 
parallel. In the second place— and this is a matter 
of pecuUar interest to Christians — the importance 
of Rome brought Paul and Peter to the city. The 
Eten^al City was honoured in containing the graves 
of the two martyrs. In all probability they had 
fallen victims to the first faliil collision between 
the Roman world-power and the Christian world- 
religion, a sign of the great battle that was to rage 
amongst the following generations. Jesus" foremost 
disciples went to the heart of the empire to place 
themselves at the service of the people, just as the 
Master Himself, and for the same purpose, had 
gone to the capital of Palestine. Legend represents 
that John, the thiwl great apostle, also visited Rome, 
and was there plunged in boiling oil. VVe can 
understand to what an extent the imagination must 
have been fired by truth and fiction alike 1 " Happy 
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the church," says Tertullian with enthusiasm, " upon 
which the apostles poured the whole rtood of their 
teaching as well as their blood!" Peter and Paul 
were soon made founders of the Church, in spite of 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, and not long afterwards 
Peter's name appeared at the head of the list of 
bishops of Home. Ultimately, though not until the 
fourth century, he was assigned (according to Jerome) ^j 
a rule of twenty-five years. ^M 

If Rome was thus early consecrated to be the 
treasury of the best tradition, we must recall in this 
connection what Irenitus said about the year 180 in 
an utterance which has become famous and is in a 
certain sense the first relating to the primacy of 
Rome : " In this, the chief city of the world, the 
oldest and greatest of the churches of the apostles, 
is accumulated tiie witness of all believers, so to say ; 
every church must agree with it in virtue of its 
position of principal authority {potentior principal- 
itas)J" This means no less than that the Roman 
inew is a standard representing the general view ; in 
other words, it is the Cathoiic vinv par e.ireUence. 
And indeed we have already found that in strict 
accordance wiUi this the Roman baptismal confession 
liecame the syml>ul of the Church, and the Kumnn 
collection of sacred Scriptures the canon of the 
whole Church. The Church derived rule of faith 
and canon from Rome ; our " Apostolicon " and our 
New Testament were in all probability compiled iii 
Rome. 

If, then, the bishops in general were regarded as 
securities for and guardians of tradition, tlie Honmn 
bishop was the protector of that splendid Human 
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tradition which excelled all others in age aiid general 
esteem. His dignity must have increased rapidly ! 
The tradition was traced back through the line of 
earlier bishops of the apostolic churches to the Lord 
Himself who had given the apostles the potcstas 
evau^lät or an official comraissioit to preach the 
gospel ; in Rome it was carried hack directly to 
Peter. Verj^ soon, by working backwards to the 
Brst bishop, to whom the bishop who was niling at 
the time stood in the relationship of vicar or repre- 
sentative, the gaps were filled up and a list of bishops 
with fixed names was compiled. The position was 
supported and made use of by men of striking 
personality. Victor of Rome at the end of the 
second century became the first " Pope." In the 
controversy regarding the Easter festival he appealed 
to his better tradition and opposed it to the only 
tradition which could enter the lists against Rome, 
that of Asia Minor, which was supposed to be derived 
from John ; on the plea that there must be unity, as 
represented by Rome, he excommunicated the people 
of Asia Minor, and, though his action was fiercely 
opposed, he prevailed in the end. 

At the beginning of the third century, in the reigns 
of Septimius Severus and Caracalla, and at a time 
when the empire was making the greatest progress 
towards a centrah/ed state of loyal subjects with its 
centre in Rome, the second " pope " lived there ; this 
was Calixtus, the man with an obscure past, to whom 
we referred in dealing with the history of discipline. 
TertuIUan, in bitterness and contempt, addresses him 
in the words with which Calixtus grandiloquently 
described himself: " Pontifex maximus, benedictus 
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papa> episcopus episcoporum, apostolicus." We met 

with him again in the histor)- of the constitution. 
This same Calixtus laboured at a complete develop- 
ment of the idea of an official hierarchy. He was the 
first to claim that the office possessed an "inviolable 
character," just as he was the first to teach that 
sinners were part of the endowment of the Church ; 
the one holy thing, in his opinion, was the divine 
regulation of the Church, invested in the holders 
of tliis office. At this stage, again, Rome had the 
most important share in the development by which 
this second chief advance in tlie unity of the Church 
was made ; according to this, the Church is reared on 
the bishops ; the Church is the collective body, the 
unity, of the bishops, and not merely the collective 
body, the united brotlierly alliance, of the churches. 
Cyprian of Carthage, both in his actions and in his 
treatise "On the l:nity of the Catholic Church." in 
large measure reUed upon what had been done by 
Rome, particularly by Calixtus. 

But the form which Calixtus gave to this second 
feature in the development, tlie idea of a purely 
hierarchical church, was of course not the same- as 
that intended by Calixtus. From the first the idea 
of the "one general (Catholic) Church" di\ided. so 
to say, in proportion as emphasis was laid on the 
" una " or the " cAtholica," on a comprehensive unity, 
or a uniform genemlity. The "divine right" of the 
bishop was established by saying that the bishops are 
the official successoi-s of the twelve apostles, to 
whom, according to Matt, xviii. 18, the Lord gave 
the power of the keys, and according to John xx. 22, 
the Holy Spirit ; thus they are the lords of the Church 
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in both a juristic and dogmatic sense, forming 
together and conjointly a Christian aristocracy. 
Such is Cyprian's conception of the Church. There 
may, indeed, be more prominent episcopal sees in 
the metropolitan cities — for instance, in sucli centres 
of the empire as Alexandria, Antiocli, and especially 
Rome ^but this makes no difference to the principle ; 
in principle they are all equal, and even Rome enjoys 
no more than a precedence in honour, being piimvs 
but only inter pares, first among equals. Such is 
uniform generality. 

But there wils another passage earlier in date and 
more solemn in character. Mutt. xvi. 18 f.. in which 
Peter is set apart from the rest of the disciples, and in 
which it is prt»mised that upon this disciple of rock 
a Church of Clirist sliall be built against which the 
gates of hell shall not prcvail. It has been con- 
jectured tliat the verse is a very early interpolation 
designed to support the idea of the primacy of Rome. 
In support of this view weighty considerations can 
certaiidy be adduced. In that case it must have 
been inserted in tlie second century at the time wiien 
expression was first being given to the claims of 
Rome, and presents one feature of Rome's luspirations, 
the first all -important and portentous example of 
Rome's practice of first inventing the biusis of its 
chiims and then supporting them with all the 
semblance of antiquity. CaUxtus already appeals 
to this passage, and, as far as we know, he was the 
first to do so ; TertuUian, in opposing him, docs not 
express any douht as to the pitssage itself, but only 
as to the explanation which tlic Roman gives of it. 
On tlie strength of this saying of the Lord more 
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particularly, Calixtus issued a peremptory edict, or 
an edict binding on tlie whole Church, concerning 
matters of discipline, and so much in favour of those 
who hud fallen into sins of the flesh that they were 
not allowed to be excluded for ever from communion. 
In this way the position is reversed: among the 
apostles we have a prince of apostles, in whose 
dignity the others may at most share, though he is 
ordained to be over theui ; and corresponding to this, 
among the bishops we fitid a prince who is no longer 
ranked by the side of the other bishops, but above 
them in virtue of a pevuiiar divine right which he 
possesses as the direct representative of I'eter. Christ, 
and God, serviis scrvorum^ yet dominus dominorum; 
like Christ Himself, servant of all yet Lord of all. 
Such is comprchcimvc unity I 

Thus we have side by side those two theories, the 
friction between which so agitated the inward life of 
the Catholic Church down to the year 1870, and the 
colUsion between which at times so violently shook 
the building, which in fact helped to introduce the 
Refonnation : tlie episcopal system or the primate 
system, or, as was said later, when the papal prince 
held a Court, the (nirial system, an aristocracy and 
an absolute monarchy. 

Which of the two ideas was the stronger, the more 
compelling ? The writings of Ignatius of Antioch at 
the bcgiiming of the second century owe their charm 
in large measure to the great enthusiasm with whicli 
he speaks of his ideal, tlie unify of the episcopal 
office : " A bishop is like an altar ; he is the one repre- 
sentative of the one Lord, Christ." Like a pro|)het. 
Ignatius, when he died, left behind him this ideal of 
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unity. The words were only spoken of the individual 
church, but could not the facts which in a narrower 
circle favoured the co-ordination or, if we may be 
allowed the expression, the corporeal ization of the 
individual church, be applied once more at a later date 
when it became a question of the strict co-ordination 
of all the indiWdual churches into one great Church 
of Cluist ? If it was thought that people needed the 
support of outward forms of constitution, in order to 
hold the spii-it, was not a greater measure of support 
now provided both inwardly and outwardly when 
people actually organized themselves in & manner 
suggested by the state and its army? After the 
Council of Nicaa the Church had, it is true, a visible 
guide, the oecumenical council, but apart from the 
fact that the assembly really included for the most 
part only the bishops of the East, it was a guide with 
many heads. Would not the impression be far more 
reUable and effective, far more clear and unquestion- 
able, if a general effort was made to render the 
invisible power visible, to find this power in a single 
person^ rather than in a synod which, involving 
as it did a division into majorities and minorities, 
only too often presented a deplorable spectacle ? Is 
not the papacy — by which we mean the infallible and 
absolute papacy — the most logical and therefore most 
complete form of Catholicism, of Christianity organ- 
ized on the lines of the political and miUtary system ? 
We Protestants are too apt to fall into the mistake 
of regarding the substance of other confessions too 
superficially, of not going deep enougli hito the 
matter. The opponent of tlie papacy must first 
realize the meaning of this great idea of unity, and 
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in the secüond place must not think of beginning, as 
Luther did, by attacking the papacy of the Middle 
Age, which was a contnidietion of the genuine thing. 

The llonian primacy had not of course come to be 
generally accepted in the ancient Church. But the 
idea was clearly gaining ground. Even Cyprian 
admits that symbohcal expression may have been 
given to the idea of the unity of the Church in the 
saying of the Lord to Peter preserved in Matt, xvi. 
This of course would mean that the i<Iea was already 
foimd in the New Testament. Again, in the follow- 
ing centuries, the natural course of events led to the 
many leaders being reduced to a few, the aristocracy 
to an oligarchy. Out of a number of bishops of 
equal standing a few rose above the common level 
aiHl attained greater power; thus we find chief 
metropolitans, wlio were now called patriarchs, such 
as the bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, and Byzantium, 
and others. Their position was recognized by the 
state, and large portions of the empire were put 
under them, the empire lia^nng been newly di\ided 
into "dioceses." TIius the apex of the system was 
narrowed— to such an extent, indeed, that ultimately 
in the Hfth century the only rivalry that really 
remains is between the three sees, Alexandria. Home, 
and Byzantium, and of these, properly speaking, only 
Alexandria and Home were left in possession of tlie 
field. The great Alexandrines, Atlianasius. Theo- 
philus, Cyril, Dioscurus, were truly, as Hamack has 
said, great popes such as were to be found only at 
Rome. 

And why not the patriarchs of By/antium ? Did 
they not take part bi the struggle with Alexandria ? 
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Might not the emperor allow them ascendancy 
over tlie others? Was it not, in fact, the help 
of the emperor that meant victory in the struggle 
with the Alexandrines? Tlie truth is, tliat this 
apparent assistance, which for a time was real, 
proved in the end a source of weakness. The loan 
contracted with the political power certainly meant 
that the Chuirh was renouncing the principal role 
which it had played. At a later date, wlien the 
papacy liad become an unquestioned fact, there 
sprang up that fable of the "gift of Constantine," 
according to which the great emperor presented 
Bishop Sylvester at Home with the whole of the 
West, while he himself discreetly withdrew to the 
East. The story was invented to explain this success, 
and shows, as regards Rome, what great importance 
was very properly attached to the transference of 
the political centre to the East. From the time of 
Constantine the Roman bishop, at least in the West, 
might expect much less opposition to be offered to 
his claims : morcoA'cr, since he was already eccle^- 
mfical ruler in Rome, he might gradually come to 
feel that he was also ruler of the world. When later 
still, at the end of the fourth century, the empire 
was finally divided into two, and the city which 
had already served as the residence of the Wes-teni 
Augustus, Milan, was made the seat of \\estem 
government, as soon afterwards Ravenna, Rome 
was still reserved for the popes. 

Rome enjoyed a kind of primacy in the West, 
even before the connection with the East was quite 
broken, not in the colourless sense in which the idea 
liad long been accepted, but in a juristic sense. At 
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the end of the fourth century, when Siricius was 
bishop of Rome, papal legislation commenced, that 
is to say, the letters of the Roman bishops began to 
assume the force of law, at least in the West. 

The barbarians were now knocking at the gates of 
the empire. In their dire distress people began to look 
to Rome for deliverance. During the decades from 
Alaric to Attila the theory of the absolute monarchy 
of the popes was completed, and in a large measure 
was converted into practice. This was chiefly due 
to the powerful personality of Pope Leo T. the 
Great {iiO-iQl) ; an ancient narrative tells us that 
he succeeded in persuading King Attila — so famous 
In legends — to turn his back on Rome. Itiinging 
together the three sayings of the Lord to Peter, 
Matt. xvi. 18 ("Thou art Peter," etc.), John xxi. 
15-17 C" Feed my Iambs "), and Luke xxii. 32 (" But 
I have prayed for thee, that thy faith may not fail "), 
he ba.sed upon them the claim that the successor 
of Peter has supreme power over the other bishops — 
he alone was the vicar of Christ called to "a full 
measure of power"; the metropolitans are simply 
Aw vicars appointed to feed a portion of the flock. 
It was now that there first appeared — less im- 
portant forgeries having preceded it — that spunous 
addition to the sixth canon of Nica,*a : " The Roman 
Church has always enjoyed the primacy." This 
seemed to be the time to explain again the past 
in accordance with the present, and to obtain 
recognition of Roman supremacy from the most 
holy Synod of Niciea, that most famous example 
of the rival instrument of ecclesiastical unification, 
the cecumenieal council held in the second classical 
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period of tlie Church, the age of Constantine. 
Even more important than the victory gained over 
Alexandria at Chalcedon (451) with the help of 
Byzantium, was the lunniliation brought upon the 
Gallic power that gathered round the archbishop's 
sec at Aries and strove for mastery. For the 
position of the Western world, which as time went 
on became more and more independent, and the 
unconditional rule over this, were matters of the first 
importance. Appeal is first made to this spurious 
canon of Nicfca in an edict issued by the Western 
Emperor Valentinian III. in 445 on the occasion 
of tliis struggle between Rome and Aries, and in 
favour of the former. 

This happened seven years before Attila's inroad 
into Italy. The legend which tells of the meeting 
between Leo and the king of the Huns is very 
instructive. All that is left of tiic ancient world 
takes refuge with the pope in its Hight from the 
barbarians, and yet this barbarian does obeisance to 
him, and in his person to the ancient world. Here 
we liave a parable I Of course there was not much 
of the ancient world left ; but what remained in Gaul, 
Spain, Italy, the Alpine districts, and even in Africa, 
saw in Rome its last safe refuge : over this remnant 
Leo ruled as a true pope. The more troubles 
increased, and the more irresistible the inundation by 
foreign tribes became, the more closely did people 
attach themselves to Rome and the Churcli of Rome. 
When at the beginning of the fifth centurj-^ the Visi- 
goth Alaric was approaching Rome, we see from the 
hymns of the Christian poet Prudentius that Roman 
national feeling was now for the first time clinging 
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to the Church, the political pride of Rome uniting 
with i-everence for the chair of Peter ; at the end of 
this century the political power of Rome vanished 
altogether. Throughout the provinces the towns 
containing a Konian population stood forth like 
islands in a Germanic ocean, the bishops inheriting 
the political power. On the other hand, all these 
Roman elements, scattered as they were and con- 
trolled by Germanic masters, looked in the direction 
of Rome, in which they possessed their last and only 
form of unity, that of the spirit. The power and 
dignity of the papal throne were extending far 
beyond the limits of a merely ecclesiastical domain. 
Attila halts before Rome, the heiress of' the ancient 
xcoridX We cannot say that the Christian spirit of 
the West had previously received its stamp only 
in Rome, The most noteworthy Fathers of the 
Church, Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, belonged, not 
to Rome, but to Africa. Milan owned tlie great 
Ambrose, monasticism established itself mainly in 
Southern Gaul, where in the fifth century people 
rejoiced in a second spring-tide of learning. But now 
Rome represented the ancient world in a Christian 
sense. All the aspirations and all the glory of pagan 
and Christian times were entwined about it Rome 
nuist surely Im; holy, exempt from human judgment, 
and therefore infallible I The idea was first expressed 
by the Italian Bishop Ennodlus in the time of the 
Os-trogoth Theodoric. Gregory the G^eat, the la-st 
of the Church Fathers, who was born of a dis- 
tmguished Roman family and was first a city prefect, 
then a monk, in the year 600 sums up, so to say. the 
importance of Rome's position by saying that it was 
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an inlicrilaiice from the uncieiit world. Of course 
there was much that was of an extraneous and 
degenerate nature ; tlie theolo^ of Gregory himself, 
for instance, is poor as compared with tlie speculative 
power of the classical Fathers. Nevertheless, so 
much of the Augustinian theology as was handed on 
to tlie Middle Age is Gregorian in character. He it 
was who transmitted the principles of church training, 
administration, and politics, even the technical part 
of the cultus» to the new ages; in him we see an 
embodiment of those features wliich made Western 
piety, thoroughly monasticized though it was. superior 
to all Greek forms. It was now conceivable that a 
life of rigid abstinence might lead to the papal throne. 
In Gregory the monk and pope, avoidance of the 
world and dominion over the world, were united in 
a memorable way. 

TIius the Catholic Church of the West with which 
the Germanic peoples became acquainted was a 
Roman Catholic Church, a Romanized Church. 
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THE GERMANIC TERRITORIAL 
(NATIONAL, IMPERIAL) CHURCHES 

All that remained of church and empire was 
Roman. Only ruins, of course, were left. In the 
interval between Leo and Gregory the Westera 
world had been partitioned anew. The future of 
Roman Catholicism could be assured only if the 
new peoples were won over to the faith. Full o 
new bloodv and possessing a power of reproduction 
which was well-nigh inexhaustible, these were bound 
to assimilate and incorporate all tbe Roman and Celtic 
population that remained, wherever they settled on 
the soil of the Roman empire, though the old and 
the new inhabitants might at first and for some time 
exist side by side as distinct castes. But these had 
not the whole share in the development of the 
future ; other participators were the tribes who 
settled in Germania barbara, and were no longer 
cut off by a rampart resembling the Chinese Wall 
from the people of theh: owa blood who had become 
inhabitants of Roman territory. 

The Romanizing of the West, so far as the Church 
was concerned, was ineWtable as soon as the 
Germanic ^>eoples looked with favour upon this 
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form of Catholicism. This, however, involved the 
adoption of the second of the two features noted 
above; the Catholic Church entered into sympathy 
with the spirit peculiar to these new peoples ; it 
became Germanized. 

An event of equal importance at least to that 
of Constantine's conversion to Christianity occurred 
when Clovis, King of the Salic Franks, at the end 
of the Hflh century bent his proud head, probably at 
Rheims, to receive baptism from the Catholic bishop. 
The equal significance of both events greatly im- 
pressed the Frank historian, Gregory of Tours» and 
wc may with good reason suspect that the oldest and 
legendary accounts of the conversion of Clovis at 
the battle with the Alamanni was suggested by the 
famous story of Constantine's fight at the Milvian 
Bridge. We may even think that the event was 
greater. The old and the new world greeted each 
other; the blessing which the Church bestowed upon 
the prince of tlie barbarians included all the blessings 
of ancient civilization. Christianity, moreover, seemed 
to be born again. There was no need to re\ive the 
old struggle between Christianity and paganism. 

All the experiences, all the circumstances of 
Constantine. had led him to the path which he 
pursued. Clovis decided in a more independent 
way to act as he did; he was not impelled to the 
same extent by inward feeling and outward circum- 
stance. He had other weapons of new and strong 
metal— his people. But of course in the one case, 
as in the other, diplomacy was a guiding principle ; 
it led Clovis to become a Christian— a Catholic and 
a Roman Christian. 
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The explanation usually given is that Clo\'is 
allied himself with the discontented Roman pro- 
\incials in the principalities of his Bur^indian and 
Gothic neighbours, who were Arians, and whose 
kingdom he wished to possess ; since, however, the 
Roman element was Catholic, he himself became 
Catholic. But this is not the end of the matter. 
Kings of the Goths, Suevi, Vandals, had marched 
into their new countries at the head of their tribes 
as warrior-kings; accordingly, when the king and 
his warrior-people settled down, they ruled as far as 
the tribe extended, however thin the layer. Thus 
arose national kingdoms. Clovis was not merely a 
warrior-king: he did not found a national kingdom, 
he was a conqueror. His people pushed forward 
simply as colonists to the Somme ; though a German, 
he ruled as conqueror in Middle and North- West 
Gaul over a purely Celtic -Roman, a Romanic [lopula- ■ 
tion. He went farther, and proceeded to conquer the fl 
neighbouring Germanic kingdoms set up on Gallic 
territory. When he died. Gaul was again in process 
of becoming a corporate body, but it was only the 
will and control of the king that iield this " Frankish 
kingdom " together. He must have felt that his 
interests were bound up with the population which 
was native to all parts of Gaul, the cilder, Romanic 
layer. If these people possessed in the Catliolic form 
of Christianity cherished by Rome a spiritual bond of] 
union — and how powerful this was we have already 
seen — if they had in the organization of the Catholic i 
hierarchy a massive chain which nothing could 
break, this connection with Rome nmst be made use 
of as a means of uniting the new kingdom of hia< 




own which he had started. And more than this: 
Clo\is himself made a section of the Alamanni, 
and the Franks along the banks of the Rhine, his 
subjects; his st>ns a(UJed, besides Burgundy, another 
great section of the pagan tribes on the other side of 
the Rhine in Middle and South (Germany. Cloture 
i. about the year 500 ruled a uniteil kingdom which 
stretched i'roni the P)Tenees to Austria and from the 
North Sea to the maritime Alps and the Mediter- 
ranean: it included the most diverse elements, and 
received a universal colouring. The general religion 

■ which this kingdom was obliged to seek. Christianity, 
would be most servicpable if it assumed a universal, 
general, Catholic form, not a national and restricted 
form such as that of Arianism, which only created 
triljal churches which, though of a national character, 
^ were not closely knit together. The extensive 
H j^ferovi/tffian kingdom and the Cat/iolic Cktirch were 
fseefchffone anotJier, and went lialf-way to meet one 

another. 
K Last, but not least, there was the great moral 
^impression made by the Catholic Church on the 
minds of the barbarians : the glory of the world 
B which had perished was reflected on her face. A 
superior civilization overpowered them. Here the 
Germans found the technical arts : how to manage 
an estate in a rational way, cultivate a ganlen, con- 
struct an aqueduct, and work a factory. Here an 
astonishing intellectual wealth disclosed itself. A 
■ change now took place which has an important 
bearing on all the events that followed. The dis- 
tinction between clergy and laity assumes an entirely 
new character ; it is not the same as it was in the 




ancient Church : the clergy are tlie cultured, the 
laity the uncultured class. // /* the Church that 
possesses geiieral culture, including the arts of reading 
and writing, and. broadly speaking, all art and 
science, even the knowledge of law and of the purely 
secular branches of politics, lleligion formed the 
bridge by which tlie Germans advanced, as others 
had done before, from a state of barbarism to one of 
culture. Soon more and more Catholic bishops bear 
Frank names, Latins and Franks, through the 
connecting link of the Church, became a united 
people even in the domain of culture. But the 
Church retained a monopoly. 

The methods of the Franks, who acted as pioneers, 
and the superiority inherent in the Roman Catholic 
Church, show how it was that the Germanic tribes 
which still remained outside the united kingdom of 
the Franks, the Suevi and Visigoths in Spain, the 
Lombards in Italy, the Anglo-Saxons in Britain, 
inherited the Roman Catholic form of Christianity. 
The former abandoned Arianism ; a Catholic Spain 
appeared at the end of the sixth century, a Catholic i 
Italy in the course of the seventh. The latter, thefl 
pagan Anglo-Saxons, had come into contact with that 
form of Christianity which had developed atnongst 
the Celtic Britons, Scots and Picts in AV'ales, Ireland 
and Scotland, even before tlie far-sighted Gregory 
the Great started his mission pt)licy in this quarter. 
Tlie statement which we made at :ui earlier point, to 
the elfect that the wliole of the \Vestern Church was 
Romanized by the year 600, must be qualified a little; 
as regards the Celtic Church. The Christianity which 
arose in this island-province, so remote, so severed, aa 
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it were, from the main body of the empire, such a 
stranger to tlie spiritual movement on the Continent, 
was indeed Catholic orthodox Christiiuiity, hut it was 
in a peculiar way partly stunted and partly abnor- 
mally developed. It liad not shared tliat hi^h state 
of development reached by Rome ; it had not 
developed a hierarchy ; what it had developed, and 
that in a very one-sided fashion, was the system of 
monasticism which it had derived from Gaul. A 
monastic church had arisen with remarkable, and in 
some measure verj' disturbing, practices of its own, 
such as a different method of fixing the Easter 
festival, and consequently a different calendar, with 
an unusually strict system of discipline, a different 
kind of penance, wliicli afterwards had an importimt 
bearing on the origin of indulgence. 

We cannot be surprised that the general church, 
which culminated in the monarchy of Rome and 
was so perfectly organized, should have triumphed 
over this remote and stationary church. The Celtic 
Church deserves our sympathy, but its lack of organi- 
zation made it radically weak and deprived it of the 
power of government. The crisis was precipi- 
tated in Britain itself in the seventh century — 
and in a very striking way. When tlie Irishman, 
Colman. abbot of the leading monastery of IJndis- 
fjarne, wishing to (ind support for the practices of 
his church, appealed to the apostle John, just as 
the church of Asia Minor had done in the second 
ccntur)' in support of its method of reckoning Easter 
in reply to Victor of Rome, the young Anglo-Saxon 
Wilfrid, wlio had been in Rome, pointed out that 

Peter is tlie gatekeeper who has the keys of heaven, 
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and admits people only as he pleases. This made 
the king of Nortliumliria fear that he might be 
excluded. It was a more powerftil kind of argument 
than Victor had been able to use, being, in fact, a 
drastic and practical application of the theory of Leo. 
And Wilfrid became a great bishop of York. Only 
weak survivals of the old Celtic provincial church 
perpetuated themselves independently down to the 
twelfth century. 

On the whole, we may say that at the beginning 
of the seventh century the victory of the Koman 
type of Catholic Church was fully assured in the 
West, though large portions of the empire were far 
from having been thoroughly Christianized, especially 
the German tribes of Austrasia. 

In the letter of congratulation which Bishop Avitus 
of V'ienne sent to King Clovis on the occasion of 
his baptism, he had shown a truly prophetic outlook: 
he saw in it an act of the greatest significance, not 
only as affecting his own Frank principality, but 
also as involving the Christianizing and Catholicizing 
of the rest of the Western world, "of peoples dwel- 
ling afar off, who continue in the ignorance of nature, 
but have not as yet been corrupted by the dissemi- 
nation of false doctrine"; he saw in the W^est a 
new light burning at the Frank court, a centre of 
Christian life emerging, such as was found at the 
imperial court of Byzantium in the East. The first 
"Louis" of France earned the title of "the most 
Christian king." 

It is very in.structive to compare the efforts made 
by Clevis's brother-in-law. Theodoric, the king of 
the Ostrogoths. He also wished to found a great 
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state on the ruins of the old one, with the help of the 
new forces inherent in the Gennanic peoples. The 
large collection of documents written by his Roman 
chancellor Cassiodorus and preserved to us, show- 
how he was able to bring Goths and Romans under 
one system of government, and discloses his policy 
of a pan-Germanic alliance. But since his warrior 
hosts were settled in Italy and he was working from 
the centre, he thought it absolutely necessary to keep 
Goths and Romans apart, both religiously and socially. 
He and his people remained Arians. But even if 
the Ostrogoths had succeeded in ciFectually break- 
ing tiie connection with Byzantium, and Helisarius 
and Narses, Justinian's commanders, had not proved 
victorious over them, the undertaking would have 
had no prrjspetrt of success. The artificial barriers 
which he tried to raise would inevitably have fallen 
sooner or later, as they afterwards did in the case 
of the Lombards, and the Ostrogoths would have 
been absorbed and Romanized like their Visigothic 
brothers. They had to some extent intro<luced new 
blood ; but there was not sufficient power to found 
a new empire, to rejuvenate an ancient world. 
We know how greatly Theodoric feared that his 
G othic warriors would rapidly become enervated ; 
we know how disastrous in the pro\inces was the 
ellect of Roman culture upon the Germans. The 
Germanic multitudes which had come in with Theo- 
doric had no reserves, no natural means of reinforce- 
ment ; they were a mass of people torn and uprooted 
from their ancient soil, and in the end wei-e doomed 
to crumble to pieces. 

The kingdom, however, which Avitus with his 
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keen vision saw springing up from North Gaul to 
enter into the inheritance of anoient Rome was 
founded by a settled people which only gradually 
pushed its multitudes forward from the Lower 
Rhine, and always had behind it tlie broad country 
of the still untamed German tril>es. It will always 
seem a remarkable fact that the very tribe which 
settled nearest to the Salians — we mean the Saxons — 
retained its independence and preserved its peculiar 
character intact longer than any other ; a magnificent 
reserve force kept for the time when peradventure 
other tribes might have spent their power. The 
German tribes of Australia, in fact, saved the 
empire of the Franks, both internally and ex- 
ternally, in the eighth century, and it was they who 
in the ninth and tenth centuries reconstructed it. 

If, then, as we have already stated, Franks and 
Romans were made a united people by the connect- 
ing bonds of the Church, the new empire that arose, 
remained, and could not help remaining, under all 
circumstances a Germanic empire. Rome did not 
swallow up or destroy the Germanic element, nor 
in the present case did the conquering nation adopt 
the religion of the conquered without changing its 
forms and even influencing it deeply. The Romanized 
Church teas in its turn Germanized. 

When Constantine recognized tlie Church, he 
wished to rule it; when Ciovis allied himself with the 
Catholic provincial church, he wished to make use 
of it. He expected its forces to come to his help ; 
consequently, he must be lord over the church of 
his land, his expanding kingdom. Both the will of 
the ruler and the inevitable trend of circumstances 
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produced an interchange and close union between the 
secular and spiritual pt)wer, floser than any known to 
the ancient Church. Even in the Iloman dominions 
the Churcii had to a greater and greater extent 
become the owner of landed property, and the clergy 
a wealthy class. Now the Teutons were agricul- 
turists. Exchange again reverts to the more primi- 
tive form of barter in kind. A sense of piety, a 
pecuUar leaning towards "mildness" and generosity, 
a superstition, a feeling tliat the outbreaks of an un- 
bridled passion must be atoned for by reparation equal 
to the offence, prompted the Teutons to make lavish 
gifts to the Church. The Crown pointed the way. 
Here, however, in the Church alone could such 
landed possessions be wisely managed and increased, 
the Church having inherited greater skilfiilness m 
administration. In lier "dead hand " land increased 
enormously. While Gregory I. was now laying the 
foundation of the " Church State," the I^atrimonium 
Petrin in Italy by organizing extensive estates belong* 
ing to the Roman bishops, the Church everywhere, as 
represented by its bishoprics and abbeys, its parishes 
and chapels, was becoming the possessor of landed 
property, a great landlord. The Church, which was 
originally in the pro\'inces. as in Italy, more deeply 
rooted in the towns, now becomes rural. The 
bishops, now partly drawn fix)m leading Frankish 
families, place themselves on a level with the 
landed nobility, even on a higher level: the two 
chief classes in the community are now clergy and 
nobility. 

This was the case everywhere in Spain, England, 
Upper Italy ; in the Frank Merovingian kingdom 
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the development was specially important. The King 
could not hesitate to use and make himself master of h 
tliese landed estates. He might perhaps be averse to H 
bringing any influence to bear upon the Church's 
internal affairs as regards legislation and doctrine — 
tliough in this age of transition these were very little 
in evidence — but he could himself even less than the 
Roman emperor reftise to deal with matters of a 
public and judicial nature. Tlie Merovingian monarch 
summoned the synods of his kingdom, and chose the 
bishops or had a voice in their election ; to him they 
were obliged to swear allegiance. In principle, even j 
the clergy had to submit to the state system of penal fl 
and civil justice, to pay taxes and perform military 
duties ; if they were exempted it was due to royal 
favour. On the other hand, the bishoprics and 
monasteries vnth their landed possessions could not 
dispense with that state protection under which the 
Church lived even in Roman times, and the less so 
in days when public affairs were insecure. And now 
the barbarians had again introduced a state of affairs 
in which not peace but war was presupposed, and 
was even regarded as the normal thing! Thus the 
whole existence of the Church is bound up with the 
state, the land, and the nation. Science and art 
decline rapidly ; the collision between barbarism and 
an over-refined civilization involves a brutalizing of 
morals ; gross material interests everywhere get the 
up|)er hand. 

Tlie Catholic Germanic tctTitorial churcfies of the 
Merovingian period are a Lombard, a Visigoth, an 
Anglo-Saxon, and a Frank church, the latter being 
even more, an imperial church, tliough only one 
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by the side of others, particular sections striving to 
form smaller territorial churches \nthin it. Thus at 
the beginning of the eighth century an efibrt was 
made by the Agilolfings to start a Bavarian na- 
tional church. The arrangements in these territorial 
churches were patterns tor the whole of the Middle 
Age — even as regards Uie ages which have still to be 
dealt with. 

Does not the expression " Catholic." that is to 
say, general — " national church," that is to say, par- 
ticular cliurch, involve a contradiction? It does if 
both ideas develop in a strictly logical way. if the 
territorial church develops into a state church, and an 
effort is made to unite closely the Church to the state 
as its servant, an<i if Catholic is taken to imply, as 
Rome claimed that it did, a rigid form of unity with 
a levelling tendency. In other words, then. Rome and 
the Gel-manic tctTttorial churches are secretly opposed 
to one another. The king cannot, and will not, allow 
outside interference in his church, or suffer its affairs 
to be managed in accordance with a general scheme 
which is none of his making. £ven if his church 
were only a purely spiritual power, it had in it 
elements of great danger, but since it was a great 
land-owner, the first source of taxation, and since its 
clergy were the most powerful class in the community, 
it could not be permitted to introduce foreign 
elements into his kingdom. And, on the other hand, 
in \*icw of the fact that the Church was both secular 
and spiritual, any attempt on the part of Home to 
issue connnands in spiritual matters which should 
bind tlie consciences of men everjrwhere, and so to 
interfere with the absolute power of a monarch, 
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would at once react upon secular matters which were 
closely associated. 

People were obliged to compromise continually, to 
make abatements in Rome's claims ; a real state 
church and a real curial system are irreconcilable. 
It was actually in the Frank kingdom that the power 
of Gregory the Great found its limits. He conceived 
the idea of binding the Anglo-Saxon Church to Rome 
in a new way. But reverently as this people looked 
to Rome, making pilgrimages thither and being the 
first to pay Peter's pence, to support the Schola 
Saxonica at the papal see, here, where Anglo-Saxon 
principality and episcopal diocese exactly coincided, it 
seemed from the first a matter of course that the 
king should appoint the bishops, confirm the decisicms 
of the synods, and pass sentence on the clergy : 
king's law took precedence of bishop's law. The 
Frank as well as the Anglican Church, Ixjtii Galli- 
canism and Anglicanism, from the first claimed 
exemptions from the rule of Rome. 

The successors of Gregory the Great, in spirit as 
in name, Gregory II. and III., eminent repre- 
sentatives of Rome's aspirations in the first half 
of the eighth century, thought they could educate 
the Gcrman.s and make them a tractable people. 
Through the Anglo-Saxon Winfrid or Boniface 
there was to be formed a direct connection with 
Rome, in spite of the power of the king of the 
Franks. But «t this very time the sire of the Caro- 
lingians, Charles Martel, was awakening the king- 
dom of the Franks from its torpor. And if Pope 
Gregory gave Boniface a commission, the alert 
Charles Martel made the execution of it subject to 
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his own consent, so that he soon perceived that he 
was serving two masters. 

Cliarlcs Martel was not a spiritual man ; the inoi-al 
force was on tlie side of the pope. But when his 
sons Carlonian and Pippin devoted themselves in a 
wliolc-hearted way to the twofold task of reforming 
the Church and promoting missionaiy enterprise, 
while at the same time the new pope, Zachari<ts, 
hungled and temporized, the Anglo-Saxon Boniface 
decided to choose between his two masters and serve 
the king, following the example of his native church, 
though he retained the very highest respect for the 
moral dignity of Home. The Churdi resigned even 
the contrt>l of its internal affairs to the king — admini- 
stration, discipline and customs, even its belief. 

The energy of Bonifice brought the Uoraan form 
of Christianitj- into favour even in the German 
portions of the kingdom ; the armed mission of 
Charles the Great won over the defiant Saxons as 
well, from tiie Rhine to the Eider, that is to say, 
North Germany, to the Roman Catholic form of 
Christianity, and with the same objects a stivrt was 
made in Christianizing the Western and Southern 
Slavs. Europe, in so far as it confessed the name of 
Christ, in alliance with Rome 1 Throughout Germany 
the Irish mission was repulsed. It shared with its 
native church an incapacity for organization. Rome. 
on the other hand, had a special capacity for organ- 
ization. The C'arolingians made use of it. 

In the reign of Pippin, whose accession merely 
introduced a new variation of the circumstances we 
have sketched alwve. and in the reign of his great 
son Charles, the Germani/.ation also was completed. 
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Not only was their territorial or imperial church 
inseparably dovetailed into the state, to which they 
added a new security — Pippin bnishcd aside even 
Boniface — but they also extended their kingdom, and 
with it their ecclesiastico-political principles, to new 
districts, Ttnly, and the northern and Christian part 
of Spain. With the exception of Southern Italy and 
England, with which there was at least close spiritual 
sympathy, the whole of the Christian West is not 
only Roman, hut even Frank, and though Uoine was 
at the extreme southern edge of the kingdom, it was 
a Frank city, its bishop, tlic pope, a Frank in^pcrial 
bishop, his Patrimonium a portion of the Frank 
imperial territory and imperial church, 

Komani'/ation and Ciei-nianization^ these are the 
two charai'teristics of the Catholic Church of the 
West in tlie Middle Age I Both were completed in 
the same decades of the eighth century. But tlie 
completion seemed of necessity to involve a conflict 
between the Uoman sacerdotium and the German 
imperiuni. TrovisionaUy the last word had been 
spoketi by tlie latter. 
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IMPERIUM AND SACERDOTIUM FKOM 

CHARLES THE GREAT TO 

INNOCENT HI. 

Charles's biographer Eitihard relates that the king 
of the Franks on that Christmas day of the year 
800, as he knelt in prayer before the aitar in St 
Peter's Cliurcli. was to his surprise confronted by 
Pope Leo III., who held out a golden crown and 
placed it on the head of the Frank while the Roman 
people were lieard shouting with joy, as they were 
wont to do when they greeted their RomuJi Cicsars, 
"Life and victory to Charles Augustus, the great 
and peace-loving emperor of the Romans, who has 
l>eeti crowned by God." The idea^favoured by 
Albert Hauck, the distinguished exponent of German 
Church History — that Charles had no intention of 
reviving the dignity of emperor, is not tenable. The 
surprise which he felt can only have concerned the 
day and the nature of the appearance. Tliere can 
be no doubt that lie hinisell' wished to place the 
crown on his head. 

In the year 794i Charles held a general Synod of 
the West at Frankfort- on- the- Main for the purpose 
of deaUng with a Christological contro\'ersy and the 
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dispute about images. It was an imitation of the 
reciimenical synod of the ancient and Eastern style 
and of the part phiyed by the emperor in it : Charles 
presided, and standing in front of the tlirone, ex- 
plained tlie question in dispute, decided the matter, 
and announced the decision. He wished to outdo 
the Sjaiod of the East held in the year 787, and he 
decreed in a far more impressive way the opposite of 
what was then decided. The pope, though his 
opinion was different, submitted. The " Caroline 
Books," which in their main lines give the emperor's 
own opinion, are full of conceit and self-consciousness 
in their references to the Orient and Byzantium, and 
their subject-matter shows to how great an extent 
this attitude was justified. 'J'he "King of Byzantium,** 
as Charles pointedly asserts, had ventured without 
consulting him. the " ruler of Germany. Gaul, Italy, 
and the surrounding provinces," to summon what he 
called an cecumcnical council ; to finally supplant this I 
rival and obliterate the memory of him in the West,| 
there was no other means, or at any rate no more' 
effective means, than to re-establish the Imperium of^ 
the Wesi; in a new and independent form. ^H 

The pope anointed him, tlie Church blessed him. 
There was again a hohj Roman empire, if of a 
Germanic nation. But a nmch more holy one 
than that of old, because m this case, in accordance 
with the facts we have adduced, the threads of the| 
state were more firmly interwoven with those o! 
the Church and religion, the result being a divine^ 
state or ffieoiTucy. This was the ideal which j 
Charles cherished in his heart, and which was nowl 
put into practice. Alcuin calls him a priest and a| 
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preacher, the deputy of Peter ; Theodulf of Orleans 
even described him as tlie \icar of Clirist and God : 
in the intimate circle of his own academy, however, 
he designated himself the theocratic king of Israel, 
David, who became a pattern for all kings. 

He was really able in lar^ measure to accomplish 
the task suggested by this descTiption. He felt, 
as Constantine, and to some extent Clovis, did 
before him, that, the Church having become the 
general and CatlioUc Church, should be made his 
chief instrument, the foundation, in fact, of his 
government, and the bond that should unite his 
empire, even though it was Roman Cathohc, The 
unity of the Church, which was so desirable, could 
be more precisely gathered up in the person of 
the one pope : for him, as for Cj'prian, the pope 
might symbolically represent this unity, and might 
prove to be a convenient weapon to use against 
Byzantium — but of course only a pope who did 
not himself dream of becoming master of the world. 
He mus"t continue to possess a pureJy spiritual 
authority, being relegated to the position of an 
intermediating high priest; further, he was a 
subject, if the chief subject, of the emperor to whom 
he swore allegiance, who had judicial power over 
him ; who ratified his appointment, and without 
whose permission he was not allowed to leave Rome. 

These days of Charles the Great, of the first 
Renaissance, of tlie first real coalition between the 
Christian Germanic and the ancient genius, have a 
pecuUar charm of their own. A master-organizer, 
Charles understood how to instil the ideas that were 
cherished at his court into the minds of individual 
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pastors, and even of the people. A humane, ethical 
and religious form of culture, starting from these 
quarters, spread in equal measure over the various 
portions of the kingdom. This was the real and 
higher work of this short-lived revival — a new Europe, 
a Europe created out of these diverse elements, to 
plunge in equal measure for a time into the stream 
of the Carolingian renaissance, and. by so doing, 
to promote everywhere, in some degree at least, ^ 
a community of goods as regards the treasures of fl 
culture. Only one man has been confronted with 
a similar task. Napoleon I., who himself often 
appealed to the case of Charles the Great. All the 
Christian peoples who stood on the threshold of the 
Middle Age shared and were united by the memory 
of a great personality, the person of Charles the 
Great. 

Only during his reign and so long as he lived was 
there in the Middle Age a Western imperialism, an 
Imperium which effectually united the Christians of 
the \\'est, and deserved to bear the name. W'hat 
was so described at a later date was an ideal fiction 
which purported to continue the empire of Charles 
and the old emperors. As a matter of fact, the 
collapse of the empire began immediately after 
Charles's death, in the reigns of his son and grandsons : 
and in the year 843, hardly a generation afterwards, 
it split asunder into France, Germany, and Italy. 
What became of ^e Church which had here coalesced 
in the closest manner with the theocracy, just as in 
ancient times it hjid proved the instrument of unity 
and a united civili/ation ? When tlie collapse came, it 
was the Frank imperial church which in a spasmodic 
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way. and in some respects in opposition to the pope, 
clung to the great idea of a united empire, because 
in it the bishops saw a guarantee and an embodiment 
of the idea of a united Cliristendom as well. Not 
until the battle of Fontcnay in the year 8*1 brought 
a di%ine judgment upon the emperor Lothair did 
the rimreh retreat rn ma-Hne. And wliither? Did it 
split up among the national churches, as the kingdom 
did into nations, or did it find another safeguard 
for its unity ? Did it. too, follow the separatist ten- 
dencies of the age, or. now that it could no longer 
find unity in a political idea, seek and find it in 
itself? 

It follows fi'oni the nature of the case tliat in times 
of political stmggles and fluctuations, the Church, its 
self-consciousness increasing, would be disposed to aim 
at possessing an importance of its own, and would not 
be satisfied witli being merely the handmaid of a ruler, 
a teacher and educator of the people paid by the 
state. A specifically hierarchical tendency developed 
in a particularly vigorous way in the leading ^\'est 
Frank chui-oh, and was promoted by noteworthy 
persons. This high church party was not, strictly 
speaking, Roman, but it clearly realized tliat its allies 
were in Rome, and that it must stretch out its hand 
to the pope. It was again a Gregory, this time 
Gregory the Fourth, who in tlie war between the 
brothers had done his utmost to free himself from 
his obligation to serve the emperor of the Franks 
and to stand forth as the protector and preserver of 
the unity of the Church. 

From this party there issued one of the greatest 
and most momentous forgeries known to the historj' of 
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the world, that of the Decretah of the P/teiidxt- Isidore. 
It happened in the middle of tlie ninth centur^'in the 
archiepiscopal diocese of Uheims, and was due niost 
probably in a special sense to the circumstances tliat 
prevailed here in the days of the great archbishop 
Hinkmar. Its chief aim was to dissolve the partner- 
ship between the episcopacy and the state ; and the 
primacy of the pope supplied the pretext for so doing. 
Here, in Rome, the bishops possessed a power which 
could protect them against kings and the great metro- 
poUtans who entered into engagements with kings, 
in the person of the pope, for it is he that rules tlie 
world and its ruler. By means of a number of forged 
papal letters this authority of Home was traced back 
to the venerable and earliest days of tlie Iiistory of 
the Church. In an age in which the greatest scholars 
had learning enough to enable them to produce such 
a forgery, but in which people as yet had not the 
means of unmasking the deception in sucti an ilhnni- 
native way that everyone could recognize it, this 
must have been regarded as a historical revelation. 
A legitimate foundation was thus established for the 
whole of the Middle Age, a programme was provided 
which only needed to be carried out ! 

This weapon was forged, not in Uome, but among 
the West Frank clergy ; but iit Uome was found h 
the hand that had the skill to use it. As the great fl 
figure of Charles looms large in the history of the 
imperialism of the Middle Age. so does that of the 
great Pope Nicholas I. (858-807) in the histoi-y of the 
papacy, the Hildebrand before Gregory the Seventh. 
He proclaims the absolute right of the papacy in the 
Church : the pope's word is God's word, tlie pope's 
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act is God's act ; he attains to the great idea that the 
aptistulit: chair in n spiritual sense is present every- 
where. To be judged by no tnaii, he has the right 
of judging all. All ? However contrary to his 
wishes, he would have been obliged, in virtue of this 
right, to declare war on the system of territorial 
and state churches, and to let loose the secret 
conflict we have noted above. The king may not 
appoint bishops, may not call them together, may 
not judge a bishop. The law of the liighest bislmp, 
pope's law, takes precedence of king's law. Un- 
worthy persons tncddle with the sanctuary. Thus 
the idea of nihng over the Church leads to that 
of domination over the state. 

Augustine was impressed by the events tlmt were 
happening when lie «Tote his great book Dc civitate 
Dei'y the ancient lioman empire was breaking up. 
In this case the divine state was not that imperial 
theocracy which Charles the Great dreamed of 
reviving and bringing to perfection ; it was tlie 
hierarchical Church, the state being regarded as 
earthly and of the devil, full of light only in so far 
as the Church illumined it, but otherwise at best full 
of brilliant vices, and in any case bound to sen'c 
the Church. In the Decretals of the Psairh- Isidore* 
however, which the pope received as a gift, proofs 
were provided by canon law of these general rules 
for the proper co-ordination of churcli and state. 
By the pope — after the lime of Leo tl»e Great, 
church and pope being identical -all crowns, even, 
are given. Impressed by the events that were 
taking place, the collapse of the Franco- Roman 
empire, Nicholas summarizes the old theories in 
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reply to those of the new Germanic -Romanic world. 
Imperatorem totius mundi at facit, "he is making 
himself emperor of the whole world," was the tiiought 
that occurred to friend and foe alike. Tlie text for 
the next centuries was framed and expressed. 
Nicholas himself transforms Charles the Great's 
idea of a universal state church into that of a 
universal church state : the whole of Christendom is 
a cliurch state, the pope is the emperor, princes as 
well as bishops arc his vassats. 

His career was too short for him to realize these 
great ideas — he died shortly !)efore uU these points 
were decide<l— and the general conditions of the 
time were too uncertain. The ideals of the pope, 
Uke those of the emperor, were dulled for a long 
time after the empire collapsed, and new fonns every- ^ 
where struggled for existence. But he had provided ™ 
the prelude to a struggle that was to come later. At ■ 
present the Roman Catholic Church suffered severe ■ 
losses, the Slavonic world being to a large extent ~ 
torn from her, never to be united. What was ^ 
effected by Greek policy and mission work among ™ 
the Bulgarians, Servians, and South Russians, could 
not be balanced by all that Atisgar, in spite of the 
life-work to which he so faithfully devoted him- 
self, did with enthusiastic ardour and love in the 
Scandinavian Noi-th. The political confusion spoiled 
everj-thing. 

The serious element was that when the empire 
broke up, and before new kingdoms had time to 
establish themselves on a national basis, the smaller 
powers struggled to obtain sovereign independence. 
For this there were deep-rooted causes. The most 
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diverse elements of population had settled on the 
soil of Gaul and Italy, and even the Germans did 
not enter history as a nation, but, from what we ean 
gather, as old tribal allies. The tribes, especially 
the Bavarians, the Suabians, the Saxons^ and the 
East Franks, aspired to royal independence. Union 
was reached in Germany earlier than among the 
West Franks — not to mention Italy: a form of 
national state erects itself ovc?' the heads of the tribal 
duchies. The strongest and most nnconquered tribe, 
which was the latest to come upon the scene of 
history, the Saxon, set up a Gasman hingship in the 
persons of Henry I. and Otto I. The process of 
fixing the boundaries of the kingdom involved its 
expansion to the north and east, to the Danish 
Normans and Slavs, and political expansion brought 
with it Christianization. The landmarks of Germany 
begin to extend to their present range. 

The most difficult problem was to know how to 
check particularistic tendencies : it was not possible 
to destroy them and, following the example of the 
Carolingian empire, to resolve the kingdom into 
counties. Dukes became the highest terrace in the 
pyramid of the feudal system. Otto I. (930-978) had 
twice to fight for liis throne against these powers. 
He therefore adopted that policy which had such an 
all-important bearing on the history of the German 
Church down to the time of Napoleon 1. : he sought 
the help of his church agaiUvSt the great temporal 
lords, and the church provided him. as it did Clovis 
before him, with all that he needed, a power which 
transcended the hmits of the tribe. Accordingly, he 
removed the division between the property of the 
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Church and the property of the crown, made the 
Church the administrator of as much crown property 
as possible, awarded it privileges, and converted the 
bishops and royal abbots into territorial lords, who 
paid him taxes and supplied the largest contingents 
for his army. In brief, lie created a German Xatioiuii 
Church, whose life was intimately bound up. as it 
was bound to be, with that of the thn>ne. The 
German national episcopate was the instrument used 
by the royal policy, not only against the lay powers, 
but often even against the pope, as it was still used 
by the Ilohcnstaufen. In its ranks were the most 
faithful friends and supporters of Henry IV. and 
Frederick Barbarossa. 

Of course the arrangement was conditional, the 
conditioti being that the king should be allowed, in 
u real sense, to control the church, by having in 
particular a voice in the appointment of its officers ; 
in short, that the territorial church should be his 
own. He was not content with following these 
principles himself; he even succeeded in impressing 
them upon tiie (iei-man policy that should guide tlie 
following generations. And yet this was the same 
king who. by rousing hi.s opponents from their torpor, 
prepared tlie fate that wa.s to befall these later 
generations. 

Otto's plans extended beyond Germany in spite of 
the national bearing of his policy, along the path 
that leads to universalism. He invaded the kingdom 
of France, which was still in a state of great con- 
fusion, as well as the bufler state newly estabUshed 
in Hurgundy, and finally Italy. He was summoned 
by the pope, who was only twenty-three years old. 
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to receive the imperial crown of Charles the Great. 
Yet at tl»e same moment in which he tv(i.t reviving 
the inqicrinm, he rvas .setting the Roman ancerdotinm 
on itft feet, rescuing it from the disgrace of he'mg 
ruled by women, and bringing it back to its great 
ideals. Who would wisli to repr«iu;h him with his 
shortness of vision, when leading spirits of our own 
age have not succeeded in developing a keener 
vision ! All these facts can be explained only if we 
remember that, being the son of the strict believer, 
Matilda, he was full of high ideals, not merely of a 
political but also of an ecclesiastical nature. He 
really mshed to help the disorganized Church to 
stand on its feet ; the reform of the Church from top 
to bottom was started in the castles of the Saxon 
and Frunconian emperors in the Hartz mountjiins. 
As Otto the First in (ierraany, while he raised tlie 
Church morally, religiously, and scientifically, simply 
used it as the instrument of his policy, so it was to be 
in the case of the whole Church, especially in the case 
of Home. 

Some of the theocratic ideals of Charles the Great 
reappear in these emperors, chiefly in Otto III. 
{9R3 1002) and Henry HI. (1039-1050). Both of 
them, in fact, had a universal rule in view ; great 
imperial plans were passing through their minds. 
Otto III. was ati enthusiast who<li-eamed of a general 
imperial and papal rule of the world ; Henry IH., in 
whom the power of the holy Roman empire of 
German nationality reached its zenith, having even 
personally the greatest respect for the dignity of the 
Church, desired to reunite the papacy which had split 
into two at Sutri in the year 104(i, and so make it 
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more effective, because he proposed to make use of 
it. Control over the pope was to insure control over 
his own church and to bring influence to bear upon 
the whole of Christendom, which, since the turn 
of the millennium, had included Hungary and the 
Scandinavian kingdoms. The pope must therefore 
be a subject of the emperor, as he was in the days 
of Charles the Great ; must be appointed and if 
necessary removed by him, be made responsible to 
him. Accordingly, down to the middle of the 
eleventh century the Imperium was master over the 
sacerdotium. 



There were two mistakes here : we must not lose 
sight of the fact that in two ways the empire was 
different from that of Charles the CJreat. First, 
the imperial power was over-rated. Tlie world was 
not governed directly ; the imperium was merely a 
GcrmuH kingdom with the addition of Italy, though 
at u later dale of Burgundy as well, and as soon as 
the other states were released from their tnnibles, the 
kingdom of France from that caused by its vassals, 
England from that caused by the Danes, and became 
organized states, the pope was independent of this 
kingdom. The imperial church of Henry III. was 
at root a territorial church, not a universal churcli, 
and this alone constituted its strength. As soon 
as the emperors adopted universal plans, the German 
episcopate, which represented national ideals^ began 
to murmur. 

The second mistake consisted in the attitude 
adopted towards the antagonist : it was not so much 
a failure to estimate as a failure to understand his 
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Strength. Even Henry III. failed to perceive that 
in reforming the Church, and especially tlie papacy, he 
was letting loose spirits whicli would soon be proof 
against any amount of exorcism. He had such faith 
in his cause, that he renounced the right of nominat- 
ing the pope, and was satisfied with the privilege of 
ratifying tlie appointment. Indeed he did all he 
could for the reform- movement wliich was growing 
within the Cliurch, in which he wished, as a sincerely 
devout Catholic, to find his allies, and in which con- 
sequently he did find them — in which, moreover, he 
ultimately found his enemy — and to pave a way for 
that movement to the highest place, the papal court. 
As in the ninth century, a powerful tendency 
makes itself felt within the Church, when, influ- 
enced by the ideas of pseudo- Isidore, it had placed 
spiritual weapons in the liund of the pope, and helped 
him to help himself. At that date the movement 
had sprung up amongst the Gallican <!lergy. The 
cloister reform introduced by Benedict of Aniane, 
which was parallel with it. but of a purely religious 
and ascetic nature, had proceeded no further. Now 
the spirit of reform in the Burgundiart cloister of 
Clugny and among the Lotheringian clergy became 
united, the one bringing to the union moral earnest- 
ness, the other ciuionistic facts and consciousness of 
hierarchical power. This spirit, in its united form, is 
le spirit which found embodiment in the person of 
Gregory VII. He was to a peculiar extent impelled 
by a strong religious conviction which exerted its full 
influence upon him ; severe and uncompromising as 
he was, his soul was stirred by the thought of the 
greatness of his mission. 




The saperdütium, as understood by Uome. am 
the inriperiuin, in the form w]iich the Saxon and 
Franconian emperors had given it, enter upon their 
gigantiv struggle only a few years after the death 
of Henry III. In view of all we have already said, 
it cannot be necessary to explain how it was that 
in this struggle, to which the scene at Canossa in 
1077 supplies the climax, the principal question in- 
volved was that of im^estiture — the question whether 
emperor or pope should appoint the bishop, which in 
the end decides the further question whetlier the 
world should be dominated by a state-church or a 
church-state system. 'I'he alternative could only be 
decided upon if the bishops would agree to give up 
all their fees derived from secular sources, everj'thing 
secular that was associated with their position. The 
idea first arose in the year 1111, but is hardly to be 
taken seriously, and in any case the Gennan bishops 
revolted. But the Coru-^irdnt (if iVorws, made in 
\\T2, was influenced by this distinction ; it proposed 
to disci-iminatc between the powers. The king, as 
sovereign of the country, was to invest with the 
secular part of the episcopal office, the pope was 
to invest with the spiritual power. As a matter of 
fact the king secured the right of deciding, at least 
in (icrmany. What occurred was nothing more 
than u truce: meanwhile the papal t-ourt seized the 
opportunity of trying by wise exploitation of German 
weakness to attain peacefully what could not be 
accomplished by force. 

The struggle, which is revived by the HohenstJiufen 
down to the time of Henry VI., presents no really 
new features: Frederick Barbarossa goes back to 
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the earlier position adopted at Worms, a» it was still 
possible for him to do. Nevertheless, the new 
picture has more colour ; our knowledge of events is 
fuller and better; both parties have more weapons at 
their disposal. While Kinne sought sup^wrt in that 
natural right which she declared to be identical with 
divine right, Barbarossa on the Roncalian Fields 
proclaimed the ancient right of the Ronum emperors. 
After this began that struggle between canonical 
Homan and imperial Roman law which lasted 
hundreds of years, tliat battle between the new and 
old Roman spirit, which extended far into the period 
of the Heformation. Jlemorable figures on both 
sides ! The emperor Barbarossa with his chancellor 
B-ainald von Dassel on the one side, and on the 
other the pure and noble Alexander HI., who is 
more readily pardoned for the humiliation of 
Frederick at Venice than Gregory VII. is for that 
of Henry at Canossa, though in his case the political 
losses were greater than in the other. But this was 
not the end. 

A new element was first introduced in the year 
1190. The Crmadcs had begun to bring the Orient 
within the range of Western interests. The first 
result of this was that the Church made a great effort 
to wrest from the power of the unbeliever the lands 
which had been üiken by Islam — for "God willed it"; 
it meant, in the second place, that a whole world of 
civilization was made accessible to people who had 
previously been cut off from it. Emperor and papal 
power disputed as to which should guide the ideal 
forces of the age. In connection with this arose the 
idea of a ruic oftltc Mediterranean, and the notion 
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of imperialism as well as of the papncy grows to a 
wider extent. The papacy saw a chance of recap- 
turing the schismatic church of the Greek East, of 
making the holy patriarchates of old rise a^aiii, of 
pressing anew the claims which had to be dropped 
for centuries after the times of Leo and (Ircgory 
the Great ; in like manner, imperialism had n task 
in view wliich was great enough to make people 
turn dizzy at the thought of it ; for one moment 
a sphere of influence equal to that of the oldest 
Imperium Romanum was nearly reached. 

W'lieti Henry entered upon the inheritance of 
Sicilyy he seemed at one stroke to be in command of 
a central position from which to carry out these 
imiversal plans and at tlie same time to ward off for 
all time all elements of danger produced by tlie j 
political pretensions and spiritual encroachments of H 
the pope. German policy as regards Rome had 
always suffered from a disadvantage : Rome lay on 
the boundary lines of the imperial sphere of influence. 
Henceforth in such circumstances this impediment 
could and ought to be removed. 

Such is the situation which presented itself down 
to the time of the interregnum. We are entering 
upon the last phase of the struggle. It was a battle 
in which no quarter was to be given. On the south 
the kingdoms of Henry VI. and Frederick Tl. held 
the papal power as in a vice ; it was lost and doomed 
to impotence tniless it could succeed in snapping the 
comieclion between South Italy and Germany. 
Innocent HI. seemed to be succeeding in doing this. 
The world seemed really to be growing into a mighty 
church state, in which tlie pope ruled, as the true 
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heir of the Roman Cft'sars and tlie Frank Charles the 
(ireat, in secular and spiritual affairs alike. The 
Lateran Council of the year 1215 may be considered 
to mark the zenitli of power reached by the pajMiey 
at any time. Rut there w&s first to come that 
wrestle between the stubborn popes Gregory IX. and 
Innocent IV. and the powerful Frederick II., which 
presented one of the greatest scenes in the histor)' of 
the world, and fixed itself securely in the memory of 
men. The aims were so great and the stakes so 
high ; the principles were so logically stated — on the 
one himd a purely state church, on the other a most 
unscrupulous use of spiritual means for worldly 
ends^and the characters of the opponents were such, 
that the sti'uggle possessed features which were 
gigantic and even dff-monic. 

Tiie popes were triumphant in the sense that they 
beat down the great Staufer and the Staufer brood. 
But while the opponents were fighting, they were 
blind to what was taking place in the rest of the 
world. Meanwhile all the external circumstances 
had changed. In order to destroy Uie German 
imperium. the sacerdotium had to all intents and 
purposes sold its freedom to France. Both imperial- 
ism and papacy were morally and politically ruined 
by the struggle, the conquered party dragging tlie 
conqueror after it into the grave. 




SPIRITUAL LIFE IN THE CHURCH 
OF THE MIDDLE AGE 

Sacekdotium and imperium, and tlie ponflictj 
between the two — this was the great drama in the 
external history of the Middle Age. The Hnes of 
tJiis great historical readjustnient un^a^'et themselves 
from the time of Charles the Great, who created a 
theocratic imperialism, a form of universal state« 
church, to that of Innocent III., who brought the 
idea of a papal domination of the world, a form of 
miiversal church state, to perfection, and his successors. 
At the conclusion of it we have the victory of 
Rome, the misery of the interregnum, and the end 
of the last of the Holienstaufen on the .scuRbId at 
Naples. While as regards the Eastern Greek-, 
Catholic Church, imperio-papalisin describes 
relations between the si>iritual and secular power, 
the West the state of things which prevailed was 
quite the reverse. The pope is lord even in secular 
afl'airs. the higher emperor whose tiara is adorned 
with a double royal diadem ; bishop's law and pope's 
law take precedence of king's law and emperor's law ; 
the court of the monarch is simply the court of tile 
pope. His special ambassadors, the legates, as thcj 
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well-known saying- puts it, flew through the world 
like the ang«ls of God and made him present every- 
where ; they were spiritual substitutes for tlie mmi 
tlominici, the king's messengers employed by Charles 
the Great. The whole hierarehy, a body of offieials 
in wliich difFei-ent grades were nicely distinguished, 
was at his disposal ; its most eminent representatives 

I were made answerable to the pope in a dire<'t and 
peculiar way by means of an oath of fidelity modelled 
on the oath taken by secular vassals. In former 
time the Princeps sent forth reseripts from Rome to 
his governors in the provinces, and the will of the 

I highest authority was made to prevail in a most 
minute and extreme fashion ; now the same control 
was again exercised by means of the decrees, bulls, 
and briefs of the popes. Tlie Roman Catholic Church 
was a form of state, a great It^ffal system I 'I'he spirit 
of Roman law, like the spirit of Roman politics, 
with which it was related, has here sought refuge, 
and in the form of canon law produced a new 

I development. 
The character of the Church as an institution, an 
organization having statutes, a legid code, a class of 
officials and fonns of censure, which began to 
develop in the second century, was not fully 
developed until tlie Middle Age. During the last 
^ twenty years it has been proved that the .•nibstance 
^ of the apostoUc message was Helleuized on the soil of 
the Graico-Roman empire; similarly, it can now be 

■ shown that Roman genius decided the fonn in which 
the message was to be stereotyped and adjusted. It 
has been shown that at a very early date the influence 
of Greek philosophy was brought to bear upon the 
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Church ; research ought now to show further iiow it 
was affected by contact with Roman jurisprudence. 

But if the characteristic feature of the Cathohcism 
of tlie Middle Age is that Christianity assumed the 
form of a juristic scheme, and the Church that of a 
legal system, the natural explanation is that Chris- 
tianity did not grow out of the form of civilization 
known to the Germanic peoples who made the 
history of the Middle Age, but, conaing to them 
from without as something new and immeasurably 
superior, was imposed upon the people, for the most 
part with their consent, by the state, and as part 
of its system. When a king was converted, many 
thousands of his people followed his example and 
adopted the same kind of life in private and public. H 
By means of the law of the Church and the discipline™ 
of tiie crozier the rude Europfean peoples were gradu- 
ally educated. The only trouble was that in pro- 
protion as the peoples developed, this method 
education was intensified more and more, until the 
chain snapped. ^ 

Kahl, professor of canon law at Berlin, some years H 
ago delivered an excellent festival -oration on the 
binding nature of tlie creed and on freedom in teach- 
ing. He rightly contended that the position of the 
Catholic Church is different from that of the evan- 
gelical, every statement of belief in the Catholic 
Church being also a legal command. The conten- 
tion can be changed into its contrary: in the 
Catholic Church a dogmatic importance attaxrhes to 
every statement of church law. because it expresses 
the infallible authority of the Church. The bishops 
were guarantees of the correctness of that truth which 
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was made a pattern for all men and all times ; as 
regards the past they insured the choice of the right 
tacts; as regards the future they guaranteed that the 
facts were understood and interpreted in the right 
way. The belief that the sacred truth was confided 
to the officers of the Cliurch, that it was, as it were, 
bound up with the constitution, is a precondition of 
all further development, and is therefore supposed to 
guide men to the truth ; belief in the constitution 
includes belief in all the Catholic dogmas as well 
as in its system of discipline. The constitution 
provided the channels of tradition ; the tradition, 
however, of which Irenrcus already spoke with the 
enthusiasm of a new faith is not, as has often been 
allirmed, represented as a second source of knowledge, 
the first being Scripture, or the documents which 
deal with the origin of our religion, but as being 
alxyve and supei'ior to Scripture, because it shows 
correctly how the first foundations of the Church 
are to be understood. The fundamental require- 
ment is a blind faith in the Church, a belief " wrapped 
up " in these beliefs of the Church, and only to that 
extent a personal belief; sl fides impHvita is the faith 
tliat is necessary and sufHcient. Belief is the inward 
act of obedience to the Church; piety is conformity 
to church law. 

In the Middle Age people were confronted on all 
sides by the commands of the Church ; they were 
encompassed, as it were, with a ring of iron ; all their 
thoughts, desires and feelings, knowledge, worship 
and piety, were regulated for theni. In all three 
respects the Catholic Christian had simply to take 
over that pail of the inheritance from the ancient 
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Church \vliit'!i he was told to reganJ as truly Cliristian 
devotion and truiy Christian morality. Tlic ancient 
Church presented to the new nnd infant peoples its 
dogma, cultus, and monasticiäm, that they might 
improve tliemselves with their help. We must show 
briefly how they succeeded. 

To the Apostolioon and its amplification, the 
Nicffino-Constantiriopolitan creed, vt-hicli was regarded 
as the fruit of the struggle with Arius, was added 
during the time of transition to the Middle Age 
what is known as' the third (ecumenical symbol; it 
originated in Gaul, and incorrectly Iieaj-s tlie title of 
"the Athanasian Creed." Tlie Creed gathers up infl 
particularly precise terms the results of tlie great 
struggles over the trinitarian and christological 
dogmas in the ancient Church, shows in the^ 
trinitarian section the influence of the leaching ofS 
j\.ugustine, which had so much in common with 
that of Athjuiasius. and in the christological seetionfl 
convei-ts tlie holy paradoxes of the creed of^ 
Chalcedon, which cannot even have been suggested 
by the spirit of Athanasius, into a rule of faith, ^ 
"Quicumque," the symbol was called from itafl 
introductory words, quicumque \'ult salvus esse, " 
"whosoever will be saved," before »11 things it is 
necessary tliat he hold the "Catholic Kaith. " "which 
faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled, 
without doubt he sliall perish everlastingly." The 
number of those ideas concerning these the greatest 
of all questions which were conHrmed by the Church, 
was strictly defined ; tlie ratio or reason was onlyi 
permitted to elaborate these. This is what was 
meant by schohHichm, 
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The whole of the theology of the Middle Age is 
scholastic. It does not represent a free hjindling of 
the Christian facts of salvation and of the ideas 
suggested by them and the development of a Christian 
conception of the world, in the way that Origen had 
still treated them. What it represents is an aptitude 
for logic snoh as wuld be taught and learned in a 
school, a skill in explaining and supporting the 
doctrines which the Church had already decided to 
deduce from tijose acts and ideas. The method had 
been started even in the ancient Church — we have 
touched upon it already — by Leontius of Byzantium 
(about 530), in the time of Justinian, by Maximus 
Confessor (t 66*2) in the time of the monotlielite 
controversy, luul by John Damascene {'f circa 750) 
at the time of the dispute about images. The two 
latter had been brought into the West during the 
Carolingian period with their decadent epigonic art ; 
here the disciples in due course became masters. 
Scotus Erigena (about 850) was but a solitary star 
at the court of Charles the Bald. On account of 
his Greek pantheism he occupies a position midway 
between Origen and Spinoza ; he does not belong 
to the age of Pope Nicholas L, being himself the 
greatest, almost too ripe, product of the Carolingian 
Renaissance. 

The real period of scholasticism began in the 

eleventh century, when the ** dark age " was past ; 

Anselm of Canterburj' has usually and rightly been 

regarded as its father. This Italian, a friend of the 

pope and of the curial system, who had been elevated 

to the highest position in the English Church, who 

was the leading spirit in the Enghsh controversy 
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concerning investiture, regarded a statement of belief 
as a positive statement of law : *' I must first believe. 
in order to be able to understand." But a statement 
of belief, like the law, can be shown to be reason- 
able; "I believe, with a view to understanding." 
Indeed Anselm possessed the naive conviction that 
the whole belief of Christians could be proved to 
unbelievers to be reasonable and necessary, and be 
undertook to do this in the case of the chief doctrines, 
those of God and of redemption. The fact that 
God is follows from our being able to tliink of Him 
as the most perfect Being; and since He is, He muM, 
in accordance with His being, act as He did in Christ 
— qiiod erat dcnumxtrnndum. The philosophica] basis 
on wliich the whole iirgutnent rests can l»e clearly 
perceived : it is the idealism with which Plato has 
made us familiar and which Involves the rationalistic 
presupposition that our thinking of itself implies 
being ; our ideas are the reahty, the facts or '* res." 
This Platonisiug idealism of the Middle Age is 
therefore described as *• realism." Through it the 
old dogma, greatly improved upon with the help of 
Plato, was re-created, and justified in such a way as 
to satisfy the reason. As late as the end of the real 
Middle Age Uaimundus LuUus went to Africa, 
Hrraly persuaded that he would be able as n matter 
of course to convince the Moors of the truth of 
the Christian religion. They gave him no time 
to display his "great art," but struck him dead 
{virvu l.'il.'i). He was a fanatic, both spiritually and 
intellectually. 

Meanwhile this naive kind of faith was everywhere 
seriously shaken. Dialectic was a dangerous weapon. 
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It could be used agaiust dogma, as well as in support 
of it. Abelard (t 1142) himself made a start in this 
direction ; he found that the Fathers themselves said 
both " Ves" and " No" at the same time. Moreover, 
the other great master in the ancient world. Aristotle. 
who had hitherto merely taught logical thinking, by 
degrees became better known and exerted a more 
and more definite and positive influence. Philo- 
sophieul criticism was introduced, and destroyed or 
disturbed the belief in the deductive methods of Plato. 
A new realism displaced the old form. Ideas exist 
only in things, and not Jis independent entities 
above or. one may say, before tliem. But if there is 
no reason why our ideas should lead us to infer being, 
how are we to prove the reality, the necessary reality, 
of the highest supersensible things, the statements 
about God's essential nature and incarnation, and 
therefore the old dogma ? 

People began to place the objects of belief in 
two different classes. The lower one included the 
statements which could be made entirely by the use 
of the reason, a natural, pagan-Aristotelian theology. 
The upper one was reserved for revealed trutli, which 
is ultimately a divine secret ; this truth can at most be 
shown to be credible, that is to say, not contrary to 
reason. Thus philosophy and faith were given their 
due, and were both brought into coimection again. 
the service of dialectic being invoked, in so far as 
its skill availed, for the purpose of supporting the 
sovereign dogma, or, if we may use a metaphor, of 
supplying additional horses and u retinue. The 
second stage of schola-sticism, and its zenith, were 
reached when Thomas Aquinas gathered up tlie whole 
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result of the movement in his Summa Theologiwt 
whicli is stilt the principal text-hook of Catholic 



dogmatics. He live«) in the period in which the 
Hohenstaufen succumbed to tlie pope, and his work 
really represents in the field of leaniing a companion 
picture to that presented by the practical methods 
which the great but severe popes liad adopted at 
the time. Even now the systems represented by 
Tliomas Aquinas and Innocent have to be viewed 
together. 

So far doubt had only been the means of en- 
throning the doctrine of the Church more securely ; 
but at the end of the Middle Age the reasoning ^ 
process was completed in both directions. Doubt H 
becomes more and more active. One of Anselm's 
contemporaries, Roscellinus. had already come to the 
conclusion that general notions, ideas, really followed 
things, are only the means by wliieh individual things 
are subjectively comprehended and represented, are 
merely "names." not "things." In due course all 
statements concerning the supersensual world had to 
run the gauntlet of criticism ; dogma and rational 
idealism were at an end, and scepticism was able to 
rule supreme. Hut altiiough this "nominalism 
came more and more into evidence after the time of I 
Duns Scotus (+ 1808), the majority of the people 
were unshaken in their conviction that dogma had 
a right and proper place in the domain of thought 
If the Church affirmetl a thing, it must be coirect, 
and no rational proof was necessary. The statement 
might even be contrary to reason: if so, this very 
fact would be a guarantee of its truth. This was the 
opinion of >Villiam of Occam (t 1347). " I Ijelieve 
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because it is absurd." This might have meant that 
the soul was free and not a slave to tlie reason : that 
the rationalism or intcilcctualism which had been 
hiuided on from ancient times had lost its charm ; 
that the subjective religious conviction which no 
amount of knowledge could supply was assigned an 
independent value. But the result was a despotism 
of tlie Church which might be quite as arbitrarj' as 
the God of nominalism. In proportion as the 
subjective ground becomes more uncertain, do an 
unrestrained belief in and strict obedience to the 
Church become requisite. What nu>re could happen ? 
I'eople seemed to be insured against the future, 
whatever it might have in store. 

Thus the number of the fundamental dogmas 
which had been handed down from ancient times and 
fixed and decided by the ecumenical councils was 
retained, but not increased. '* Christianity " consisted 
in the statements made alwut the Trinity and In- 
carnation. Only in one case, in a matter very closely 
connected with the Christology of two natures, llie 
doctrine of the Eucharist, was something added ; and 
here again it was the Lateran C'ouncil of the year 
1215, when the papal power had reached its zenith, 
that made the idea of transformation, the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, a d(»gma. 

But oecumenical councils had not as yet decided 
all the questions as to how the work of Christ was to 
be underetood and the fruit of it appropriated. The 
teaching of the great Augustine had le<l to a number 
of new ideas being transmitted to the VVest; his 
doctrine of grace, his explanation of tlie Eucharist, 
and bis mysticism, provided a new stimulus and called 
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forth new efforts. One scholar, Anselm, developing 
his work, had proclaimed that Christianity rneaiit 
redcinption, liad explained tliis as a release from 
guilt, and thus had come into closer touch with the 
moral essence of the gospel than any earlier scholar 
had done. The mystic Bernard of Clairvaux. witli 
a new contemplative zeal, had dwelt upon the 
picture of the crucified Christ ; und on all hands 
people were ready for a doctrine of sacraments. A 
number of ideas — ideas of a fruitful and far-reaching 
kind^iad come to hfe. But there were no general 
decisions. Occasional papal decrees, particular church 
authorities of ancient and more recent date, couUl be 
appealed to, no doubt ; but it was actual practice and 
custom, that is to say. what was done and permitted 
by the higher powers in the Church, what, in particular, 
was done and nuide authoritative hy the pope, that 
decided the matter. This means that what had 
weight was the prestige of the Church ; in other words, 
the prestige of the pope. Even Thomas Aquinas 
actually proclaimed the infallibihty of the pope : this 
was the source from which human thought had to 
decide what was eternal truth and what falsehood. 
The papal constitution now provided the framework 
for dogma; belief in the authority of the pope, in 
the divine nature of this new form of Roman law, 
held the different portions together. 

Ultimately thought nmst be destroyed by a sort 
of narcosis of feeling: xvorskip of the divine forces 
which are at work in the Church and in its means of 
grace was the fundamental note. 

We must necessarily suppose that the Teuton was 
not so sensitive and impressionable as the Oriental, 
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aesthetically not so fastidious as. above all others, 
the Greek. He was ruder, more a child of nature, 
and had less control over his impulses. True, the 
Teuton had previously no mystery cult to hitro- 
duce him to another world and to enable him 
really to enjoy communion with God, but in his 
naive way perceived the rule of a Deity and of 
forces of light and darkness in nature and in the 
present life. For this reason, beyond (Jl doubt, 
witchcraft played a great part in the I'eligion of 
the old Germanic people ; for this reason the Teuton 
was none the less ready to acquiesce in a physical 
explanation of spiritual and moral relations, to believe 
in astounding miracles, to interpret the means of 
grace in a material sense, and to believe that they 
possessed a magic power. True, his paganism knew 
no priestly caste, who mediated in a mysterious way 
between God and tlie world like a higher class of 
beings, no such elaborate houses in which the Deity 
dwelt, but this was all the more reason why the 
cultus of the Romans, as well as their whole civiliza- 
tion, should make an ov'erpowering impression upon 
his simpler mind. It was certainly a matter of great 
significance tliat being at the stage at which the 
Teutons were in law and religion, both of which 
are closely connected, formalism reigned supreme 
in word and deed — that is to say, in ritual, formulas, 
and symbols. This state of mind prepared them to 
accept reverently the xvhofe of the Christian systent 
of calf us lis something ordained by divine htw. At 
the same time the tendency which we have already 
noticeti on the soil of the old empire, to lay special 
stress on the Uturgical and ritual at the expense of 
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the doctrinal and pastoral, must have increased in 
the various acts of cultus. 

In one quarter, then, we find the Catholic cultus in 
still greater danger of degenerating into a mechanical 
system of magic. Its character being so material, 
perfonnance in itself, the (^mx operatum. is enough; 
the frame of mind is a matter of minor importance ; 
the gifts of grace can be oixlered and dispensed 
universally, without requiring any preparation or 
fitness to receive tliem on the part of the individual 
who is benefited. 

This was true of both Baptism and the Eucharist. 
In the ancient Church it was not the generiU custom 
to baptize children ; preparation for luiptism and the 
baptismal ceremony were designed for grown persons. 
Now, however, that tlie new peoples had become 
Christians in their entirety, and children were bom 
into a society whose members were united in the 
faith, receiving the name of Cliristian as a matter 
of course, as something which was part and parcel 
of their environment, some change was bound to 
be iulroiinced. With the sacrament of baptism tiod 
now welcomed the newborn child into Mis Church; 
in baptism the pastoral and catechetical purpose 
found no place ; the work that remained was ritual 
and hturgical. which, too. originally and in like 
manner concerned grown-up pagans. Since all the 
ceremonies, cxorcisings of devils and crossings, " exa- 
minations " and i-onfessions, were retained, and the 
god - parents liad to answer for the child only in 
the passages in which the candidate for baptism is 
supposed to speak, a purely mechanical perfonnance 
of certain acts, and utterance of certain words which 
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had some magic; and mysterious efTect, were the 
result. 

Thei-e was more than one controversy regai-ding tlie 
Eucharist in the Middle Age. Tlie question how 
the bread and wine must be supposed to be related to 
the body and blood of Christ pressed for a direct 
det'ision. When onve, with the lielp oF Alcuin, the 
Melanciithon of Charles the Great, the Christological 
teaching of Cyril of Alexandria, his doctrine of 
deification, had proved victorious, notwithstanding 
the fact tliat the formulas of Chalcedon incorporated 
in the Athanasian Creed were of a different cliaracter, 
there could be no doubt that the answers to tlie 
questions suggested by the Eucharist would be framed 
in the same tenor ; apart from otlier considerations, 
since the nmititiide put such faith in miracles, the 
questions had necessarily been long ago decided in a 
practical way even in the ancient Church. Paschasius 
RadlKrtus succeeded in gaining more inHiieiure than 
Uatraninus, and the more liberal view of Berengarius 
of Toui-s was decreed for all time to be heretical by the 
dogma of the j^ear l'J15, which we have mentioned 
above, and which, strictly speaking, was the only 
dogma made in tlie Middle Age. The human nature 
in Christ is supposed to have been entirely absorbed 
by the divine nature, so that He was no longer a real 
man. but merely retaincti the semblance of one ; in 
like maimer, the word of the priest during the 
celebration of Mass magically changes the bread into 
the body of the Lord, so that it is no longer real 
bread, but only preserves its taste and colour. 

Along this line there was a development which was 
not really x*ery different from the Byzantine. In 
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3f individual men ir 
brighter period of the Carohngian Renaissance, 
men like Claudius of Turin, in spite of the note 
of enlightenment which is struck in the " Libri 
Carolini," in direct opposition to Byzantium, the 
Germanic - Romanic world also became steeped in 
the wo?'fi/np of saitifx, ijiuigea, and rcUcv: and just as 
in former times people were captivated by stories of 
elves and giants, so now their imagination revelled in 
miracles which were supposed to have taken place at 
the resting-places of the life-giving bones of the 
martyrs. It was only natural that, in particular, the 
worship of relics should have become extraordinarily 
popular in this age which looked with such enthusiasm 
find veneration on what was left them by an earlier 
period. People took over from the Chris-tian past, in 
addition to art, liter-T-ture, an<I general culture, the 
whole giilaxy of persons and things which were 
deemed wortliy of worship ; and the country u/tra 
montcs became the classical home, not of the manu- 
scripts only, but even of the holy hones. God Him- 
self had disappeared behind a cloud of intermediaries 
and witnesses. In His place the Church enthusiasti- 
cally cherished this apparatus fur bestowing divine 
life whic-li was continually receiving additions ; and. 
as the famous letter sent by Gregory the Great to the 
amba.ssadors of the faith in England exemplifies, by 
reiuterprcting the Germanic paganism in a Christian 
way, it made it useful and subsennent. 

But we can detect another line of development 
converging with and supplementing the line wc have 
been tracing. The moral spirit of the West did 
not show any sign of growing weaker on Germanic 
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soil ; the result was that in dogma new questions 
arose (Ansclm), and cultus was not allowed to persist 
in inngic. A start, at least, was taken in the direction 
of making some Instruction in Christianity follow 
baptism, and the separation of the bath of water 
taken nt the baptismal ceremony from the laying on 
of hands became the means of obtaining a solemn 
tinal eei-emony in the sacrament of confirmation, the 
age for which in the year 1274 was advanced to the 
seventh year. It was in the Roman Middle Age, 
since tlie tiitie of Gregory tlie Great, that the idea of 
a sacrifice in the Mass bec^anie generally prevalent, 
and at the same time, while the physical participation 
in tile sacrament falls into the background, the moral 
benefit of forgiveness of sins, if only as the result of 
human action, is more strongly emphasized. Finally, 
to compensate for the fact that there is no longer 
any means of personally appropriating the gift of 
grace, the institution of penance is changed, elevated 
to the rank of a sacrament, and made a new and 
powerful means of grace ; through it the individtml 
is continually promised that God will directly forgive 
his partic^ular sins. 

All this implies, at tlie siune time, a logical develop- 
ment of the idea of a hierarchy, an increase in 
tlie power of the priest and the Church. Confirma- 
tion was made an independent ceremony, because it 
was thought that the bishop, since he was the 
channel of the Holy Spirit, should be left to complete 
the act of introduction into the Church. But the 
congregation, which indeui was no longer allowed to 
taste of the cup, became more and more superfluous, 
in proportion as the sacrificial act of the priest became 
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prominent in the Eucharist ; and now. through the 
creation of the new sacrament of penance, the priest 
w:ls made in everj' respect the judge who stood in 
the place of (iod, shut or opened the gates of 
heaven, and by meting out pmiishment was able to 
reduce or prolong the journey through purgatory. 
But in a superlative sense admission and exclusion, 
censure and indulgence, were in the power of tlie 
chief of all priests at Rome. He could deprive 
whole countries of the grace of God, or promise it 
to all, without distinction and in full measure, if they 
submitted to the task<j appointed them. 

From the number of ceremonies which people 
regarded as "sacraments," tlie Church, following the 
example of Peter Lombard (t 1160), finally selected 
seven. How uncertain the standard was is clear 
from the fact that marriage — wc do not mean the 
wedding-ceremony ^was included amongst them. 
We cannot doubt that among these seven the really 
all-important sacrament, in fact though not in theory. 
was that of Ordiniäion, this being the sacramental 
form taken by the fundamental C!atholic idea that 
the holder of the office becomes possessed of a special 
vhurwna, because by the laying on of hands it has 
been handed on from one generation of bishops to 
another since the times of the apostles. 



The Germanic world of the I^Iiddle Age derived 
even its idad of life from the ancient world : the 
truly proper and perfect life was thcd of (m-eticism, 
monasticism. It must have appeared a stranger 
form of life to the Germans than it had seemed to 
people in the West in the time of Jerome, when it 
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came into vogue. Picture the pagan Teutons with 
their activity, their love of fighting, and their pride 
in tlieir strength I In storm and victory they felt the 
presence of the supreme God. Contrast that jmictice 
of introspection which might be thought better to 
befit women, that negative ethic of renunciation 
sprtjng from the soil of the indolent <^)ricnt! When 
St Severiniis met tlie Rlarcomanni on the banks of 
the Danube he seemed to them like a spirit from 
another world. 

But just as in scholasticism the mind of the 
Germans exercised and moulded itself on Greek 
speculation, so their passionate nature was disciplined 
by asceticism, and the spiritual po%vers of theu* 
souls were awakened by that mysticism in which 
it culminated. The overflow of the feelings which 
had found vent in barbaric brutality or unbridled 
worldliness was suddenly changed — in how many 
"saints"! — into an earnest and thrilling penitence, so 
that when the conscience was smitten by the words 
of the divine or ecclesiastiiral guide, the same passion 
was aroused in an entirely opposite direction. These 
strong natures were able in a moment to reverse 
the current of their inner and outer life, to make 
it so entirely different as to be characterized by the 
practice of the strictest devotion. 

And what happened so often in the case of an 
individual« may be observed on a large scale as well. 
Tiie days of a general lack of discipline are over, and 
are followed by periods devoted to serious reforms 
which originated in the cloisters and took mona-stic 
forms. When, as almut the year »00, worldliness 
and disorder reached tlieir height, a new germ of life 
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became active in the quiet of the cloister. The same 
stonn which raged in the outside world inipcLled 
people here and there to bury themselves deeper in 
the seclusion of the cloister-cell, that they might seek 
in its recesses the hidden face of God. New forms, 
new communities, devoted to the ascetic life, arose, 
and a moral earnestness came back trom tliis quarter 
into the Church and its secular clergy. The reforms 
introduced by Benedict of Aniane about the year 800, 
at Clugny about 900, at Citeaux about 1100, by the 
orders of mendicant friars about 1200, redounded to 
the advantage of the whole Church. The mission to 
the German tribes went forth from the cloisters of 
England and Ireland; the same cloisters handed on 
that system of church discipline which prevailed in 
the Middle Age and has been preserved to the present 
time : not only indulgence but the practice of secret 
confession as well, the confessional chair in which 
the " father confessor " tries the hearts and reins, the 
systematic process by which the soul is guided even 
in its deepest imaginings. It was monasticism that 
produced that transfon nation of the system of 
penance practised in the ancient Church which 
enabled it now and for the first time properly bo 
take in hand the training of the young lay members. 

All this reminds us again that Western asceticism 
was from the start different in character from that of 
the East. We find, it is true, a close imitation of the 
saints of the Egyptian deserts. The hermit in his 
forest cell has become a standing type in our art and 
folk-poetry. Even in the Middle Age there were 
famous saints in Italy and France who felt tears to 
be the greatest bhss, and dirt a comfort. We need 
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only mention St Nilus of Rossano (t 1005). On 
the whole, however, tliese monks of the Middle Age 
were a far more active and creative class. We do 
not refer to such men a« the valiant monks of St 
GaJl, with which Scheffels Kkkehard has made lis all 
familiar, though they at once occur to us ; if need be, 
they would draw a cuirass over their cowls. W^e are 
thinking particularly of the immense learned, artistic, 
and social acfnevcmenh in the German cloisters, among 
the different varieties of IJenedictines, especially in 
the settlements of the Cistercians. Our German 
civiUzation from the I>ake of Constance to Danzig 
we owe in large measure to these monks. We are 
also thinking of the fact that the cloisters once more 
entered into close communion with one another; 
congregations spread over whole countries, and 
*• Orders " sprang up and developed a constitution 
which, side by side witli that of the hierarchy, first 
gave monasticism its full power in the world. It 
was not accidental that the Orders were in due course 
uniformly secularized — the earnest desire to forsake 
the world never persisted for any great length of time. 
This also explains the fact that the opposition to 
the secular Church which became part of the nature 
of monasticism in the hour of its birth now gave 
place to a firm aUiance between the two. When 
Constantine by making the Church part of the 
organism of the state, completed its character as the 
secular Church, the old ideal of a holy community 
living apart from the world sought refuge, as we 
have seen, in monasticism. But a remarkable change 
took place in the Middle Age : the secular Church 
was monasticized ; the greatest popes were monks ; 





family and the people, was made of all priests aiid 
was actually attained. The monks themselves were , 
called patres insteiid of Jrat7-es, received the conse- H 
cration of priests, preached, administered the sacra- " 
ments ; in fact, hecame in some measure tlie real 
confessors of the people. As soon as new Orders had 
been founded, or wliUe they were being founded, they 
cultivated the friendship of the pope, and in a special 
way placed themselves at the ser\'ice of the highest 
representative of the Church. Finally, that greatest 
and most lovable saint of the Middle ^Vge, St Francis ^ 
of Assisi (t 1226), took denial of the world so seriously fl 
that he wished to adopt the apostolic ideal of poverty, ~ 
or what was supposed to be the apostolic ideal, to the 
extent of becoming a beggar. And yet the mendicant 
orders of Franciscans and Dominicans formed an 
alliance with the pope, became his armies, and the H 
Dominicans, in particular, acted as his executioners. " 
This, again, happened in the days of Innocent III. 
In the West monasticism in its different forms ulti- 
mately became through its service an integral jwrt 
of the One Catholic Church that ruled the world. 

This more active and public mode of Jtsceticism 
introduced another form : iimnasticism alLracted the 
lay world, as well as the priests of the Church, loi 
its own ideal, though in an entirely different way. 
Francis lived in a real sense hi the world, and 
appreciated its natural beauty as much as he deplored 
the misery of men, but at the same time he lived above 
tlie world. The Cistercians sought, at least, places] 
of solitude, and then transfonned them into places 
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civilization : the orders of tnendieatits went at once 
to the centres of busy life, to Milan and Lyons, to 
preach in their streets and squares a life of voluntary 
poverty and penitence. From tlie twelftli century 
onwards a number of half-monastic modes of life 
began to be cultivated : knightly orders. Hospitallers. 
Tertiartes, Penitentials, Beguines, brotlierhoods, and 
such like. Tlie whole life of a town was inter- 
mingled with this system of half-aseetic clubs. But 
all this, again, swelled tlie triumph of the Church. 
Since the [Kipe at Rome kept the register, a note was 
struck which reverberated, not only throughout the 
whole hierarchy, but throughout tlie Orders as well, 
including even the indi\ndual brotherhoods in which 
in his own way the honest citizen was able to do 
something for the salvation of his soul. Amongst 
the humbler class of laity, however, the confessional 
chair was the means of inculcating dutiful obedience 
and a correct attitude of mind. That same Lateran 
Council held during the rule of limocent IIL in the 
year 1215 which adopted the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, made confession obligatory at least once a year. 
Tliis iniglity organism suffered to an incrensitig 
extent from derangements. The church executive 
was inadequate. Now. liowcver, the state filled the 
gap and was made to serve the Church. "The 
Church docs not drink blood"; nevertheless without 
the shedding of blood the Albigenses could not be 
concjuered. Accordingly, another feature was adopted 
from the progranune of Augustine and Leo: coge 
intrare, *' compel them to come in." In these words 
the Lord through his Church invoked the help of 
the state, and tlie state lent its harsh aid in order to 
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inflict civil punishment on persons who were guilty 
of an offence against the faith of the Church. Thus 
that friendly alliance formed between the Inquisition, 
the Crusade against heretics, and the state executive, 
succeeded in crushing the heretical movement in the 
South of France, which was already in a large district 
tlireatening the very existence of the Church. It 
was the great Innocent again who was destined to 
win the battle. 

Never, perhaps» has one man possessed such power 
as Innocent III. wielded in tlie year 1215. It was 
he who decided upon the wearer of the crown of 
Germany ; from him tlie English king received Ms 
island kingdom as a fief; the kings of Aragon 
and Bulgaria were his vassals ; and even the power- 
ful French ruler Philip II. Augustus was obliged 
to cancel his divorce when the pope commanded it. 
In the East, during the fourth crusade. Byzantium 
became part of the Latin world, and so was incor- 
porated into the Roman form of church. The 
ambassadors of the princes of Cypnis and Jerusalem 
were present at the l^ateran Council, and took part 
in the spiritual review. This comprised seventy-one 
archbishops and patriart^hs, those of Constantinople 
and Jerusalem being present in person, tliose ofi 
Antioch and Alexandria by proxy, and altogether 
412 bishops, 800 abbots and priors. 

We must allow the magnificence of this picture 
presented by the papacy at the zenith of its power 
to exercise upon us its full effect Such is the ideal 
which still, consciousl)' or unconsciously, looms in 
front of the Roman " Irreconcilables" and of our, 
own ultramontane party as weU. 





Xlll 

THE DISRUPTION OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND DAWN OF 
A NEW AGE 

We have already given a general view of Roman 
Catholicism and its development down to the time 
of Innocent III.; hut, in doing so, we have kept 
out of sight all such features as were calculated to 
blur the picture and impair its effect. It is obvious 
that all the dissolvent forces which became active 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were in 
existence long before ; they formed an undercurrent 
which to those who had eyes to see mus-t have 
seemed to be growing continually stronger. But 
we were justified in sketching events in the way we 
have done, because it wa-s possible, even down to the 
thirteenth century, to hold the new ideas and forces 
in check ; the old forces were still able to prevail 
and to unite tlieir strength in the fonn of the papacy. 
Of course the more thoroughly they were all united 
in the papacy, and the more logically the principle 
of a universal theocracy of the pope whicli prevailed 
H in the Middle Age was carried out, the more 
H disastrous must have been the effect of the collapse 
H of Ulis the highest autliority, the more fatal the 
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catastrophe at this, the centre of unity and crystalliza- 
tion. When tlie papacy broke up, it buried tlie 
world of the Middle Age in its ruins, with the result 
that the new forces became free and able to take 
effect. 

Thus we are already breathing the air of a new 
age. VVlien it fully dawned, the curtain had fallen 
on the great drama which closed with the collapse 
of the form of the One Catholic Church which was 
supposed to have been established for all eternity. 
This age, which was marked by severe convulsions, 
did not terminate until the middle of the seventeenth 
centurj'. In the end, churches with various con- 
fessions superseded the One Church throughout 
Europe. Christians ceased to worship (iod in a 
single way ; the idea of an exclusive universalism 
had been overcome, and had given place to that of 
toleration and equal privilege. 

This new order of the Church sprang from the 
innermost sanctuary, and from the experiences of a 
great human heart. But before God appealed to this 
heart and awakened those feelings which afterwards 
reverberated throughout the world and produced so 
unexpected a triumph, the soil had to be broken up, 
the old state of things in its form and substance must 
be made to totter ; before the essential point at 
which the new order must start could be found, 
pressure must be brought to bear upon the centre 
from the circumference, in order that, nourished from 
the centre, the whole of life might be filled with a 
new being. Since the se<'ular an<l spiritual systems 
were combined, since in the Middle Age state and 
church were closely connected, the new order of 
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church could not arise until violent struggles had 
taken place in the political world. Here, again» to 
a large extent political and ecclesiastical history arc 
still bound up together. The path to religious peace 
led througli the battlefields of religious wars. 

Accordingly, we have arrived at an epoch in which 
great efforts for reform shook the vast old building« 
and at various times and in sundry places even 
brought it to the ground, an epocli in which was 
started the pioneer work for the great age of Refor- 
mation. And this age was again followed by a period 
in which the ancient Church pulled itself together 
and gathered up the political forces at its disposal, 
and in which both the old and new forms of church, 
after bloody and critical conflicts, succeeded in firmly 
adjusting themselves: Reform, Refonnation, Counter- 
reformation, are the watchwords of a period of church 
history which makes an increasingly powerful and 
direct impression upon us. We must first deal with 
the prelude, the efforts made towards reform. 

When we last dealt with the constitution of the 
Church we found that its importance consisted in its 
being the antecedent and framework of all Catholic 
thought and action, the hierarchical and judicial 
organization which, in its final development as 
the Curial system, issued decrees even ils regards 
science, worship, and piety. li' tlie essence of 
Christianity, the gospel, was again to be allowed tree 
scope, if it wiLs to readjust its relations to the world 
and to acquire or generate new life, this all-powerful 
form of Christianity must be shattered, or at any rate 
deprived of its strength. 

This was the first achievement of the age of 
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transition. There were ceaseless conflicts over the 
constitution ; the battle-cry " reformatio in capita et 
membris " had special reference to the matter of 
church constitutioa and the system of administration 
connected with it. Two things combined to produce 
this warfare; (1) the system of an absolute lloman 
monarchy had fallen a prey to corruption, and Home 
had neither the power nor tlic will to reform itself; 
(2) the system had to meet a fresh opponent in the 
shape of a new national and territorial state, which 
even in its form as genenUly established at the time 
— the royal power being limited by the Assembly of 
the Estates — was obliged to disown the principle of 
Roman Catholicism with its medieval corollaries in 
a still more decisive way than the Germanic feudal 
state of the real Middle Age had done before. Royal 
supremacy could not be conceived of apart from 
ecclesiastical supremacy. 

The German monarchy and imperialism had been 
shattered by the victory of the sacerdotium. From 
the time of the Interregnum the German crown 
became a mere shadow, and finally, in tlie year 1806. 
it vanished into thin air. The reawakening of 
German hopes after the year I80C is very properly 
associated with the name of Frederick Rurharns.sa. not 
with that of Frederick TI. Kven in llie former's reign 
Germany, like Italy, was split up into a number of 
separate territories. Of the seven electors who were 
at the head of it the three who were clerics were 
regarded as vicars and vassals of the pope. Compared 
witli the power formerly represented by the German 
crown, the power of these Gcrmaji and Italian princes 
and cities seemed harmless. But tlie victory had 
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n dearly purchased. Innocent the Fourth, for 
instance, a man full of the warmest devotion to 
the Cliurch, «iid a Fiasco of the Genoese house of 
the Counts of Lavagiia, thought he was entitled to 
use any means that helped him to attain his ends. 
There was ru» law. no ordinance, that he would not 
have broken in order to further tliese higher purposes. 
While outwardly the papacy was congratulating it- 
self on ha\ing gained its proudest triumph, it was for- 
saking its best ideals, becoming entirely secularized, 
and entering upon that maladininistriition which was 
soon to become the really mortal disease of the whole 
system. Many examples of this might be given, but 
one will suffice. In the fifth year of his rule. Innocent 
hiul already promised thirty-eight clerics, some of 
whom were certainly and perhaps all of whom were 
Italians, the prospect or reversion of the twenty 
prebends in the church of Constance — but not the 
positions themselves. This method brought money, 
and created devoted agents, but in a mond sense it 
ruined the Church. 

It had not been found possible to overcome 
worldly opponents simply with the help of spiritual 
tn)ops ; papal diplomacy had succeeded in setting one 
potentate against another. In the political game of 
chess the papal players came to attach lui increasing 
importance to the figure of the king of France. The 
Curia, in order to overthrow the emperor, had looked 
with as friendly an eye as possible upon the power of 
the German princes and Italian cities; it was now 
equally friendly towards the king of France. It 
attracted the French to Sicily and Naples in order to 
be rid of the Hohenstaufen. By degrees, in the 
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second half of the thirteenth century French influence 
from the South, and in Italy still, hemmed In the 
pope. Rome had fostered her own conqueror though 
she did not know it. 

The stirring feature in the story of the conflict 
between Boniface the Eighth and Philip the Fair of 
France is the contrast presented by tlie pretensions of 
the pope and the real fact which was suddenly made 
clear even to the dim-sighted : the astonishment felt 
by the pope when he realized his own position was 
literally fatal. His behaviour to Philip was indeed 
brusque and even rude; his Bulls, and tinally his 
world-famous Ujiam sanctam^ presented his claims in 
a fonn that was particularly wounding, and, in the 
ears of a monarch, offensive. Yet as regards their 
matter, and from the point of view of dogma, these 
claims were not really different from tliose put 
forward and successfully pressed by his great pre- 
decessors. The novel element in the situation was 
that he met with a more uncompromising rudeness, a 
cold contempt, and violent measures which showed 
an utter want of respect, and that he was baffled and 
subdued by them. The scene at Canossa had such a 
staggering elPect, because the penitent man in tlie 
snow was the son of tlie powerful Henry the Third. 
The scene at Anagni is the reverse of that at 
Canosss. because an abyss suddenly yawned at the 
feet of one who sat in judgment upon kings, and 
tlireatened to engulf him. The pontifical attire in 
which Boniface — so it is said — allowed himself to be 
taken prisoner only served to heighten the impression 
of a hollow greatness. 

Thou^ Boniface him.self, with the help of the 
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Anagiiese, soon escaped from his French captinty, 
and was permitted to die a free man. his successors 
shared the same captivity though, indeed, in milder 
forms— a Babylonian captivity it was called. This 
time, however, Babylon was on the Rhone ; on its 
smiling banks at Avignon the pope, now more than 
ever before a .Kerru-s ■•ren-orvm, was hound with fetters 
of gold. Rome had fallen, because in France it had 
ceased to find sufficient ground and support for its 
attack on the crown. Here it was confronted by 
a king with a nation behind him, and a nation 
inchiding that episcopate whose possessions so closely 
connected it with the crown. Similar things had 
happened before in Germany. In France, however, 
it wjis a new thing for the king to be in a real sense 
a monarch or to be on tlie road to becoming one, 
to be no longer the highest part of a pyramid of 
uncertain feudal relations, but a central ruling power 
who was surrounded by a thoroughly submissive body 
of officials, who sought to make the great vassals and 
feudal lords his subjects, and at the same time showed 
tliat lie was the friend of the aspiring lower classes. 
The modem state is dawning. 

But while France was deriving political advantages 
simply from a pope who was French in sentiment but 
put forward absolute claims, as he Iiad done before 
fr«m Home, tlic morally fettered representative of 
God was completely forfeiting the sympathies of the 
other princes. A national pope was obviously no 
pope at all. During the reigns of the Edwards, the 
idea of a papal supremacy was abandoned by 
England, which in the reign of the great third ruler 
of this name (1827-77) entered upon her hundred 
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years' war with France, strengthened as a nation 
and more popularly governed than her foe ; and 
in the reign of Louis the Bavarian even Germany 
enjoyed a khid of national revival in the struggle with 
the pope and with France. In this case the profit 
accrued to the Electors at Rense in the year 1338. 
In Germany and Italy, no longer aftcctcd by the 
pope's power from Middle Italy, the princely and 
municipal governments had learned to realize and 
defend their independence from Rome. 

Papal mismanagement, which was growing worse, 
was a special incentive to this. Deprived of a trhurch 
state's financial support, used by the French lord as a 
means for screwing taxes out of Christians, morally 
unscrupulous in the methods it employed, the 
ecclesiastical administration became a formal system 
of robbery which reached its climax when to the one 
successor of Feter at Avignon was added a second at 
Rome. This was the beginning of that schism in 
the Church which lasted for forty years. One general 
Apostolic and Catholic Church with two absolute 
popes involves a. contradiction ; when the two 
monarchs fling the curse of exeomniunioa.tion at one 
another, each neutralizes the other's power. As a 
matter of fact, at the end of the fourteenth century 
people in France simply declared themselves neutral, 
dispensed with a pope, and soon afterwards they went 
to the same lengths in Germany as well. The head 
of the Church was a mere figure-head or crumbled 
away entirely. 

Even in the reign of Louis the Bavarian. Marsilius 
of Padua and William of Occam were the means of 
voicing theories reganling the relationship of church 
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fand state, which, starling from Aristotle's definition 
of the state, assigned to the Church and the pope 
witliin the Church entirely new positions, proceeded 

>to reject the idea of a hierarcliy altogether, and 
developed such radical statements as this : " The law 
of the gospel is the law of free<lora." The intolerable 
distress caused by the schism gave these theories their 
full force. Ideas arise which are quite modem and 
extreme : a representative system must be introduced 

»into the Church, and the laity be adequately repre- 
sented ; the tnitli can be handed on simply by the 
female part of the community ; unworthy popes may 
I be deposed, imprisoned, and even killed. Ultimately 
it was an Emperor, as Dante had hoped, who had 
compassion on the misery of the Cluirch, and really 
converted the theories into practice,^the Emperor 
Sigismund. For the first attempts to frame a new 
Catholic constitution were made at the European 
Church Councils which were inaugurated upon 
B German soil and under his directions, at the Council 
of Comtancc (1414-1418), and afterwards at the 

ICouTicil of Basle (1431-I44Ö). It was proposed that 
a constitutional should be substituted for an absolute 
monarchy — by tlie cardinals, with d'Ailly at their 
head ; or a parliamentary government be introduced — 
by Gerson. the chancellor of Paris, and his followers. 
^The forms of the modern state are now appearing, 
B The final result of this controversy regarding the 
constitution was that the papacy was re-established. 
B In the second half of the fifteenth century we hear of 
" a papal Restoration. But the papacy was not the 
■ same power its I>efore. 7'/«' utates derived a clear 
BffgJH from tlie struggles of tliis period of reform, just 
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as the German princes did fruni ihc embarrassments 
of the pope two hundred years before in the rei^ of 
Frederick H., and again one hundred years before in 
the reign of Louis the Bavarian. They made the 
Constance principle, that the Council was supreme 
over the pope, the means of escaping the yoke of 
Rome, and then used the papacy for the purpose 
of depriving of the results of its labours the^ 
Universal Council, which when it became a per-B 
manent constitutional organ, tlireatened to become 
equally burdensome. France went to greater lengths S 
than any other country. When in the year 1438. a™ 
century after the German transaction at Reuse, the 
"pragmatic sanction" of Bourges uilowed the crown , 
to gather nearly all the material profit of the Basle fl 
reform, another landmark was reached in the develop- " 
ment of the i-elationship between churcli and state: 
In proportion as the modern idea of the state 
began to gain acceptance, the prince became less 
disposed to allow the affairs of his church to be 
managed by anyone but himself His church I The 
system of territorial churches, which we liave found 
at all times to be by its very nature opposed to 
Roiuiuiism, is revived ; it is re-established on a broader 
basis, and destined never again to disappear, but to 
become more and more complete. 

Moreover, Uomanism now, notwithstanding its 
restoration, had lost all power of offering any serious 
resistance. The second result of the period of reform 
was that the restored pope, through being sovereign 
of the churcli state, was himself carried along in the 
stream of development towards territorial ism. The 
multiplicity of small powers in Italy, powers no 
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[longer lield together by the control of an emperor, 
became a danger to the church state itself. Here 
was a rich field in which Italian intrigue and political 
rancour might expatiate ! As had happened before 
the time of Otto tlie First, the papacy, through being 
so much occupied with problems of immediate 
importance, Jiad lost the power of viewing things as a 
whole. General considerations were almost lost sight 
of; nepotism and the most disgraceful dissoluteness 
prevailed at Home, and the state of things was 
aggrax'ated by the new humanism. A classical 
example is pronded by that abominable Borgia who 
occupied the throne of St Peter, Alexander VI., 
father of Ci]e.sar and Lucrezia. 

Thus the constitution or form of the Church was 
verj* sevei-ely shaken ; in other words, the framework 
of the whole system of the Middle Age. At the 
same time there was e^ndence enough to sliow that 
there could be no hope that the derangements would 
be cured by a mere change in the constitution, by 
going back to the stage reached by Cyprian and the 
Council (if Nicara, that is to say, of old Catholic 
Episcopal) an ism, even if modern improvements were 
added. All that this liberal, anti-curial Catliolicism, 
which survived as a sentiment and programme, did, 
was to supply the state with a good and lasting 
weapon to use against Ilome, and to pro\ide it with 
a resource or mask for any new efforts that might 
possibly be made ! 

When the framework was shattered, the Christian 
life and thought which it had protected were to an 
increasing extent disturlied and disquieted. The 
theories of church politicians again and again included 
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the thought that the laity had riglits of their own in 
the Church, and by this means the riglil of stale 
control was reasoned out and estahUslicd. Practieal 
effect was given to the idea in the standing 
orders of the refonn councils : they were made more 
and more democratic, as well as more and more 
national. They showed clearly what was at the root 
of the whole development : the cffbrh of the lay 
world to escape from the eccksiastiaä shackles of 
which it had ffrowti weary. These hegan in the 
age of the Hohenstaufen, with its knightly culture. 
When the cities began to flourish and a specific 
form of civil culture arose first in Italy and then 
in Germany, the circumstances which, as even we 
may feel, justified the supremacy of the Chiux;h in 
the Middle Age liad completely changed : culture 
had ceased to he the peculiar possession of the 
clerical class. The Church had itself brought the 
lay world to maturity, and had thus prepared its own 
downfall. 

Knightly and civic corporations were in large 
measure the products of the Crusades. Tnule with 
the Levant brought to light a new world which 
possessed spiritual as well as material virtues. The 
Christians of the West entered into the closest 
contact with a world which was not Catholic or 
Chi-istian, and it was impossible not to appreciate this 
Arabian culture, even though it was not fostered 
under the guiding hand of Rome. Part of the 
Oriental problem of the time was the tpiestion of 
relations with the Greek empire of the East, which 
lay on the road to the Holy Land. At times it 
had eoDie under tlie rule of the West. The know- 
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ledge of the Greek language and literature had made 
continual progress. Familiarity with the original 
works of Aristotle, which was first promoted by the 
Arabians, was followed now, in the fifteenth century, 
by knowledge of the original works of Plato, the 
pagan idealist, who, when he poured forth those 
spiritual treasures fouad in his Dialogues, had no 
idea of the Christian dogmas. When the Turks 
made their inroads, Greek knowledge, wliich still 
contained an endless number of learned traditions 
and now received new impulses, to a great extent 
sought refuge in Italy, Here since the fourteenth 
century people had already begun to look back with 
enthusiasm to the heroic days of the classical period, 
which was partly buried in rubbish but in its 
magnificent remains still spoke a living language 
to him who had ears to hear it. Here the way 
had been paved for a really popular renaissance. 
Cola di Rienzi, the Roman tribune of the people 
in the days of I^ouis the Bavarian, owned the first 
modern collection of inscriptions. To the existing 
non-Christian world of Islam was added the non- 
Christian Graxjo-Roman world of old which, in spite 
of its paganism, was so beautiful and so proud. 
There was nothing that could unite Catholics with 
these worlds, so full of the joy of life, but the 
purely human, the humane sentiment. 

And it was this very interest in the purely human 
element, the appreciation of individual life in all its 
foniis and phases, that was making continual progress 
in the West. Xominnlisvi was a sign that people, 
perplexed to know wliat to think of tlie naive super- 
natural assumptions of earlier scholasticism, had 
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come to reflect upon the facts of consciousness. 
The majority of people, of course, wlio were timid, 
and had not foimd any new foundation for certain 
knowledge, had resigned tliemselves all the more 
zealously to the authority and practices of the 
Church. When, therefore, nominalism triumphed, 
there developed an increase in Church supcrstUiony 
a convulsive form of bigotry, an odious compact be- 
tween opportunism and obscurantism. The practice 
of making pilgrimages, granting indulgences, and 
venerating relics, assumed terrible dimensions. Such 
events as the great rush to see the Holy RIood of 
Wilsnack in Brandenburg, or the piperof Niklasliausen 
in the Taubertlial. must be regai-ded as pathological ; 
they are epidemics of spiritual disease. On the other 
hand, however, a party arose of stronger minds who 
could not, like others, bring themselves to that violent 
act, the leap into the charmed circle of church 
authority, but yet stopped short at criticism and exa- 
mining their own consciousness. Since people must 
have n CJod, they made gods of themselves. Petrarch, 
the fatiier of Humanism, tliought one's own ego the 
one worthy object of our reflection. This meant, of 
course, that all ethical norms were of a fluctuating 
nature. Boccaccio is a witness of this, notonly l>ecause 
he describes sensuality, but also in the way in which 
he describes it. His dissolute monks at least had ■ 
the " law of Christ " and the rule of their Order over fl 
them, but the supermen of the Renaissance, of the 
Quattro- and Cinquecento, who in their own way 
converted tlie theory of their own sovereignty into 
practice, in doing so became in some cases beasts: 
instead of gods. 
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Thus there is a wide gulf fixed between scholnsti- 
cism find humanism, church piety and free human 
development- How widespread the latter became, 
even in the more sober land of Germany, is seen in a 
classical example at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, that of the "epistola; virorum obscurorum." 

Petrarch's favourite book was the great auto- 
biography or Confessions of Augustine. By exa- 
mining tlieir own ego people might also discover 
the facts of sin and the consciousness of guilt, of 
the need of redemption and of the powers of grace, 
as the great African actually did. Augustine's true 
nature was reawakened, and he paved the way for 
a more profound theology which was inaugurated 
by the work of the " doctor profundus," Thomas 
of Bradwardme (t circa 1350), found a home in 
England, and reached its zenith on the threshold of 
the Reformation in the work of the Dutch scholar 
Wessel Gansfoii;. 

Augustine's myxiivism cannot be separated fron» 
his doctrine of grace, the depths of which are here 
sounded anew. This also, and in a true sense, for 
the first time meant absorption in the individual ego. 
Mojiasticwn had ever been tlie special nursing- 
place of mysticism. The monks, depressed by the 
hopeless confusion and corruption of the Church, 
often returned to that state of abnegation to which 
monasticism really owed its existence, adopting one 
of two forms, the one more private, the other more 
public. In both forms, however, close connection 
with the Church was eitiier loosened or broken : 
piety, like thought, became emancipated. l*eople 

Hed firom the world and from a worldly church to 
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plunge into deep thouglit and reflect upon the 
secrets of our " lieart." Tlie mystics in the cloisters 
on the Khiiic, who were such wonderful products 
of German spirituality, did not show any opposi- 
tion to the Church ; they simply did not require 
it : God, whose dwelling is within us, redeems us 
from our self-will whicli is our worst disease, 
from our "selfishness." The all -important pheno- 
mena in the life of the human soul are again 
found to ('oiisist in direct experiences, the piimitive 
things which warm and fill the heart, and which 
were unto'uclied hy the intellectual subtleties of 
scholastic theology; and the new psychological dis- 
coveries, the primal realities of the heart, are expressed 
in language which everyone can understand at once, 
the one language which appeals to the heart, the 
language of the people. Master Eckart of Cologne 
is also master of the tierman language, and Tauler 
was a worthy disciple. But now the active spirit 
dwelling in the monks of the West bestirred itself j 
against tlie Clnirch. In this quarter oppasititm to 
a hierarchy burst into a fierce flame ; throughout 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the strict 
Franciscans wage war against an anti-Christian andH 
secularized Cliurch. and at the end of the fifteenth ™ 
century the angry voice of the Old Testament 
prophets sotmds again in the Doniinic-ati Savonarola 
of Florence, the stem champion of God and freedom, 
whom God had set in grand antithesis to the mostj 
reprobate ot all popes. Alexander VI. 

Whence came the stinuilus and the armour ? If] 
monasticism had given back to the Church its own 
oldest ideal, that of a communion of saints, the cr^. 
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Sack to the old original form of apostolic life, was 
appropriate from tlie first. The cry of a living 
form of piety, " Back to the simplicity of the 
apostles,'' became louder in proportion as a knowledge 
of the early times of Christianity increased, and tlie 
difference between the present life of the Church 
and the childhood of the Christian religion viewed 
in an ideal way, was more keenly felt. It is the 
thought timt urges on the Waldenses as well as St 
Francis. The Waldeniies did special service, from 
which recent inquiry into their Catholic character 
detracts nothing, in being the first to bring into the 
light the one autliority which could supply a con-ect 
knowledge of original Christianity, the Bib/e, and 
to make the people acquainted with it. What is 
known as the Scripture principle appeared long 
before the Reformation — in some cases, as in that of 
Marsilius. in a very crude form ; and the learned 
Bible studies which reached their lieight in the works 
of Erasmus and Reuchlin are bB.sed on a study of 
the original language, and run counter to tnidition, 
were not a product of the Reformation, but a pre- 
condition of it. Even the plain man learned enough 
to be able to feel how tremendous was the 
discrepancy between the simple forms of the earliest 
times and the pomp and glory of the Curia, between 
the simple moral utterances of Christ and the cease- 
less flow of priestly dissertations. People, of course, 
were not able as yet to read the Scriptures. Old 
and New Testaments were still placed on the same 
footing: the Old Testament contained, of course, 
many references to priests and altar-service; the 
New Testament was the " new law," of an ethical 
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and spiritual nature, it is true, but still a code of 
outward observances, which had to be conformed 
to in a literal way, Christ being tlie central object 
in this sense ; the whole was not as yet regarde<l as 
an organic gi-owth springing from a single religious 
centre. The gold had not as yet returned to its 
fluid state. 

Nor in this respect did the labours of the two 
venerable men who have tlie next claim to places on 
the pedestal of Luther make any difference. During 
the lives of WycUf and his most noteworthy disciple. 
.Tohn Huss, most of the new notes with which we 
have already become familiar, strike in harmony : we 
have a strong national enthusiasm, a new tJieology 
inspired by Augustine, and ideas of apostolic reform 
based upon tlie Scripture principle. This harmony 
raises them far above all others, and gives their work ^ 
an overpowering force and a far-reaching effect. Hut H 
even they have not reached the vital points, far back 
though they went into the history of Christianity, ■ 
even to that first pre-CathoHc f'onn in the second ™ 
century ; they still regard the essence of Christianity 
as consisting in the *' new law," and their piety is still 
•* catholic" in sentiment. 

But there had arisen in the rectory at Lutter- 
worth a laymen's Bible Christianity of an Knglish 
type, and in the German city of Constance a 
single man had stood firmly by the principle that 
'*he could not possibly do anything to violate his 
conscience, for which he was responsible to God," in 
defiance of emperor, empire, nations and church. 
" Religion cannot be compelled," said Lactantius long 
before to the pagans ; nor even the lloman CatlioUc 
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by any external authority, whether pope or council, 
reiterated Huss. If the people were ever ready to 
seek new altars, truth at the same time was in 
motion ; new ideas had in a real sense been converted 
into new forces, which enabled men to stand firm in 
the time of storm, and which could never more 
be lost. 




END OF THE UNION OF THE CHl'RCHES 
OF THE WEST, AND THE FORMA- 
TION OF CONFESSION-CHURCHES AS 
A RESULT OF REFORMATION AND 
COUNTER- REFORMATION 

At no point in the historical development of 
Christianity is it more necessary to halt a moment, 
review the road traversed, and take note of our 
bearings. 

Our last inquiry may be taken to show that even 
the classical period in wliich the Evangelical Church 
of Germany was founded, did not come without 
preparation, and that even Luther had forerunners. 
Nevertheless his greatest predecessors, W'yclif and 
Huss, did not equal Luther in genius. All the 
ideas which we have dealt with down to the present 
as regards the origin of the Catholic Church, and 
primarily of the principles of Catholic piety, reveal ii 
common characteristic : a Catholic interpretation of 
the gospel of Christ. 

The gospel appeared in the world as a proclama- 
tion of the mercy and grace of God bestowed upon 
men in spite of their sinfulness. It therefore started 
with the assumption of a relationship, an etliical 
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relationship subsisting between two persons. God and 
man, the nature of which is chiefly described in an 
ethical way : God is love, man is a sinner. The new 
relationship is represented by Christ and his apostles 
as being that of a penitent child towards a forgiving 
parent ; the thought of the natural relations, according 
to which the child is also indebted to its father for its 
origin, and is piiysically dependent upon him, is 
present at the same time. Since the grace of God 
**in {Christ," that is to say, as incorporated in Him, 
smote men's hearts, so that they opened them to it 
and devoted themselves again to faith " in Christ," 
looking to Him as the author and Hnisher of this 
faith of theirs, it resulted that they made this repre- 
sentative of God to thcra their representative also in 
the sight of Go<l. their mediator. Tlie hannony of the 
inner life, which was greatly disturbed by the con- 
sciousness of religious and moral perversity, could be 
restored by the stronger consciousness of forgiveness 
and of the certainty of salvation : " peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost," together with righteousness, were 
the characteristics of "the kingdom of God." The 
objective-divine feature, the grace of God, and the 
subjective-human, the faith of man, have a very direct 
bearing upon one another as moral forces ; and this 
interaction of diniie grace and human freedom 
supplies strength for a new life, strength which gives 
an impulse throughout the whole range of thought 
and conduct. This spiritual relationship of man to 
God involves positive relations towards his bretiiren 
or the world : he has to win then» for God in the 
same way that he himself has been won. 

As soon as the gospel was carried to Gneco- 
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Roman soil, this consciousness of being related 
God as a child ceased to be clearly expressed. Non- 
Jewisl» people had Jiot had the benefit of that long 
training which had prepared the Jews for an etlii(?al 
interpretation of the divine and human natures, and 
so of their relationship. God is the highest abstrac- 
tion, the first cause, the absolute substance ; man is 
the creature subject to decay and doomed to ignor- 
ance. The character of the cure which is provided is 
adapted to the physical and intellectual malady ; the 
gift of grace bestowed by the unbegotten Father 
consists in His implanting tlie divine nature in the 
human through Christ's incarnation and revealing His 
own hidden being in the great teacher, Christ the 
Logos, the word of His eternal reason ; the appropria- 
tion of this gift of grace on the part of man consists 
in a mysterious process of filling oneself with the 
nature of Christ and an acceptance of the truth of 
Christ's revelation. Tlie moral centre of man is 
thus left untouched, no power is given for a new 
life in righteousness and holiness, and yet the great 
teacher who was the Judge and held the book of life 
in His hand required righteousness and holiness in 
the highest sense, and to the fullest extent. Thus, 
in so far as people did not yield to the temptation 
to make some deduction from the strict and general 
application of ethical demands, they were taught to 
gain actual admittance by the works of their own 
freedom to the paradise of comnnmion with God. 
In this way the objective and the subjective fall apart, 
as it were : the divine and the human processes no 
longer meet and combine in the depth of the soul. 
Now after more than a thousand years this form of 
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piety, which even from its origin had missed the 
right path, from which on the soil of new peoples it 
had not been possible to escape, had taken a logical 
Une of development. The divine grace was im- 
planted in the world in a powerful and visible form, 
as an institution of salvation having a perfectly 
objective holiness which, possessing as it did in its 
teaching tlic absolute truth about God, and in 
its sacraments with their magic eflect the power of 
deification, was ordjiined to ride the world. On the 
otlicr hand, as compared with this, the subjective 
factor was developed in an equally one-sided way 
in a doctrine of rewards ami punishments, satis- 
faction by penance and indulgence, in asceticism and 
monasticism. The Catholic Church does not rest 
upon one great pillar, but is balanced upon two 
props, neither of them giving certainty of salvation. 
Its strength is derived from the psychological fact 
that man varies in his moods. If anyone has any 
doubt of the objective gift which an infallible Church 
grants through priestly mediators, the gift which 
appeals to the impulse of knowledge und the direct life 
of the feelings, he can quickly betake himself to the 
subjective work which satisßes the impulse to action ; 
again, if anyone despairs of being able himself to 
attain the gift of grace, he can betake himself tiuickly 
to the opu^ opcratum of the sacrament. Between 
the two the practice of Koman Catholicism has 
woven so many threads in all directions that we 
receive the definite impression of a very complicated 
and artificial, if uniform, structure. In the case of 
the sacrament of penance, in particular, it succeetied 
in establishing the closest union ; nevertheless, the 
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unity that arises is not a unity of conscience, but 
remains at root a mere sum in addition. 

But the Church had secured the possibility of a 
radical reformation when it preserved the historical 
record of its origin and surrounded the docutnents 
which described it with the nimbus of inviolabiUty. 
Although it had become •' scripture." was bound and, 
as it were, slumbering, still the •' word " spoken in 
former times by God to men, the gospel, was there 
and ready for the moment when it was destined to 
acquire new life. People stÜl possessed it. though 
in such a way that they seemed not to possess it. 
Scripture alone does not make us *' evangelical " ; 
the experiences and conduct of our life must supply 
us with the key to unlock Scripture. Both then 
mutually explain one another. 

After fourteen hundred years, Gentile-Christian 
humanity, both the ancient type and tlie Germanic 
which had been added in the Middle Age, had been 
sntficiently trained under the new law. Then the 
soiil of a Thuringimi peiLsant's son was stirred l)y 
the Spirit of God in suclt a way that he became a 
religious genius, or, as we prefer to say. the prophet of 
his age. Martin Luther was led by his intense feelings 

L of sin and moral helplessness, of the wrath of (iod and 
need of redemption, which became his foundation truth 
and the real life of his soul, to find the key to the old 
forgotten story which spoke of the freely bestowed 
grace of God in Christ, the key to the spiritual 
meaning of grace and freedom. First a monk and 
then a priest. In the anguish of his heart he found 
the two supports, hierarchy and asceticism, to be 
rotten ; but be was too clear-sighted and had too 
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strong a cliaratrter to wander restlessly and in haste 
from one to the other or to embrace the dehision of 
ira^i^ning that two rotten supports would make one 
sound one. As regards man's most important relation, 
that subsisting between himself and God. he wislied to 
have certain knowledge for life and death, and when 
this was not furnished by the voices of the Church, 
he was on the verge of despair, to which botl» before 
and after his time so many brethren of tlie cloister 
have fallen victims. Then his ears were opened to 
hear the voice of God Himself, coming first in broken 
accents from the mouths of men whose souls were 
still alive, but afterwards in fulness and purity from 
the Holy Scnptures. The thought that man could be 
the adopted child of God. or, as he expressed it in the 
language of Paul, was justified by faith, was the only 
solution of the mystery of their meaning. Uy means 
of what is known as the "material principle " he 
first learned to handle the long-estabHshed '* formal 
principle." Judged by this principle, the worldly 
church and uionasticism sank out of sight, and the 
Church of the pure gospel rose before his eyes, 
Tlie seed of the Reformation was matured in the 
cloister-cell at Erftirt. 

Christianity developed out of very small beginnings 
which are enveloped in obscurity, out of the spiritual 
life of one person Jesus, and out of the common faith 
of a handful of disciples ; in like manner the process 
by which Christianity was traced back to its original 
and simple forms started in the secret experiemex of 
the soul of one man, Luther. He himself did not 
suspect for over a decade what a wealth of new ideas 
■was buried within him. So little was he conscious 
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of being the revolutionary which the ultramontanes 
were pleased to take him tor, that lie was surprised at 
himself. He did not feel any further obligation to 
examine his environment in the light of the new 
facts, and bring the one to bear upon the other, until 
God called him from a narrow into a wider sphere, 
from Erfurt to Wittenberg, to Rome, to the pro- 
fessor's chair, to the pulpit and a post of control in 
his Order. But during the last centuries so much 
had become unstable, there was such a lack of clear 
dogmatic definitions, in both the ancient Church and 
the Church of the Middle Age, as regards tlie 
very question which he felt to be the most impor- 
tant of all. "In what way shall I attain the grace 
of God ? " that is to say, the question how one could 
be certain of appropriating the gift of salvation, 
tliat. although he favoured reforms on the lines of 
Augustine, for a long time he was still able to regard 
himself as a good Catholic even in the ordinary sense 
in which the term had previously been used. The 
great African often helped him in a real way. as did 
his Wittenberg ft-iends. to understand l*aul, for in 
Paul, who had been guided to grac« by the law, he 
found his own experiences mmutcly repeated. The 
Lutheran Church from the veiy first received a 
Pauline colouring. Luther was also helped and 
influenced by that German mysticism which through 
its spiritual and warm-hearted nature mitigated the 
harshness of theological formulas, and taught him to 
speak of the secrets of the soul in the popular style of 
his beloved German. 

He also to some extent availed himself of 
Augustinian fonnulas, when Tetzel by his traffic in 
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indulgences made forgiveness of sins, of all things 
the most holy and spiritual, a mere niechaiiicaJ 
process, which did harm to and interfered witl) his own 
cure of souls, and when lie posted his theses against 
this. But since indulgence i-epresented the pinnacle 
of the whole Western system, the most tangible and 
palpable, the most hated, if also the most sought 
after and therefore the most popular, abuse in the 
Church of the Middle Age, his words were like a 
spark in a powder barrel. From tliis time to the 
year 1521, even to 1525, iltc movement is identical 
«"»M t/te hisiortj of Luther. His collision with the 
offended authority of the Church shows already how 
nmch he hiid lu^bleved in private. To the astonish- 
ment of his contemporaries, who were excited on 
the one side to the extent of jubilant applause, 
on the other to that of deadly hatred, he unfolded 
the great struggles of his soul in masterly, popular, 
childlike, yet tlioroughly manly language. Since the 
day in the year 1518 when he stood face to face 
with the Roman legate Cajetan, the claim of Home, 
as far as he was concerned, hod l>een dashed to the 
ground. Rut the real critical occasion when the 
Reformation first became a historical fact, was that 
of the Leipzig; L^sputation, when, following in the 
footsteps of Huss and yet going far beyond him. with 
hesitancy and yet with boldness, Luther emancipated 
himself from both pope and Council at the same 
time, and so from the idea of any kind of hienirchy, 
and threw himself upon his own resources. 

The triumph of thai glorion« year 1520~S1 was the 
fruit of tliis fight for the conscience. The threefold 
programme of Luther, which was explained in liis 
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three great writings, "To the Christian Nobility," 
"On the Babyhniiaii Captivity," and "On the Free- 
dom of a Christian Man," a programme of an eeclesi- 
astico-political, a dogmatic and a moral nature« let 
loose a spiritual storm the like of wliich Germany has 
never seen. " Sweet as \'iolets and roses in compari- 
son with this was the rebellion of Henry 1\'. against 
Gregory VII. ," lamented the nuntius Aleander. 
" Farewell, unhappy Rome ! " exclaimed Ijutlier. 
"The die is cast, and I Iiazard all!" was the challenge 
of Hütten, applauded by the humanists, who had 
formed an alliance with the nationalists. All the long- 
ing and heart-burning accumulated in the souls of the 
people finds vent ; all that is meant by freedom and 
progress, that presses onward and upward, chafed by 
the fetters that bind the feet, attached itself to the 
great and bold monk, and applauded him as the 
saviour of Germany. For a short time he gathered 
up all the interests which we have observed to be 
awakening — national, democratic and liumnnistic, 
mystical and pious, apocalyptic and entlmsiastic. 
Luther was no longer lonely in Woi'tns ; even in 
the hour when he who " had gn)wn up in the 
retreats of monks" stood face to face with his 
emperor and the representatives of his nation, he 
felt himself to be strengthened and supportetl by 
the love of his Jrieiids. The whok history of the 
German people now converges in the Reformation 
of Litthn: There was need of someone thus to 
gather up all the forces ; there was need of this 
overflow of enthusiasm, in Iwtl» its clear and turbid 
foniis, amongst princes and scholars, citizens and 
peasants, to achieve the mighty work : the soul of the 
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German people, a soul so prone to piety and love, 
hiul to be separated from its mother of old, the 
Church of Kome, and from a subservient devotion 
which had lasted for a thousand years. 

Since Luther was forced into exile in the Wartburg, 
Germany was compelled to solve the question whether 
it was the man or the cause. And the answer 
must be that it was the cause. The Uefonnation, 
however many its Huctuations, could not be rooted 
out. The foundations of the nctv builditig were laid 
in particular communities, and in Wittenberg first. 
After Luther's return in the year 1522, witlx his 
German Bible he put into every man's hand the 
means of seeing whether the course that was being 
taken was the right one. This was a real declara- 
tion that the laity had come of age. The gold had 
now indeed become really fluid in his hand I The 
eternal book ceased to hover over him as a mystery 
that must be worshipped, but could not be under- 
stood — he felt it to be history, to be part of that 
stream of life in which he himself stood, and which, 
like his own life and the life of all men, was to 
be understood fiom the one point of view : does it 
compel faith in Christ, and so minister to our salva- 
tion ? Moreover, Phihp Melanchthon, who after 
1518 worked by the side of Luther in Wittenberg 
and in closest sympathy with him, hi 1521 undertook 
a summary of theological thought in his admir- 
able work, Loci comvmne.% which Luther descrilwd 
as " a book inWncible, of imperishable, even of 
canonical value." Melanchthon discovered a funda- 
menttd mistake; this was that soon after the origin 
of Christianity the philosophy of Plato had been 
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introduced into it. And by making fundamental 
Christianity consist in the benefits of Christ and the 
facts of our ethical and rehgioiis consciousness, our 
experiences in relation to these, he was able again to 
describe it as a practical relationship, and theology 
in like manner as the doctrine of our salvation. In 
principle this meant a re-hiterpretation and tratis- 
valuaiion of all previous concepts and values. Dogma 
has ceased to be a juristically binding code of 
doctrine; it has become a Church's heartfelt con- 
fession of belief in the gift of grace which lives in it. 
Asceticism has ceased to be a seli-tormenting and 
self-satisfied eH'ort to attain perfection involving the 
destruction of sensuality ; it has become a moral self- 
discipline applied even to the most minute questions 
of truthfulness and love in one's daily calling. The 
cultus has ceased to be an apparatus of miigic, and 
has become a means of spiritual edification ; the 
constitution has ceased to be a divine ordinance, 
and has become the temporal and historical form in 
which the eternal word is conveyed from Christ to the 
Churc}i and to individuals. If the old names were 
preserved, their import had become diflerent. The 
previous meaning of " Church " — that is to say, the 
visible and almighty queen of life who rules over 
men and hovers between earth and heaven — is 
abandoned : the Church is now an object of faith, 
not of sight, the invisible comnumion of those who 
have been won for God. The whole of Christianity 
is something quieter and simpler, spirit and inward- 
ness, and therefore something free to enter into any 
number of relationships, its forces having free scope 
to permeate the whole being of the individual and 
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the people. The Wilteiiberj^ leaders gladly welcomed 
the new culture, hitmaaism, and reeonslitiited both 
schools and university: as grateful allies, they did 
honour to the new state. A Cliristiun man is free in 
all tilings, but subject to every man in love. 

This is the second classicai period of Chrhtianiftf. 
Its study not only widens our hcai-ts, but clears 
our vision, because, as in the earliest times, the 
auspieiousness and enthusiasm of the moment lifted 
tliis period out of history, so to say, and made tlie 
principles stand out in greater purity and with more 
irresistible force, still unimpaired by compromise and 
unhampered by temporal conditions. 

But fOTt/licis were already approaching. They 
were necessary and helpful, for only by their means 
could the gospel take firm root; only under such 
conditions haej it been able to take root in the second 
and third trenUiries. On the otlier hand, it must not 
be supposed that in those same fonns which bear 
such clear evidence of being due to transitory and 
temporary conditions we have the last word spoken 
to the end of all time. A period now commences 
in which humanis-ts are sharply divided from social 
and pohtical enthusiasts for freedom. We can only 
think of the year \5'25 with sorrow, the year of the 
most bloody revolution experienced by Germany. 
It markc*l the tragic turning-point in Luther's life. 
He lost his popularity because he stood between 
tlie parties, argued with the princes and forbade the 
peasants to riot ; finally, because when they became 
insurgents he used language to them which was 
almost wild ; •* My lord Omnes," the " mob," con- 
ceived a hatred of him, and he in turn came to 
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despise it. After this Lwther became a Conservative 
in principle, who made no distinction between 
enthusiast and Swiss, and with cliildHke trust handed 
over the care of the new Church to tlie Christian 
authorities. 

The Htate now derived clear profit from the 
Reformation, as it had done from the period of 
reform. A Church which handed over to it its rich 
worldly adornments, the whole of its landed property, 
and even the control of the bisliops office, deserved 
to be iielped as much as possible. To an increasing 
extent the opportunism of the princely and free-city 
politics, of their efforts loward.s sovereignty or 
" liberty," as they called it, allied itself to the religious 
interest. From this double standpoint, in the 
imperial diets, especially in that of Speyer in 1529, 
the politicians cliampioned the cause of the gospel, 
and made a form of ProteMantism a factor of ' political 
potver. When the Emperor Charles was free from 
his entanglements with France and the pope and 
able to proceed against heretics, he would already have 
been obliged to exterminate the evangelical territorial 
churches and confessions. This came to an end at 
Augsburg in the year 1580. The consequence of 
his threatening attitude was that the obstacles which 
had down to this date prevented the establishment of 
an evangehcal alliance at Schmatkaldcn were finally ■ 
overcome. The division between the Middle and ^| 
I ^ow Germans — who were of the school of Wittenberg, 
and whose form of faith had also been adopted 
by the Scandinavians ^and the South and High 
Germans, who favoured Zwingli's views, was healed ; , 
and Zurich, deprived as it was of its leader Zwingli, 
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who fell in battle, abandoned hiji^her politics, after 
developing on Swiss soil a valuable form of new 
church. 

The following twelve, or rather fifteen years, down 
to the year 154.5. are the years of Protestant power. 
At the time of the Ilatisbon conference, in the year 
1541. when even the papal legate Contarini admitted 
the solaßdc, it looked as if tlie whole of Catholicism 
would come to an end, at least in the empire ; when 
the Schmalkaldinn war was on the point of breaking 
out, as far as the people were concerned, those who 
still cherished the old doctrine in German lands 
formed a minority which was daily becoming smaller. 
The territorial churches were firmly rooted, the 
doctrines having been incorporated in a number of 
confessions, amongst which the small Catechism by 
Luther became the real confession of the people, 
and the Augsburg confession the real confession of 
the Church; the Apology, on the other hand, may 
be considered to be the most mature product of 
the theological settlement. 

But the purity of the principles had been clouded. 
Tlie Catholic distortions of the gospel, which had not 
as yet been removed, recovered ground, just as pagan 
ideas did in the second and third centuries. 

It is well known that Luther's strong inclination to 
allow as nmch of the old Church as possible to remain 
and to lay as great stress as possible on the objective 
side of the sacrament, was greatly increased by the 
horror he felt at the iconoclastic barbarism and ex- 
travagant subjectivism of the enthusiasts. In spite 
of his attacks on "the abomination of the Mass." 
he did not altogether rise above a material view of 
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the means of grace ; and the people of Nuremberg, in 
observing evangelical " Mass " tlown to the second 
half of the eighteenth century, with early and mid- 
day celebrations. Magnificat, tlie chanting of F^atin 
psalni.s« and vestments as in 1524-. were able to 
imagine that they were good conservative Lutherans. 
In Luther the need of satisfying his icsthctic sense 
was associated with a passionate desire to be made 
certain in a very direct way that he possessed the gift 
of grace. 

In his theology itself he never hides the fact that 
he had passed through the stage of mysticism, stiJl 
less perhaps that he had been a schoolman of the 
nominalist party. This explains how it was that the 
old intellcctualism gained new strength. The grand 
attempts at a reconstruction of doctrine made in the 
first years had not matured, the theology handed 
down from the ancient Church had not as yet been 
revised from the new standpoint wlien Luther's 
dispute with Erasmus led him to speak of the 
"hidden God " of absohite predestination behind tiie 
"revealed God "of grace in Christ, and the conflict 
with the Swiss brought him back, as Zwingli jecringly 
expresses it. ad Scotica et T/iomhtica, tliat is to say, 
to the scholasticism of Duns Scotus and Thomas 
Aquinas. Theology and faith arc again united ; faith 
again consists of '• articles " : whosoever '* holds, 
believes, and teaches" them, may he regarded as a 
Christian ; so say the Schwahach articles of the year 
1521». According to Melanchthon pui-e doctrine is 
the characteristic mark of the Church. Holding a 
position midway l>etween Homanists and enthusiasts, 
the men of Wittenberg zealously contcnde«! that their 
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dcKrtrine was connected with that of the ancient 
Church ; they wished to prove tliat tlieir Christianity 
was genuine and pure by appealing to tlie old 
symbols which were simply taken over and to which 
new ones were added, so that a whole corptis of 
confessions of verj- varied character and derivation 
was formed, which was very elaborate, and in part 
could hardly be understood by laymen. 

But this development was particularly disastrous 
because, since tlie " Evangelical Cluircli" was much 
divided in its constitution, and in its "ceremonies'* 
w(Ls subversive of any kind of uniformity, it was the 
more anxious to attain unity in doctrine, if in nothing 
else. The new form of Cinirch, Imving been rejected 
by the emperor and the empire, was committed to 
the cluirge of the small German powers. This 
aUiance hchcecn Protestantism and paiticularhm, 
thougli it proved to be its salvation, brought a 
number of other ills in its train. Court rivalries 
affected even theologj', giving rise to that deplor- 
able growth, a court theology, of which '* Master 
Grickel " — the Agricola of Brandenburg - is an early 
example. The spirit in the churches, great and 
small, becomes not only petty and narrow, but even 
worldly; the state, instead of being the theocratic 
protector, becomes a kind of policeman, and there 
emerges on the liorizon a new period of state church 
which was obhged to obstruct any development that 
might lead people to regard tilings from an inner 
spiritual standpoint. 

But the popularity of the new Church was 
endangered in proportion as it tended to lean for 
support on the court, and to convert futli into a 
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theology again. From the year 1525 to 1535 the 
Anabaptist movement spread rapidly, and even after 
the catastrophe of Münster there was still an under- 
current in many quarters, especially in South 
Gerrimiiy. But there were other causes to explain 
this. Many of the morally earnest elements amongst 
the people sought refuge in these communities. 
The reproach was again and again made by all classes 
that moral demoralization increased as a result of 
the preaching of faith. Consequently it was again 
abandoned in favour of the old legal explanation of 
the gospel, and a substitute or supplement was 
found in a nioralisin of a biblical character. Once 
more the separate parts were loosened. Once more 
it became clear that u Christianity of doctrine and 
devotion to cultus endangered its identification with 
moral life. In the process of deciding between 
different theological opinions the Evangelicals them- 
selves displayed the old harshness, lack of love, and 
spirit of defamation. In the case of the bigamy of 
the Landgrave of Hesse, however, there was a most 
fatal exposure. It was only another instance of that 
divine judgment which rules hi the world and 
throughout liistory, when it liappened at the precise 
point at which the Cmtiiicr-refm'mntitm in Geniumy 
started. 

The growth of confession-churches did not end 
with the formation of German and Scandinavian 
churches of the Lutheran type, and of small Swiss 
churches of a Zwnglian stamp- There was a second 
period in the development of tliese churches. When 
the Cat/ioiic Churdi, after its crushing defeat, was 
formulated in one deHnitive confession, it was enabled 
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to attempt not merely to claim all tiiat was left of its 
possessions, but even to try to regain the ground 
which had been lost. But it was not successful 
because, on the basis of Calvin's work, from witliin 
the older reform movement a new confession had 
arisen in Romanic and Anglo-Saxon and in part also 
in German Europe— a ** reformed " Church which was 
of unfading importance, because it was a Ji^liting 
Church opposed to the Roman Counter-reformation. 

The measures of the strict Catholic Emperor 
Charles V. against the heresy of Protestantism had 
not succeeded, because, being a universal monarch 
and, like Charles the Great, full of theocratic 
ideals, he came into conflict, not only with the 
national state of France, but also with the pope, 
regarded as the universal bishop and the owner of 
the church - state, the neighbour of the Spanish 
Naples. We are justified in repeating the paradoxi- 
cal statement that Pope Clement VII. saved German 
Protestaiitism — by his hostility to the emperor. 
Ultimately Charles undertook the work of reform 
without the help of the pope, started conferences on 
religion, and after the victory over the Protestants 
in the Schmalkaldian war (1547), tried to introduce 
during the Interim of Augsburg an impaüal inter- 
mediate reli^on, thinking to save all that was left. 
The reason he was able to go so far was that he made 
skilful use of his opponents* weaknesses : the hands 
of the one leader of the Protestants, the Hessian, 
had been tied by the marriage affair we have 
mentioned, and he had been deprived of his strength ; 
against the other, the Saxon, he was able to use tlie 
princely ambition of his nephew and actually to make 
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Maurice the traitor to the cause of the faith. BuF 
having taken this path, only half - measures were 
pnssihle, and Charles was content to fight even witli 
blunt weapons, when he iiad no others to rely upon. 

But during the same forty years a movement 
whicli had originated in a different quarter was 
already operating in sucli a way as to rcAnvc the Wie 
in the feeble body of the old Church and to capture 
the papacy for its own idea ; the same thing had 
happened once before in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The fanatically Catholic spirit of the 
Spatmh fighters with the Moors in the Soutli-AA'est 
comer of Europe, from which— from the turrets of 
Granada— the crescent did not disappear until the 
end of the fifteenth century, had become possessed of 
the forms of tlie new humanistic culture, and had 
introduced a real reform. The periods are here 
jostled together in a remarkable way : the Middle Age. 
which bad here not been spiritually overcome and 
still contimmlly derived life from the enthusiasm of 
tlie Crusades, finds itself brought almost without any 
preparation into the most direct contact witli the 
new age and confronted witli its greatest problems : 
Madrid suddenly becomes the centre of the European 
system of states, luid a new world emerges on the 
other side of the sea ! This explains the fact that here 
alone people were sufficiently unprejudiced to be able 
to appreciate and accept merely the beautiful form of 
the new culture without being mucfi affected by its 
substance. The monastic and clerical spirit which 
staked everything un the honour of the Church, losing 
itself, its personal form of expression, in the universal, 
and the spirit of humanism which developed the 
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personal Ibrces and respected peculiarities wherever 
they contained human elements, though in every 
other part of the world they were mortal enemies, 
here formed a strange and unnatural alliance. Since 
it was founded upon a great delusion, it was bound 
to produce fullacious results. Ignatius of I <oyola, 
the founder of the " Company of Jesu.s," the Jesuits, 
provides the typical figure of tlie movement. Here 
the strictest military discipline, whicli even required 
people to destroy their own will and feeling, accom- 
plished the feat of supporting the old system of 
Church and faith by means of humanism ; so that 
this Catholicism being tlius really restored, through 
preaching, confessional chair, and instruction, ac- 
quired power in the old world to inspire tlie crusade 
againsl the Protestants and to conquer the new 
world. 

Almost at the same time the Southern lands were 
purged of the heretic poison by the terrible work of 
the Inquisition, and Trent decided wliat was to be 
held to be Catholic in distinction from the new faitli, 
which was only bastard faith. In future there could 
not possibly exist any theoretical oscillation such as 
had prevailed for three hundred years regarding the 
question as to how the gift of salvation was to be 
appropriated ; the question which had so long been 
uiidecidetl was now settled. A resolute stand was 
thus made against Protestants, and Jesuits had 
become the spiritual guides. Since, however, tliis 
great supplementation of the dogma of the ancient 
Church was made under the pressure of external 
troubles and for practical purposes, its own intellec- 
tual work was slight. Tlie material was supplied 
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by the medieval combination of Homanism and 
scholasticism ; the choice was dictated by hostility 
to Protestantism. Thus in dealing with sin and 
justification, support was given to moralism by 
allowing Iwth the freedom of the will and - the 
doctrine of rewai*ds and punishments to have free 
play, and by rejecting in definite terms the certain 
knowledge of salvation. Especially were the sacra- 
ments — from the seventh to the twenty - fourth , 
session ^ dealt with, and only the existing usages fl 
were set forth and sanctioned. Much was left un- " 
touched, but future mischief was prevented by the 
declaration placed at the head of all decisions, 
that tradition was a second source of revelation 
equal in value to Scripture: the Bible could no 
longer be placed in opposition to the Church ; the 
facts of history could no longer be contrasted with 
tlie facts of practice which ultimately depended 
upon the pope. The whole thing, therefore, both 
explanation and supplementation, was then and for 
all time committed to the care of tlie pope; and 
the papacy, having once more become conscious of 
its work in the world, roimded it off* with the help of 
vows and catechism, index and breviary. This is the 
last ffrcat occasio» on xchich ike Joif^i of Catholicism 
was dejhicd. I'resent-day Catholicism is the Catholi- 
cism of Trent, and that of Trent wils the Catholicism 
of the Middle Age in its Romanist development and 
wiUi the exclusion of its evangelizing elements. 

The name Catholic Church involves the old claim 
that the truth was to be found only in this one 
ancient Church ; the Pi-otestants provided a ßeld 
for mission work. The treaty of Passau in the year 
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1552, which Maurice, at that time leader of the 
Protestants, dictated to the emperor, and the 
religious peace at Augsburg in 1555, destroyed or 
impaired this fiction, and in reality hvo confesnion- 
churches were firmly established in the West — the 
Koman and that of adherents of the confession 
of Augsburg. But, in the first place, Uome herself 
never recognized these political arrangements, and, in 
tlie second, the peace contained so many obscurities 
and omissions that it ought rather to be described as 
a Cessation of hostilities or an interim. 

During this interim, and down to the time of 
the last great day of reckoning, the Jesuits were 
able to continue tlieir sapping operations and pre- 
pare the soil. In Germany portions of evangelical 
territory eontitmally crumbled away. In countries 
governed by a Catliolic sovereign, Protestant subjects 
were not suffit^iently protected, and in these circum- 
stances the principle tliat " the ruler of a district may 
impose his own religion" (cujus regio, ejus religio) 
was bound to have a disastrous effect. 

Meanwhile, however, Calvin and Geneva had given 
birth to a Protestant Fighting Church which was able 
to contend with that of the Jesuits. Beginning 
with French Lutheranism, affected by the work of 
Zwingli, and powerfully influenced by Bueer, the 
reformer of Strassburg, John Calvin, a man of 
such strong character that he stamped the move- 
ment with a mark of his own, became the creator 
of a "reformed" type which on both sides of the 
ocean played the greatest role in history, and in the 
extent to which it spread beyond its own country 
far outstripped Lutheranism. 
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The first explanutiou of this fuut is provided by the 
external circumstance that the sea-powers, wliich at 
that time had just entered the period of transmarine 
colonization, had inherited this form of bcUef, especi- 
ally England, which, in consequence, carried it over 
to North America. But other things have to be 
noted, and of a more inward nature. And amongst 
tliese the fact that Calvinism commended itself as the 
more logical form of Anti-Romanism, espe<nally in 
the cultus, and particularly to those who had to deal 
with a Rome which had already awakened and 
become conscious of itself, with the Jesuits and 
the Counter-reformation. The intensified form of 
Catholicism was met by an intensified form of 
Protestantism, wliich claimed to be the true mid first 
really ''reformed" Keformation, as compared with 
I^utlieranism, which had so largely compromised : 
concessions and half-measures now even more than 
before made people fear that they were losing the 
real thing in itself In the third place, the nature 
and meaning of the constitution h;id to be examined 
from the point of view of Calvinism ; originating in 
the free state of Geneva, by its republican inde- 
pendence, bused on the divine law, it adapted itself 
to all the movements which started among the 
people, and had to fight for their existence against 
their own governments, to all "churches under the 
cross." This was the form in which the gos|>el 
was able to thrive even witliout the protection of j 
the authorities. 

Finally, the most abstract tiling of all. The dogma 
of election, whicli was taken over from Augustine, but 
was supported by the absolutely infallible Scriptures, 
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tnkes a more and more central position, and, without 
doubt, obscures tlie grjioe of God revealed in Christ, 
by B^ain making metapliysics the starting-point, 
thougli with equal certainty it possesses a power to 
kindle enthusiasm and create a stimulus for the 
greatest achievements. If it made the small bands of 
confessors feel quite certain that they belonged to 
the comnmnity of Israel, the people of God, which, 
on that account, fights His battles with enthusiasm 
and even with a fatalistic contempt of death, it 
impels them inwardly to make a very great effort of 
will, in order that they may represent the community 
of the saints, [f holiness, and consequently discipline, 
was intrinsically a matter of central imp)rtance, the 
latter word now acquired a military sound. Here 
the people foimd what was so often missing in the 
state and theological churches of Lutheranism, b\»t 
what it had sought among the Anabaptists, a close 
union between religion and morality, a system for 
disoipiining private and public life under the law of 
Christ. It is obvious that if Lutheranism reintro- 
duced the old intellect ualisra in doctrine and the old 
icstheticism in the observances of the cultus, the old 
moralism in the conception of the ideal of life, Wsed 
like that on the much narrower Uncs drawn by Scrip- 
ture, could not be omitted here. But the fact that the 
Old Testament was regarded as equal to the New, 
in the first place gave this biblical form of moralism 
some of the harsh features of Old Testament legalism, 
and, in the second place, strengthened the leaning 
towards mystical prophecy and apocalyptic, a leaning 
which was once more associated with moralism. 
The Calvinist churches, especially in the firee land 



of England, became the nurseries of ever) 
VEriety of such Catholicizing movements : of pure 
Anabaptistism, ascetic pietism, the Methodist doctrine 
of perfection, *' Catholic Apostolic" Cliristianity, Ad- 
ventism, and the Salvation Army. In saj-ing this, 
we have described the peculiar character of Calvinism 
and touched upon its future development. 

A perfect strategj' had chosen Geneva as the sally- 
port for the attack against France and the Romanic 
world. Calvinism domiciled itself in France, the 
Netherlands, and England successively. In the reign 
of Edward VI. Englmid had its Anglican state 
church, which tended to Calvinism in dogma, and was 
to a large extent Catholic in constitution and cultus. 
It was suppressed under '* bloody" Mary. Hut this 
served to make the purely Calvinistic type popular 
here as well, and when the state church was restored 
in the reign of the great Elizabeth. Prcsbyterianism, 
with its headquarters in Scotland, where John Knox 
had naturalized strict Calvinism, was so active and 
powerful that henceforth there was a continually 
increasing effort to get rid of the leaven of papacy, 
a growing " Puritan " undercurrent flowing contrary 
to the official Episcopal Church. 

This Calvinism, whose members even in the 
German empire were not protected by the religious 
peace of Augsburg, introduced the last great reckon- 
ing. The drama of the ivorid- struggle between 
restored Catholicism and Protestantism is divided 
into two acts. The scene of the first is in the West ; 
the time is the second half of tlie sixteenth century, 
the reign of Pliilip of Spain, wlio planned a great 
system with the design of reclaiming heretics. In 
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France» however, the Huguenots maintained theii- 
ground, spite the horror of the Massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew's Day ; in the Netherlands the northern 
half freed itself from the Spanisli and Catholic yoke 
aiid founded a free state which was veiy powerfully 
inHuenced by the Protestant spirit and. small as it 
was, for a hundred and fifty years took its place 
as one of the leading powers ; the Arinaila was 
shattered on tlie coasts of Britain, and Mary Stuart 
was executed. Calvinism was saved, but Spain was 
economically ruined. 

Meanwhile, the other Habsburg line, that of 
Austria, was conquered by the Jesuit spirit and 
enabled to give heresy in the East its death-blow. 
Austria then was alienated from the German 
evangelical spirit, and in fact already lost the im- 
perial crown and her share in the future of Ger- 
many. Naturally the scene of the second act of 
this world- struggle was played in Gennany, a thirty 
years' war. Lutheranism had made a poor prepara- 
tion in the time allowed by God for the purpose. 
The division between milder and " original " 
Lutherans. Philipists or MelaiK^hthonians and 
Gnesiolutherans, distracted it in the same decades, 
during which Calvinism fore«! its way into Germany 
from the Rhine. Here, again, the former of these 
parties was, amongst other things, seriously concerned 
lest an over- straining of the doctrine of justification 
should endanger morality ; and, besides, there was 
opposition to the materialistic conception of tlie 
sacrament. Since Cahinism seemed to represent 
the right attitude as regards these particular points, 
we cannot be surprised that as a result of the 
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virtory of the Gnesioluthernns in the matter of the 
I-'ormula of Concord, most of the Philipist churches 
passed over to Calvinism. Thus arose the German 
Reformed churches ; they were Lutheran and 
M el an eh then i an in origin, and differed in confession 
and constitution from pure Cahnnism, which natural- 
ized itself from Holland only on the Lower Rhine. 
In this weakened form Calvinism gained victorj' after 
victory, and at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century had spread from Hesse beyond Brandenburg 
to Holstein and Mecklenburg (Güstrow). It was no 
longer I-utheran Saxony, which had become quite 
unreliable and was following in the wake of the 
Habsburgs, but the refonned Palatinate, that under- 
took to lead (iennan Protestants. The first phase 
of the great war was Palatine-Bohemian. 

German heresy was to be encompassed on all 
sides. On the eastern flank Sigismund. king of 
Poland, was won over ; he was to bring his old 
claim to bear upon Sweden. But at the same time 
the Lutheran reserves in Scandinavia were called to 
tlie front, and the ** Lion of the North," Gustavus 
Adolphus, was awakened. When Wallenstein, the 
Habsburg generalissimo, was mmle Admiral of the 
Baltic Meet and Duke of Mecklenbin-g, and opened 
a Baltic canal, Gusbivus Adolphus thought the time 
had come to go to Germany and save bt)lh faith and 
futlierland. German interests had become his own ; 
and we have very good reason to extol him as the 
saviour of German Protestantism. 

The peace of Westphalia left Germany powerless. 
Its guarantees were Fnmce and Sweden. French 
influence, and to a less extent Swedish influence. 
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continued to prevail for a long time in Germany. 
But Lutheranism was saved as well as Calvinism. 
Henceforth Lutherans, Reformed, and Catholics — 
the three confessions — lived side by side, and the 
world proceeded on its way regardless of the protest 
of the pope against this fundamental political statute. 
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Hencefouth the history of Christianity may be said 
to become in one respect much simpler, in another 
much more ooinplitratecl : much simpler as regards 
the Catholic world, much more complicated ils rcganls 
the Evangelical. Only one question really results 
from a consideration of the Jesuit Roman Catholicism 
defined at Trent; Is the breathing of the organism 
stronger or weaker ? Are its representatives unable to 
protect it against outside influences, and so to preserve 
it from drifting towards dissolution ? Or do they, 
once more becoming rons^'icnis of their work, develop 
the existing system more thoroughly, remove the 
foreign elements that impair its effect, and fill np 
the gaps that still remain ? We arc even less able to 
speak of a "development" than in the case of the 
Middle Age, for when the evangelical opposition was 
overcome, tlie impetus provided by criticism, that is 
to say, the movement from within, was expelled. 
On the other hand, the Reformation period pr€)duced 
great and incomparable results: in the case of the 
one half of Kun>]>ean Christianity, the northern, 
younger and tougher part, whose blood was mainly 
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Germimic, tlie bands which had heeii wound round 
the whole of life, but most closely round the part 
which every man felt to be most private and pecuhar. 
his life with God, were broken. The word freedom 
is written in shining letters over the whole of the 
succeeding period. In the hundred and fifty years 
that extended from the great English to the great 
French Revolution, from Cromwell to Napoleon, 
from Descartes to Kant, from Milton to Goethe, a 
stream of spiritual forces, at length released from 
their intolerable bonds, burst forth and rushed with 
overpowering .strength on Protestant soil. Just as 
in the first systematic loosening of the chains re- 
ligion played the leading [Kirt. it did so again when 
a greater measure of emancipation was attained. 
While men struggled for freedom in the highest 
matter of the conscience, they cleared the way for 
every kind of mental freedom, and, on the other 
hand, after they had permitted themselves to look 
at the world with unprejudiced eyes, to investi- 
gate and criticize, they did not rest until the 
searchlight of "enlightenment" had been flashed 
upon the inmost soul of nfian and every opinion 
found there was "tolerated." Thus the historj' of 
Protestantism, which was much di\ ided. and became 
increasingly more so, is closely interwoven with the 
whole history of the ideas of a new age, and a very 
varied process, hardly to be characterized in a few 
words, at the very time when the history of Catholi- 
cism becomes quite identical with the history of a 
" Church," breaks through the framework and belies 
tlie name of one. 

We must begin with England. Whereas on tlie 
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Continent the political interest, which had become 
more and more prominent during tl\e second half of 
the thirty years' war, had completely displaced the 
ecclesiastieal, in this isolated island kingdom the 
religious question was still the first matter of public 
interest; indeed. England was only now experiencing 
its great really popular Reformation. The danger 
that the ruler might force back the state church, 
which outwardly catholicized, into the paths of the 
old Church, so that it should become inwardly so 
as well, a danger which had always threatened imd 
had revived in the reigns of the descendants of Mary 
Stuart, was first removed in the era of Cromwell. 
We still find the waves of a Counter-refonnation 
beating against the shores of Britain. But in this 
later period, when the Church and political circum- 
stances in England were peculiar, they produced a 
different and far more nidical movement. 

It is a mistlike to suppose that the direct result of 
the Lutheran Ueforniatioii was personal freedcmi in 
belief and conscience. The edict of Speyer in 1526 
which allowed the stales to hold it, making them 
resi>onsible to God and his Imperial Majesty, was not 
framed in tliis sense, though the idea may be implied 
in the words of I^uther. "God help me: I cannot do 
otherwise." Princes and townis fought, not for their 
subjects' personal freedom of belief, but for freedom 
to be allowed to teach the pure gospel in tlieir 
territories, for freedom in confession and the exist- 
ence of evangelical territorial churches. It is really 
sin)ply the other side of this right of refonnation, 
wliieh started from a theocratic conception of magis- 
terial government, and was justified when prince and 
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magistrate took care that the gospel was preached in 
their land in a ttJianimous way. The fact that this 
principle, in 1555, and, though much impaired, even 
in 1648 reiiuiiiied in force, was the result of the close 
alliance into which tlie lieforraatton had entered with 
the authorities, the new form of church with the state 
which had arisen in the territories of the Lutheran 
Church. The period of political absolutism, now 
emerging, afterwards made the territorial churches 
entirely state churches. This line of development 
really only led to Byzantine loss of freedom : only 
one who accepted this part of the legal order of 
things, the form of evangelical doctrine and cultus 
observance approved by the Serenissimus, can 
possibly have any place in this community, or at 
any rate be a full citizen entitled to hold office ; in 
the ciLse of such a one. churchiiianship is his duty 
as a citizen. This want of freedom was the more 
discreditable, since the state to a greater and greater 
extent exchanged the religious and theocratic con- 
ception of its ecclesiastical power for that of a 
worldly and territorial one. 

A freer movement could only be expected to 
develop on the soil of Calvinism. We must again 
recall the fact that here the essential thing consisted 
in the outward constitution of the Church ; the 
offices, and first of all tlie office of presbyters, who 
are the maintainers of church discipline, are traced 
back to a direct command of the Ixird, to the state* 
ments of infallible Scripture. If this involved a 
return to the Catholic standpoint, as it undoubtedly 
did. a relapse the more serious because, if necessary, 
the bisliop's office, like that of the presbyter, could be 
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founded upon Scripture and consequently support 
found tor an epi-scopally constituted Catholicizing 
Calvinism, it really meant the exclusion of the idea 
that the Church stood to the state in a relationship 
of service. Even pure Calvinism was captured by 
that tendency to found territorial and national churches 
whifli prevailed throughout tlie world : in Geneva 
itself, in Scotland, in Holland Calvinism became the 
state religion, and only tolerated the adherents of 
another form of faith if they were not fully qualified 
citizens. It was not, however, a matter of the state 
dominating the Church, but much mther of a 
theocracy on the pattern set up by Calvin in Cieneva. 
If the authorities did not accept a mans particular 
form of belief, he was able, by means of the powerful 
independent presbyterial and synodal constitution, to 
pursue his life under the cross in such a way that 
" the Church was separated from the state " entirely ; 
in certain circumstances even independent political 
and military rights were obtained, so tliat there was 
a state within the state, such as the republican 
Huguenot state in monarchical France from the 
Edict of Nantes in 1508 to the Edict of Nimes in 
1029. So powerful was the [wHtieal spirit of 
ecclesiastical Calvinism that, invading the territory 
of the state, it promoted republican leanings every- 
where and came fc^rward as the political opponent 
of an absolute monarchy. It was this spirit that 
gave birth to the glorious struggle for freedom 
in the Netherlands, the result of which was a fi«e 
Holland. 

It is obvious that events in these q^uarters, the 
East and the Soutli, and Scotland in the North, 
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were bound to affect Kngland, which lay between ; 
so ill tlie reijfii of the great EHzabeth a popular 
form of strict Calvinism became more aiid more 
prevalent. The acute danger of recathoUxation in 
the reign of Charles I. let loose tlie catastrophe, 
and the uncompromising way in which the episcopal 
state church was used as an instrument of monarchical 
absolutism made the ecclesiastical and political 
opposition completely coincide. But amid the 
terrible convulsions caused by those years of revolu- 
tion, in which, after the great peace had been ma^le 
on the Continent, the king was condemned as guilty 
of high treason against the freedom of England and 
led to the scaffold — amid these con\nilsions there 
sprang from the soul of the English people, from a 
religious and political revolutionary Calvinism, a new 
development. The old reformed Calvinism which 
had hitherto prevailed everywliere, which jiad been 
introduced into England from Scotland and was here 
at first successful, was Presb3fterianism ; that is to 
say, aristocratic republicanism which always acknow- 
letlged official authorities, rested upon historical and 
objective facts, scripture and the Calvinistic tradition 
in the creeds. Presbyterianism bore upon the whole of 
life, the nation and its sanctiHcation. and was therefore 
always addressed to the authorities and the state. 
Now, liowever, a radical church democracy, whose 
small beginnings were hidden, suddenly («>mes forth 
into tfie light of day and becon^cs overpowering in 
its strength : disregarding all historical authorities 
and higher courts, it listens only to the voice of God 
within it, but cares for individuals and the salvation 
of their soub, so that the Church can only be deHned 
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as the Community of the Faithiul. this being found 
*• wherever two or three are gathered together in His 
Name." It is Im/ependeniism in so far as it preserves 
complete independence, by opposing any temtorial 
and national church, any synod, and any church 
government; it is Congregationalism in so far as 
it separates the Church into atoms, resolving it 
into distinct small autonomous communities and 
conventicles of real believers. 

The new development is to be explained partly 
by Calvinism itself: by the principle of the com- 
munity, found side by side and in agreement witli 
the principle of office and hke it deiived from 
Scripture; by the dogma of predestination, which 
makes the individual stand upon his own feet and 
directs him to find proof of the certainty of his 
salvation in bis own experiences, in the voice of the 
Spirit, the inner liglit ; by the influences exercised 
even upon Calvin by the law of Nature — partly by 
the peculiar charaeter of England, where ideas of 
popular freedom had long been at work. Here, again, 
religious and political ideals completely coincided : 
church radicalism produced a passionate poUtical 
party and succeeded in taking the lead in England 
until rinally Cromwell, its head and hero, stood as 
l«ord Protector at the head of the young Repubhc. 
At this time England's greatness on the seas was 
established, and within the kingdom itself modern 
England was now boni. But the new ideas were 
marshalled under the flag of religion : when Cromwell 
opened the first session of the first parliament he pro- 
claimed that he felt that some change was approach- 
ing, that they stoo<i on the threshold, and therefore it 
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behoved them to lift up their heads and strengthen 
themselves in the Lord. Many believed that the end 
of all things had come, so strong was the feeling 
tliiit a turning-point had been reached. A wave of 
entliusiasin swept over the nation and seemed to 
intoxicate it. It was as if a spring had burst in the 
depths, flooding the whole land with its water. 
What was the message of the voice in the depths ? 
One of these Englishmen tells us when he says that 
religion is not a name, but a thing, not a form and 
idea, but something divine, the spiritual force in the 
soul ot a man by which he believes and is bound to 
Clod in righteousness and holiness; this means, as we 
would now say, that it is based upon direct experience, 
and consists in a direct moral relationship between 
God and ourselves. If this be so, if the truth and 
power of religion have their i-oots in this spiritual 
relationship between God and the soul, there is here 
no human power of compulsion. Such was the 
decision of the English rarliament ; if the whole of 
life is, as it were, a spiritual "l*i]grim's Progress" to 
"the Saints' Everlasting Rest," every indindual must 
be left to his own conscience, and every form of 
belief be tolerated which does not conflict with tlie 
objects of the state— as Jesuit Catholicism does, 
being by its verj' nature hostile to the state, 'l^lie 
rule is toleration of all except those who are intolerant 
on principle. 

We cannot, without feeling deeply moved, steep 
ourselves in the history of these years which reached 
their climax in 1653, when "the parliament of saints" 
met As happened in Germany in the year 1520-21, 
for this one moment all ttie currents in England 
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flowed togctlicr in sucli a way as to bring something 
new and uncommon to pass ; but as in Gcnnnny, this 
period in which, so to say, there was no history, in 
which cntfiusiasui, easting away all tradition as if it 
were mere ballast and leaping over all stages of 
development, set vip an ideal fonn, there followed 
a period in which men were divided, a period of 
reaction and finally of compromise. Milton, the poet 
of the He^■olution, now blind, felt constrained to sing 
of a " Paradise F^ost " ; the community of Quakers, 
who were the special product of that period of 
extreme subjectivism, were obliged to stifle their 
spirit of prophecy and to become a society of silent 
friends ; many even of the old enthusiasts and radicals 
found that Calvinism hannonized well with an epis- 
copal state church; nevertheless, the "glorious revolu- 
tion " of William of Orange in 1688 brought pohtical 
freedom, and by the Act of Toleration made the 
religious right a futulamental one. The dissenting 
churclies of the Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
the Quakers and Itaptists, with certain limitations, 
were legally recognized as frtr vkutrht-H by ike side of 
the xiatr church. Its connection witli the state, how- 
ever, became looser at the same time ; and its division 
into a FÜKh and Low Church party is a reminder of 
the period of revolution even to our own days. 

And what the dissenters in Old-England did not 
completely attain, was gained in a better form in new 
England in the North American colonics. On this 
virgin soil, where there was no troilition to be over- 
come, and people did not jostle one luiother. there 
was free scope for the "holy experiment" in every 
form ; here particularly CongregutionaHsm was to 
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enjoy a great future. Thus in addition to the 
most rigid form of Catholicism, that spread by 
the mission of the .lesnits, the freest fonns of Pro- 
testantism were introduced into the new world. 

Meanwhile, in the home country the cause of 
subjectivism had made great pnigiess : people iniglit 
reach it not only through the Reformation. ' but also 
through humanism. The en/if^/itenment, which first 
became more widely prevalent in English Deism, 
is unmistakably connected with the Renaissance, 
during which men had ventured for the first tinie to 
examine the world without in all its variety and 
beauty and the rich world within the soul without 
using scholastic schemes «nd fonniilas. These latter 
were in their way clear enough: the problem was to 
brhig order into the newly discovered, chaotic, and 
ever-widening kingdom of forces and phenomena, to 
permeate it with the human reason which was ex- 
plained to be autonomous, and to come to terms with 
the traditional view. The problem could not be solved 
by the peoples of Southern Europe, for amongst these 
the Counter-reformation had trodden down all efforts, 
burned Giordano Bruno, compelled Galileo to recant, 
and hunted the Socinians and Antitrinitarians through 
Switxerlaud to Poland and Hungary. While, how- 
ever, the Renaissance retired to the North, to seek 
light in the first place in the ** Eidightenment.' the 
intellect of the North being colder and keener, it 
allied itself with the Protestant spirit, gained in 
moral earnestness and discipline of thought, and was 
changed fi*om a revival of art into a revival of .fcirnce. 
German Protestantism, winch under the guidance of 
Melauehthon welcomed humanism, having been in 
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many ways straitened and weakened, was not able to 
bring its seed to maturity, but all tlie conditions 
were favourable for this on the soil of Calvinism, ^ 
when it had come through its struggle for freedom. ^ 

In ilolland,thc French Catholic Descartes and the 
Spanish Jew Spinoza found liberty to grapple with H 
the greatest problems of tliought us from a tahuln ™ 
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not that they were irreligious, but tliey com- 
pletely abandoned the condition of bondage in which 
knowledge was previously placed in relation to 
tlieology. In England, Bacon of Verulani (t 1626), 
holding highest office in the state, taking up an 
attitude of independence as regards all the earlier 
results of inquiry, founded a completely new method 
for thought, which was purely hiductive, and repre- 
sented the mechanical procedure of natural science. 

The real characteristics of the period can be dis- 
cerned even in these beginnings. In the first place» 
reason is supreme. Descartes claimed that the fact 
that we think is the final proof of our existence and 
so of a real being in general ; thought is the founda- 
tion datum. In the second place, the break with 
the whole of tradition, which is thus intelligible and 
inevitable, requires in every case that the individual 
of the present be taken as a starting-point, and there- 
fore now promotes an entirely abstract doctrinaire 
subjectivism. But, in the third place, at the ro«)t of j 
the determination to advance from this point to a fl 
real knowledge was tlie optimistic feeling of certainty 
that the natural man. unfettered, unburdened by 
tradition, contained in himself, so to say, the normal . 
truth of reason, by which he is able to master the past 
and the present, Nature and society. In tlie fourth 
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place, the method of natural science showed the 
value of the scientific method in general, even as 
applied to the examination of history and the 
experiences of the soul. Natural science is tlie 
fundamental science : the rule over Nature, obtained 
by the knowledge taught by obedience to Nature, 
leads, even in its technical application, to an improve- 
ment of the whole of life, to an increase and diffusion 
of the benefits of life. Knowledge in this sense is 
power, progress, greater satisfaction. " Culture " 
became a gotldess, mid many people even down to the 
present time liave continued to treat it as such. 

This is the way in which the matter developed, 
particularly in Kngland. the practical country which 
ruled the seas. And now and for the first time in a 
wider sense people undertook to adjust the traditional 
shape of the Christian religion even in its Pro- 
testant and Calvinistic form. Much as in general 
the religious interest had decHned, tlie period of 
Revolution had left a tremor in men's minds. The 
dissenters' victorious struggle for freedom of con- 
science had helped to bring the liberal era, whicrh 
began with the freedom of the press in the year 1693, 
and lasted, under Whig parliaments, down to the 
second half of the eighteenth century. But even 
closer links with the Revolution peritnl may l>e 
discovered ; this is shown in a striking way. for 
instance, by the inner history of the Quakers and 
by a comparison of George Fox with William 
Penn. The religious radical subjecti\ism which 
regarded e\eryone as autonomous and made him rely 
upon himself, in other words, on the voice of God 
within him, had disposed of church and tradition. 
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and seriously shaken the respect for Scripture an< 
Sacrament When hope had failed, enthusiasm 
evaporated and prophecy ceased, all that was left to 
give inward light was the natural worship of God 
and the voice of the conscience. There were, how- 
ever, the innate ideas of religion and morality to 
which even the "Enlightenment" testified, when it 
entered into conflict with Christianity, and at which 
people arrived when in particular the principles of 
the newly reinforced law of Nature — whose chief 
champion. Hugo Grotius of Holland, died in the year 
Jtii5^were extended from political to tlie religious 
and ecclesiastical sphere. 

Surely the teaching that at the root of all forms of 
divine worship there are a number of common ideas 
wjus really the teaching to be derived from this terrible 
period of religious disputes, from the existence of 
different confessions side by side^a teaching con- 
Hnned and extended by an insight into the many 
religions of a widening world ! When the whole 
history of Christianity was reviewed it was dis- 
covered that Jesus the Founder taught natural 
religion in all its purity, but that so much error 
priestcraft, and distortion had been added that any 
claim to absolute and exclusive truth must be 
regarded as presumptuous. People could not try to 
prove the supernatural origin of Church and Scripture 
by means of miracles ; as the result of the new con- 
ception of the world arising out of the astronomy of 
Copernicus and Kepler, which completely removeil 
man and liis earth from the centre of the universe, 
and of the knowledge of the laws of Nature, which 
at the same time was leading Newton from one 
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discoverj- to another, the argument from miracles 
fell to the ground. 

Thus the revelation of a world beyond was 
exchanged for a process in the inner world ; the 
concrete Christian religion of redemption gave place 
to deism or a eolourles-s belief in (iml, the import of 
which was siniihir everywhere and was foimd to 
be a morality culminating in human! tan an ism and 
toleration — moral discipline. " virtue." could not he 
abandoned on the soil of Calvinistic Protestantism. 
The old reformed orthodoxy vnth its legality was 
exchanged for an intellcctualism and moralism which 
were of much older date, wore unquestionably rooted 
in Stoicism, and the final result of whicl» was that 
ft "natural theology." that is to say, the Gra?co- 
Roman popular philosopliy, was made to serve as the 
great .substructure of the Christian conc-eption of 
the world. When in London in the year 1717 the 
Freemasons' I-odges of the Middle Age were con- 
verted into an "Order of Freemasons," the ideal 
being that men should become humanitarians and 
citizens of the world, we have a proof that tlie spirit 
of enlightenment had passed beyond the circles of 
scholars. If wc add that the English state church 
also, again in more secure possession of its power and 
not dependent for its existence on the belief of its 
members, had now opened its doors widely to freer 
views and had given free play to Arminian as well as 
Socinian influences, and that if people defended 
miracles and revelation, they only did so on the 
grounds of reason (rational supcrnaturalism), it will 
be realized what firm hold a generally rationalistic 
way of thinking had taken of England. 
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The whole age was influenced by a wide stream oi 
popular liteniture issuing from England. Gernmny 
in particular came under its influence. Here the 
thirty years' war had not only blighted the bloom of 
Lutheran and Reformed Protestantism, but had left 
behind a serious rent in the spiritual life of the 
people. 

On the one hand, especially among the aristo- 
cracyf it is under the influence of the French court, 
with its frivolity, its absolutism, its Catholic Jesuit 
leanings. The reign of the j'oi soldi. Louis XIV.. 
who ruled his church as a Catholic, revived Galli- 
canism and yet nursed Jesuitism, fostered the 
classical period of literature and yet si-ifled all 
freedom of spirit, suppressed the church of the 
Huguenots and the last internal movement of 
Catholic reform which was Augustinian m character 
(the Jansenist movement), gave free rein to his love 
of power and yet earned the reputation of being the 
most Christian king — this brilliant reign exercised an 
almost irresistible spell upon the princes of Germany. 
At the end of the se%'enteenth century the successor 
of Maurice of Saxony succumbed to him, the 
Lutherim leader of the corpus evangelicum in the 
Reichstag, the P^^Iector Augustus the Strong, who 
absolutely wallowe<l in immorality. His conversion 
was the price jmid for the crown of Roman Catholic 
Poland. But after the Northern war, the new Cireek 
Catholic state of Peter the Great reared itself at tlie 
back of Poland. In Sa,\ony. French influence was 
seconded by Austrian. The Habsburg wearer of the 
royal crown. Leopold, completed in his lands the 
work of the Counter- reformation, at the same time 
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breiikini; Hungary's incJependence and Protestantism, 
and seeking by means of conversions to make further 
breaches in German Protestantism. 

Embarrassed and threatened by the classes on 
which it was most dependent, Protestantism needed 
the support of pure doctrine more tlian ever. It 
was now that Lutheran orthodoA'y first betmme that 
caricature of evangelical Cliristianity of which the 
Wittenberg professor Abraham Calovius, a mathe- 
matician in religion and a true grand inquisitor, as 
Tholuck says, was the truest exponent. In \iew of 
this form of Lutlieranism, one is easily tempted to 
be unjust and to ignore tlie great achievements of 
ortliodoxy. During the Krst generations after the 
collapse of the old forms of Church and faith, it 
proclaimed untiringly the new biblical ideas even 
in the dull ears of peasaut-s, and prepared them to 
accept the new forms of dixine worship, thereby 
creating a new church people with a definite body 
of evangelical views and practices. The new school, 
above all, had been a product of the Reformation, 
and in this case the alliance with the state produced 
fruitful results. In the first century alone nhie 
evangelical universities were reconstituted ; in them 
a class of pastors were tniined who in culture stood 
head and shoulders above the carUer shepherds of 
the people. The masters were Chemnitz, H utter, 
Johann Gerhard, whose chief dogmatic works, true 
" suinmae " of the new theology, in the main only 
worked up the matter of the great confessional 
treatises, but explained the whole of the J^utheran 
system so clearly and impressi^'ely that when two 
hundred years later Karl Hase invoked its shadow 
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merely, he brought ruin upon the superficUl doctrine 
of his own times. Afterwards the misery of the 
great war had brought hymnology at least to a high 
state of exeellence, and in Paul Gerhardt it became 
true folk poetry. 

Nevertheless, this can in no way alter the opinion 
that theology had now become entirely n new 
controversial form of scholasticism, the Church 
a preaching institution and school, church govern- 
ment a bureaucracy. Sympathy with the soul of the 
people who sat every Sunday in church and knew 
the Catechism by heart was lost, and with it in an 
increasing degree the power to intiucnce the moral 
life. Religion was a thing apart, something per- 
formed at definite hours, particularly on Sunday. 
Those who were grieved at this state of things, 
hke Johann Arndt, the profoundly spiritual author 
of the four books on True ChriHtianity, returned 
to that mysticism which was prevalent before and 
during the Reformation. 

The general and natural result of this state of 
things was that the serious section amongst the 
Lutheran people, depressed by Roman superstition 
and French worldliness, discontented with their own 
Church, felt themselves drawn toxcnrdu Cahfiriism, 
because it offered a form of piety which was popular 
and in spite of its orthodoxy had a real grip on life, 
and this in closely related countries where a liberal 
force was struggling for freedom while their own 
country drooped in despair. The surprising successes 
of Calvinistic propaganda at the German courts down 
to the time of Gustavus Adolphus may be partly 
explairied in this way. A path was thus cleared for 
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the movement of the people. Next to that of 
Flollanti, Ute influence uf England was felt more and 
more; from the year 1704 its ruling family was 
identical with that of Hanover, and its church 
history was actually repeated in Gennany : fii-st 
Pietism, then Knli^hteiiineiit (Aufklärung). 

The excellent Suabian Joliann Valentin Andrea? 
(t 1054), the reorgani/.er of the conijdetely desolated 
church of Wiirteniberg. found among the Reformed 
Genevans the starting-point and inspiration for the 
work of his life, which was so exceedingly full of 
blessing, its effects being felt down to the present 
time; Genevan church discipline, however, remained 
an ideal which he never reached. Two years later 
occurred the death of the lender of a school of 
more liberal theology in North Germany, the father 
of "Syncretism," Georg Calixt. (f his reluni to 
the still " unanimous teaching of the first five 
Christian centuries," from the Apostolicon to the 
creed of Chalcedon, regarded as the real, because 
common, basis of belief, was really a relapse into 
Old Catholicism, a continuance of that mistake of 
tlie Reformation when it was supposed that tlie dis- 
tortion of the gospel was first introduced with the 
papacy, the race of theologians trained at Helmstedt 
learned to look beyond the bounds of their own con- 
fession, as their master himself, for instance, did to the 
Refonned. From the Rhine there followed at the 
end of the century the inßua: of Dutch-Etigliak 
Pietism, characteristic of which was the system of 
conventicles and the strict holiness and discipline 
practised in them, " precision " even in mode of life. 
As in England, these manifestations in Holland were 
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a quite lo^cal outcome of church lUe : Gisbert N'oet, 
the leader of Dutch orthodoxy, tlie " pope of Utrecht" 
(t 1676), not only describes but praises the con- 
venticles, defining the " puritnnism " here exercised 
"as the exact and perfect agreement of human 
actions with the law prescribed by God, accepted by 
real believers and followed with zeal/' and in so 
doing shows the moralizing and casuistical nature of 
this ethic, and in the enumeration of particular works 
and their import reveals a tendency to asceticism and 
withdrawal from the world. German Pietism is cer- 
tainly to he regarded as an overtlow of the Calvinistic 
spirit into the territorj' of Lutheranism. The lines 
of development are shown in the case of Spener of 
Elsass himself, the fellow-countiyman of Hucer, and 
senior pastor at Frankfurt. But Lutheranism was 
so impoverished, and the way in which Spener carried 
outhis"l*ious Wishes" was so modest and so adapted 
to the new soil, that the movement started by him 
towards ])iety. towards a living religion amongst the 
people, had the cfTect of a deU^ erancc and a popular 
reformation which supplemented and completed the 
work of Luther on the side of active life. Transferred 
to the Saxon centre of Lutheranism, Pietism after 
Spener's death {1705}, starting from the newly 
founded L^niversity of Halle and guided by Francke, 
religiously fertilized the whole of Middle and North 
Germany, and by doing charitable works and be- 
ginning the task of foreign mission^»-, showed its 
love in a broad way and opened up a whole world 
of duties. Rejected, however, by the leaders of 
Lutheranism, and brought into the »varmcst conflict 
with a dictatorial orthodoxy , it reproduced and 
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develo|)ed those slumbering and thinly disguised 
propensities which so lowcn-d the gospel, a fonn of 
duty consisting in avoidance of the world, a subjec- 
tive exercise of the feelings — t]»e reverse side of the 
picture being a contempt of learning — an unhealthy 
practice of probing and st^heniati/ing inward experi- 
ences, an indifFcrence to the great associations of 
church and confession, a fanatical cultus of com- 
munal life in select circles. In Wiirtemberg alone, 
where confessional opposition was not nearly so 
strong, it made a sound alliance with church and 
theology. Tiiis (ierman conventicle Christianity, 
which was obliged to grow under the control of 
state consistories, could not produce Indepetidentism. 
But the tendency towards free clnirehes inherent in 
the movement raised a monument to itself in the 
Community of Brethren, though many new features 
were here added. Its founder. Count von Zinzen- 
dori, was godson of Spener and was educated in 
the Orpliim Home at Halle. But the only material 
with which Zinzendorf could do this was that of 
foreign, Moravian men who had, as it were, strayed 
into his hands. Vet even the nüstakes of Pietism, 
the development being regarded as a whole, were 
at this moment a necessity and nn ad^'nnce, since 
it was the U>ning down of state church confes 
sionalism and the growth of religious individualism 
that first made a further development at all possible 
in T^utheran territories. 

The revival of German evangelical Christianity, 
repulsed in Saxony, had found a refuge in 
Brandenburg. This state, more than any other. 
was in a position to minister to a reconciliation ol 
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the Reformed and Lutheran systems. For here far 
the first time the prince liad in the ycjir 1613 been 
converted to the reformed creed, without persuading 
his land to follow his example : when he now 
entered into his Rhenish possessions, he himself' 
already belonging to the mild kind of German 
Refonned churches, he ruled over strictly reformed 
and strictly Lutheran districts at the same time. 
To no one was Union more natural. The Great 
Elector wa.s ultimately obliged to yield and could 
only prohibit any vituperation, but his grandson, 
Frederick Williajn I., while he held out his hand 
over Pietism, continued in a sincerely spiritual way 
the work of his ancestor. 

But this same Brandenburg Pnissia now actually 
became the power around which a peculiarly German 
evangelical life could again rally its forces. The 
Great Elector, who had laid the foundations of a 
new political onler in Germany when he defeated 
Sweden« delivere<l Prussia from its feudal relation- 
ship to Poland, and witlistood the French, raised 
himself to the position of a protector of evangelical 
interests, giving asylum to French refugees as well 
as to Htmgarian fugitives. The guidance of German 
Protcatnntwn passes from Saxony and the Palatinate 
to Prmmi. 'I'hc first king of Prussia was. at the 
beginning of the century, persuaded by Leibnitz to 
found the AcÄdemy in Berlin and so to make a 
home for science. Leibnitz himself was called from 
Hanover to Berlin. Prussia now undertook to lead 
and promote Protestant iritellcctua! life in the north of 
Germany. The German people themselves regained 
so much of their own strength, tliat they were able 
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to tnke up an independent and powerful pusition as 
regards the great intellectual movement of the day, 
when a new wave rolled over from the West and 
overwhelmed the old forms of church and religious 
life — the Enlightenment. 

The real instniment of the Knlightenment was the 
periodical which at this time entered upon its mission 
in the world, promoting an intellectual intercourse 
between nations, and within eat*h nation conveying 
knowledge in a condensed and easily digested form 
amongst all classes of society. Following a Dutch 
model. Thomasius, himself an early example of a 
journalist possessing wide culture and dealing with 
puhlic life in all its phases in a bold way, in the year 
1688 started the first scientific periodical written in 
German ; in 1739 there appeared in Hanoverian 
Giittitigen, at the seat nf that recently founded 
university which hears the name of a king of 
England, that scientific organ — still the most pro- 
minent — Die Giittin^ischcn Gekhrten Anzeigen. In 
addition to these there were the literary papers 
modelled in form and spirit on the English moral 
weeklies, which for twenty yeai-s made German 
citizens familiar with the ideas of English popular 
philosophy and moral religion. A class of polite 
literature starts and gains a wider and wider circu- 
lation ; it is almost entirely modelled on Enghsh 
patterns, and includes the novel of manners, the 
poetry of nature, the aesthetic treatise, the moral 
story and fable. Geliert (^ 1709), in whom Kredorick 
the Great put all his hope for a German culture, 
which he thought fell so far short of the genius of a 
Voltaire, has made everyone familiar with Ulis style 
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of literature. The truly disintegrating spirit of that 
Frenchman, also a product of English deism in so 
far as Voltaire had borrowed his main ideas from 
England, became equally active from the middle of 
the century. 

Popular rationalism, which consisted more in a 
general practical tendency towards rational know- 
ledge and morals, these being regarded as tlie sum 
and substance of life, is now reinforced in Germany 
by a specuhtive rationalism amongst the students 
of seientitie philosophy. While the attention of 
Englishnien turned immediately from the two sub- 
stances of Descartes to Nature, and from the two 
modi of Spinoza to Extension and so to empirical 
natural science, the German Leibnitz could only 
recognize being in mind and thought, and so gave 
all his attention to sciences of the mind. Since, 
however, he was further convinced that the petty 
mind of man can form clear and adequate con- 
ceptions of the great mind of God and of the 
human mind itself, provided that it works in a 
logically correct way, his whole philosophy became 
a nitional idealism showing a grand religiously 
grounded belief in the good world-reason which 
harmoniously guides everything. When Christian 
Wolff' added the Stoic and practical elements of 
popular rationalism and made even the masses 
acquainted with tlie new ideas, this new German 
Platoiiism was able to introduce an eclectic religious 
pliilosophy of an idealistic character which, like that 
of the age of the lloman en»pire, seemed adapted 
to become the general religion of the noble and 
cultured minds in all countries and all popular 
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religions and confessions, and to belong, like T^eibnitx 
himself, to all iiiitions. 

In this blended form the "Enlightenment " could 
not help becoming' dangerous to Christianity. While 
in England a philosophy bused one-sidedly on the 
methods of natural science came, as in the case of 
Locke even, to an undecided state of suspense as 
regards the Church, tor which it was unable to find 
a sul>stitute, in Germany a general uttiiek on the 
Church followed. Lessing, in whom the scientific 
and popular tendencies were united, son of a Saxon 
Ijutheran pastor and ultimately librarian at the 
Wolfenbiittel T^ibrary founded by I,eibnitz, an artist 
and thinker at the same time, wrested German cul- 
ture from the traditional form of religion and the 
domination of Christian theology, and set up a new 
ideal openly based upon reason and morality, an 
ideal in which ancient pagan culture took a leading 
place by the side of a rationahzed Christianity. 

It was now that a period of storm and stress started, 
and a second classical period of German poetry 
arose on Protestant soil, an intellectual spring-time 
reminding us of tlie fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Parallel to the great period of Wittenberg we have 
the great period of Weimar ; parallel to Frederick 
the Wise, the defender of Luther, we have the 
scion of the same princely family. Charles Augustus, 
the patron of Goethe. An astonishing number of 
great men came on the scene in the 'eighties and 
'nineties, and showered great and noble thoughts 
upon the (iermaii people— but remarkably little was 
said about Christianity. If theology had previously 
reigned supreme over all branches of knowledge and 
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the whole of thought, the emancipation of thought 
from its thraldom now seemed to indicate the end of 
Christianity. In the 'thirties the Freemasons' T^odges 
were started in Hamburg, Leipzig, and ßerlin. From 
the latter place now issued a peculiar flood of popular 
or vulgar enlightenment and spread among the people, 
as an instance of which we need <mly recall the 
AUgemeijie Deutachc liUiUuthck and the names Nicolai 
and Moses Mendelssohn. An enthusiastic desire of 
clear understanding is felt throughout the world. 

Ultimately the Church was not able to remain 
unairecled by this development — neither the church 
people, nor the theologians, nor the pastors, nor the 
churcli authorities. Like Puritanism in England, 
Pietism in Germany had directly paved the way for 
the Enlightenment. By tlirusting aside objective 
and historical values, by practising a subjective 
Christianity of feeling, by laying emphasis on an 
active principle of love» it helped many people to pass 
to an aesthetic and ethical Christianity of general 
toleration and humanitarianism. Not a few repre- 
sentatives of the new movement were drawn from 
tbe ranks of devout people, and its connection with 
these is confirmed by the fact that a sentimental 
and religious feeling forms a current running side 
by side with and beneath Rationalism, and gives it 
a mild and kindly tone. Goethe was not the only 
instance in which the pietistic " confessions of a, 
beautiful soul " continued to echo from youth far 
into life. It is commonly and justly pointed out that 
Solomon Setider. the fatlier of theologicjil criticism 
(t 1791). and his career indicate that even in profes- 
sional theology Pietism directly introduced people to 
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Rationalism. But here, relatively speaking, it pene- 
trated latest ; and it was due to the influence of Kant, 
who in the year ]703 connectedly described "religion 
witliiti the limits of the pure reason," in otiier words, 
as moral sentiment, that Teller, Wegscheider, and 
others were led to make a systematic restatement of 
rationalistic theology. The intellectual atmosphere 
surrounding the clergy and their congregations, and 
now also breathed by theological professors, influenced 
more and more the language of the pulpits. 

Now began that ill-famed preaching of a Christianity 
which dispensed witli Christ, but discussed all kinds 
of generally useful facts, which above all made 
Kationalism a name for heresy, and in which the great 
weakness of this style of thinking, as applied to the 
objects of religion, may certainly be as drastically 
illustrated as that of pietism in the younger Francke 
and that of orthodoxy in Abraham Calovius. But 
we must not only admit, with Tholuck. that such 
stj'le of thought was necessary as a transition, because 
the power of scholasticism in theology and of super- 
stition in demotion could be overcome only by this de- 
claration of independence by the individual judgment, 
but also that, measured by the gospel, it contained 
certain excellent elements which could never again 
be lost sight of. Rationalism, it is true, dragged 
heaven down to earth, but by domg so it made 
Christianity again a simple and tangible thing and 
brought it back to the natural and everyday duties 
of our life ; Christianity in this form ceased to be a 
K school, a mysterious system and a number of special 
H ceremonies, utidci-stofxl the personalitv of the indi- 
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the moral duties of life, explained his calling in th< 
family aiid state as an obligation towards God, and' 
thus once more inseparably united i-eligion and morals. 
This conception of Christianity, reganled jus a teaching 
of virtue, decidedly poor as it was. was the religion] 
of the dutiful and honourable Prussian officials as! 
well as of the king himself, who realized that he was! 
the first servant of the state. 

The movement of enlightenment, when it disinte- 
ffrated all churches and confessions and preached toler-j 
ation to everyone, could not have spread so widely, 
had not the s/aic itself, which had been entrusted' 
with the government of the Church, changed equally j 
in its relationft to the Church. When in the seven-^^ 
teenth century the inward bond uniting the German 
courts with the church and theology of the Reforma- 
tion had already snapped, and the patriarchal attitude, 
still adopted by the duke *' Praying Krnest " oi 
Gotha (t 1675), hatj in the period of absolutism givei 
place to a coolly indiflercnt, purely territorial one» 
the application of the law of Nature, as completedj 
by Thomasius in particular, produced in Germani 
also the theory of the Church regarde<l as a fr 
association. If. on the one hand, this of necessitj 
favoured the independence of the Church, the Church 
l>eing recrognized as a petnitiar organism with a special, 
inward life, yet on the other hand it made th< 
Church even more completely subject to the state,' 
which, now that it had lost its religious meaning, 
could bring its secular, juristic, and police eharacterfl 
to bear in a perfectly pure form upon the Church" 
corporation. Thus there soon arose a Prussian kinj[ 
whose absolutism made him the unfettered mast 
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even of his state church, and whose enlightenment, 
to use his own words, allowed every man to save 
his soul after his own fashion. 

'* Old Fritz *' lias his place in church his-tory 
not solely on this account. His political greatness 
changed the position of German Protestantism. It 
was not merely that Englands influence upon German 
development now definitely gave place to the direct 
influence of Prussia, but within the German empire 
Protestant North German Prussia dislodged Catholic 
Austria. Even in the estimation of the people I 
When after u long spell of misery people could again 
take pride in the deeds of a German hero, when even 
outside of Prussia people's sympathies had become 
" Fritzian," they paid homage to the genius of a 
prince who was stamped as a Protestant, and German 
national feeling was awakened by the blows struck at 
CathoUc powers through the alliance with the spirit 
of Protestantism. And a fact of still greater import- 
ance ! The master of the art of war who continued 
to be victorious over Russians. French, and Austrians, 
made for his slate, and so for Gerrrum Protestantism^ 
a position of a great power tn the Concert of Europe. 
All this paved the way for the most important de- 
cisions of the nineteenth century. 

No wonder that this keen Protestant spirit of the 
age of Frederick pervaded even the Catfiolic world. 
It conquered its principal seats, Vienna, Paris. Rome, 
and laid hands on the papacy itself, which had for 
some time been stirred by liberal moods. Follow- 
ing the example of Portugal, which had become in- 
fected with political liberalism, Tridentinc Catholicism 
shook off its chief support, the Company of Jesus, in 
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Spain atid France, and finally in its principal strong- 
hold. In 1773 Clement XIV. Ganganelli took an 
unusual course; by tlie bull "Dominus ac redemptor 
nosier" he undertook to dissolve tlie society as a source 
of disquiet among the peoples; the Catholic states of 
the German empire followed. The fugitive Fathers 
found admittance in Russia and the state where even 
the Jesuit could save his soul after his own fashion. 
Heresy and enlightenment slieltered all tlml rcuiiuned. 
Josephs ten years of doctrinaire liberalism passed 
over Austria; in Bavaria a Catholic Society of the 
Friends of Light pursued its course ; within the 
empire in 1786 the archbishops, with a view to setting 
up a German National Church, made a compact at 
Ems expressly appealing to the old law of the con- 
stitution made at Constance in 1415. A feeling 
passed over the world that the days of Catholicism 
were numbered. Frederick the Great told Voltaire ^ 
that lie thouglit he (Voltaire) would live to see the fl 
end of it. And as a matter of fact, the Protevtant ^ 
spirit of enlightenment here gradually and peacefully 
overcame the Catholic in its whole extent. The 
expulsion of the Salzburgers in tlie 'thirties of the 
eighteenth century was the last wave of the Counter- 
reformation. The exclusive claim made by the 
hierarchical Church, that people (!ould find life atid 
happiness only under the crosier, is overcome by 
the idea that humanity and toleration must be 
shown towards those who differ from us, and gives 
way before the authority of the state ; the negative 
morality of munasticism retreats before the Pro- 
testant ideal of active work, the practice of virtue in 
one's daily calling, in the service of the state. We 
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can never tell where this whole development might 
have led, at least within the empire, if this coneen- 
tration of Protestant enlightenment at one point in 
Europe, really a focus, had not brought eatastrophe 
at the end of the century. Also in Austria, Italy, 
tlie Pyrenean peninsula, liberal reforms, often head- 
long, had introduced a great amount of dissatisfac* 
tion, such as to make reactions almost inevitable* 
but the absolute, deep-rooted, and general change in 
views and circumstances is explained only by that 
terrible event the French Revolution, which with its 
resultant movements shook the Kuropean world for 
twenty-Hve years and set up a placaixl of warning 
the like of which has not been seen. 

On this placard the CathoUc people read thus : 
Beware of a subjective Protestantism which is hostile 
to authority, for it has caused the Revolution. In 
the Syllabus of 1864 tliis was put into official language, 
and times without number it has been repeated by 
the Ultramontanes. The ver>* opposite was the truth, 
for on the placard was written : Heware of the 
Catholicism of the Jesuits, for it is Jesuitism which 
in alliance with absolutism has first broken the 
conscience of a highly gifted nation when it was 
strugghng to attain freer forms of religion : secondly, 
has kept it in a terrible condition of niedia!val social 
misery, and by all this has deprived it of its inward 
strength, to work out those ideas of a new age which 
powerfully urged men on. and to reform themselves 
outwardly and inwardly. The light of knowledge, 
which Frederick tiie Great showed to his people, 
taught them to bear, and carried in front of them to 
illuminate their lives and duties, acted in that land 
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like a firebrand. The enlightenment introduced from 
England in the eighteenth century liere brought 
about, not a philosophical idealism and liome-spuii 
religion of a moral kind, but the crass niaterialisni 
of Diderot, Holbach. Lainettrie, Helvetius, the 
hatred and contempt for religion of Voltaire, the 
political radicalism of Rousseau. But all the theories 
and witty criticisms discussed in the literary salons 
of Paris, with all their finery and frivolity, would 
not have created the Revolution if they had not 
been reinforced by the voracious hunger of a people 
depraved and brutalized by the ancicn regime. 
The general outcry for freedom, for the complete 
emancipation of the individual, for an equal share 
in the government and enjoyment of life among 
a nation of brothers — the French tricolor of fibrrtr, 
cgaiite, fraterniU' — brought, together with absolute 
religious freedom, regarded as a common human 
right, the hour of freedom even to the Protestant 
remnant, the Church of the Huguenots, the noble -H 
"Church of the Wilderness" which had been re- ^ 
vived by means of extniordtnary sacrifices — though 
it was really but a vanishing reumimt The Church 
was the Catholic Church, so that the end could be 
nothing less than a radical overthrow. The constit- 
uent assembly of the year 1789-90 even gave it a 
violent blow, a blow which thrust aside a develop- 
ment of a thousand years and eflcctcd what was 
perhaps planned by Henry \. in the year 1111 : the 
complete removal of clerical possessions, the restric- 
tion of the clergy to the clerical ofiice, though not» 
as in the reign of Henrj' V., for the purpose of 
making Rome mistress in spiritual matters, but in 
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order completely to adapt the clergy to the new 
form of oonstitution. Thirty-three bishops fell 
by a stroke of the pen ; the aires became state 
clergy with state allowances. In Henry's time the 
German bishops (p. 200) revolted ; now many priests 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to this new 
form of constitution ; the king supported his priests, 
and in his distress invited outside help. 

The king thus became guilty of high treason, and 
when he was executed, the Church fell at the same 
time, and with the Catholic Church, since people re- 
cognized no other, Christianity itself. Once more, as 
at the begiiming of this [leriod, there were a few years, 
1792-9Ö, in which men revelled in the thought of 
ft^edom, in which they were overcome by a kind of 
mental intoxication. In the English Revolution as 
well tixe old order, both in cIuiriTh and state, had been 
overthrown, and there arose a radical process of 
levelling : there, as well as here, a king had been led 
to the scaffold. But contrast Cromwell the regicide 
in the one countn,^ with Robespierre the regicide in 
the other, the parliament of saints with the Com- 
mittee of public safety ! In the one country the 
power of an unfettered freedom was due to the 
deepest devotion to God ; in the other God Himself 
was brought t<» the scaffold, and Christ crucified 
anew. The world's history is no longer reckoned 
firom Christ's birth, but from this discovery of the 
individual sovereign Ego ; Keason, the goddess of 
the age, makes her entry into Notre-Dame. Perhaps 
the most terrible feature of this, a feature clear at 
once, is that in the minds of these men of France 

Christianity and belief in God were esteemed as 
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nothing. The curse was that people had not learned 
to understand Christianity an a mode of life, but as a 
tlieory amongst other theories, if superior to otliers. 
It is well known that in the year following, immor- 
tality and the existence of God were formally deereed, 
a God therefore by the gruee of tlie French people I 
A Catholic conception of religion here brings its 
own punishment. The French llevolution at the 
end of this historical section marks the victorious 
progress of Protestant subjectivism, but it is a mis- 
understood Protestant subjectivism grown on tlie soil 
of a Catholic form of spiritual life. The massacre of 
St Bartholomew's day, the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and tlie Dragonnades, were diWnely avenged 
in the 6renzy of those years. 




XVI 

RELIGIOUS AND ECCLESIASTICAL KE- 
GENKKATION, AND THE STRUGGLE 
OF Ol'POSING TENDENCIES IN 
RECENT TIMES 

The c-on figuration of a group of iuoiiiitaiti.s may look 
intelligible at a distance, but the arrangement of the 
masses is more an<i more pti/'/liiig as one get-s nearer 
to tliem. It is the same witli the period with wtiich 
we now have to deal ; tlie nearer we stand to it the 
more diflicult it is to discover its main lines, Yet 
the fact tliat the lines a}>pear to interseet one another 
is not solely the result of being nearer to them. 
There was bound to be a reaction against the i*ule 
of subjectivism, exhibiting the actual cormcctions of 
the subject with the historical and social conditions. 
Since this growing movement favoured the revival of 
old forms, the exponents oi' the Enlighteninent felt 
tlieir most iraportjuit achievements to be threatened, 
and a sharp conflict was bound to arise and drii-^e 
both parties to take up radical positions and make 
radical demands. The farther we advance in the 
nineteenth century, the more confused docs the 
picture become until, coming immediately near to 
our own time, the antitheses seem to soften — at least 
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in the opinion of the present writer. On the otht 
hand, the increasing solidarity and intellectual unity 
the people of Europe simplifies the development iaj 
so far as the movements spread more uniformly ov 
the historic area, and so can take shape in diiTerenl 
lands at the same time. By devoting our attention] 
mainly to Germany and allowing the development] 
there to guide us in marking off the periods, weJ 
can picture the progress of tlie ivhole movemenlA 
especially as German Protestantism has taken thej 
lead in spiritual matters. 

The most recent history of the Church — generally^ 
identified with that of the nineteenth century — ^j 
usually starts with the supposition that the period oi 
the RevoUition and the severe chastening process] 
wliich resulted from it under the hand of Napoleon 
cured the European world of its rationalistic arro- 
gance and led to a re\'ival of religion. As far as Eng- 
land was concerned, this is absolutely untrue, and as 
r^ards Germany the statement needs to be qualified, fl 

In England, where tlic enlightenment had not 
infected the Cliurch anytliing like so seriously, its 
subjectivism had been quietly and inwardly van- 
quished at a much earlier date by scepticism and 
Methodism — in other words, by a deeper knowledge] 
and an awakening of a more heartfelt piety. As th< 
" inquiries" into tlie human understanding advanced! 
from tliose of Locke to those of Hume (t 1776), thej 
pleasing conviction that tlie instmment of oui 
thought could produce such normative truths ol 
reason as, let «s say, a universally valid doctrine oi 
God and morality, was shattered. A positive and at] 
the same time popular supplement to this seepticisinj 
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was provided in the iV(rM(«/ww/ of Whitefield (t 1771) 
and Wesley (t 1791). who based their subjectivism, as 
the Pietists did, even if in a mechanical way. upon the 
old experiences of sni and gi'ace, and so, like the 
followers of the Enlightenment, clipped tradition, 
attaching all importance to simple practical qiiestloiiK 
and the morai '* ideal of perfection," and fhially within 
the state church addressed themselves to the whole 
people, thereby doing justice to the re<|uirements of a 
new age. If this resulted, just as its predecessor on 
reformed soil did. in a free Church, this Church, of 
which in the present day there are twenty-eight 
million adherents in the world, supplies us with a 
proof that Anglo-Saxon Protestantism may certainly 
produce powerful forces of religious revival in its own 
fold, forces operating with entire freedom, and from 
the midst of life in its most modern form. How 
deeply all the churches of England have been 
affected hy this revival is shown by the founding 
about the year 1800 of the great Missionary and 
Bible Societies. 

In Gcrmcmy, too, Protestantism has corrected and 
rejuvenated itsclf-^in general, it is true, not till the 
nineteenth century. But it is unjust to the preceding 
period to speak of a revival if we would suggest by 
this that the previous generations were quite dead 
in a religious sense, and that new life was merely 
instilled by the national calamities and the wars of 
freedom. 

In the first place, Ptetlvn was not dead. In the 
South of Germany at least its forces had remained 
alive In 17S0 Urisberger, the senior pa.stor of 
Ulm, founded the Society of Christianity, a far- 
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reaching union of wide- and warm-hearted Christians ; 
at the beginning of the century this and the example 
of tlie Enghsh foundations led to tlie foundation of 
the great Uasel organizations for foreign missions. 
Nor indeed was Pestalozzi, king amongst educators, 
a man in whom rationalism was softene<l by & 
Lender- hearted pietistie leaning, a produet merely 
of the trials under Napoleon : the book of Lienhard 
und Gertnid appeared in the year 1785. Even i 
55inzendorf tliere wils a peculiar mixture of pietism 
and enlightenment, and since his Community of 
Brethren, wlien Spangenberg had purged it of it» 
eccentricities, lookeil beyond the conventicles to the 
quite general purpose of a reawakening and revival. 
amongst the people and throughout the world, it was 
already moving towards the social ideas of the future. 

As regards the rationalism of the north of Germany, 
too, which we have already described, our last section 
has already shown that it was not only an "apos- 
taey," but contained positive forces having power to 
work out further results. But our sketch of the 
period was incomplete, as we meant it to be. The 
German Enlightenment contained impulses of it» 
own, and so soon as they prevailed, the Enlighten' 
ment itself ivas overcome amongst educated people. 
We have decisive proofs of tliis even before the period 
of Napoleon. 

It is not my intention to lay great stress on the. 
fact that, as in Kngland, there arose in the dcpm-t- 
ment of thcologtfy by the side of pure rationalism 
and in opposition to it. a rational supernatural ism» 
fbr, maisured by the gospel conception of faith 
both are on the same level, whether 1 now regard 
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the Christian religion as a reasonable and natural 
truth, and this as the real revelation, its acceptance 
beinjr the characteristic of a Christian, or whether I 
define it as a sujMrriiaturul revelation, but prove and 
explain it reasonably and declare this sum of doctrines 
to be Christianity. In this department of know- 
ledge, theology, after the general attack made by 
tlie Enlightenment, a radical reconstruction was 
necessary, [t had arrived at a condition different 
from all earlier stages of development, in so far as it 
was face to face not only with certain heresies, or 
even a general distortion of the gospel, as we find 
it in Romanism, but in many eases with a denial 
of all the foundations. It cannot be stated too 
emphatically that the new age compelled the Church 
for the first time to take once more a position which 
it had abandoned since the time of Tbeodosius, and of 
which, therefore, the Confessions of the Reformation 
period could take no account. Down to this time it 
was obvious that outwardly at least people lived as 
Christians in a Christian society : henceforth it was 
necessary to fight not only against superstitious people, 
but also against imbelievers. There arose a society 
which, though it had passed through Christianity and 
was connected with it in a thousand ways, came into 
direct intellectual sympathy with the ancient world, 
and actually adopted and adapted that Platonic and 
Aristotelian, Stoic and Epicurean paganism against 
which in the first centuries the Church had been 
obliged to struggle for its very existence. Thus 
apologetics and the questions of primary truths 
again became prominent ; thus it became inevitable 
that in those days a scientific foundation for Clirist- 
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ianity could only be gained if the primary truths were 
guaranteed in a new way, and for tliis in particular 
it was necessary to overthrow the temper of the 
E nl igh ten men t. 

Chiasival Gei'nmn philosophy and classical German 
poetry did this service. In the decade at the end 
of which the catastrophe swept over France Im- 
manuel Kant ^v^ote his most important works^in 
1781 the Critique of Pure Reason, and in 1788 the 
Critiq7i". of Practical Reason ; during the height 
of tlie French Revolution bi 1794- Fichte compiled 
his grandiose system of science. In Kant tlie two 
streams of philosophy which started upon Protes- 
tant soil unite, German idealism or rationalism in 
the philosophic sense with Enghsh empiricism and 
scepticism. Followng the Englishmen, and institut- 
ing critical inquiries into the organ of our thought 
and the facts of our consciousness, he became 
convince<i that all the theoretical results of thought, 
and so all the facts of the exact sciences, fu-e based 
upon the experiences of the senses, whereas the ideas 
of God, freedom, and inmiortality, which are present j 
in us apart from this sense experience, are to be fl 
described merely as practical requirements. In this 
way he freed the knowledge of the world from the 
domination of " faith " regarded as a higher knowledge 
of the world. On the other hand, by following the 
Germans and explaining tlw-fe same postulates, which 
are inherent in us but admit of no further proofe, 
not indeed a,s iUusions, but as real because immediate 
certainties, and by showing rather that empirical 
knowledge is only a reflection of a world in itself 
unknowable, conveyed to our consciousness by the 
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fallible senses, and ordered by the laws peculiar 
to our consciousness, he showed that the ethical 
and religious spirit wu-s independent of and even 
prior to Nature. This teaching made so powerful 
an impression that Fichte» who regarded himself as 
the metaphysical completer of the criticism of Kant, 
raised tliis strong ego which gives the moral law to 
the rank of the absolute Ego. to the God-ego. which 
produced itself and the non-ego, the world of appear- 
ance, in order to have in them the material of its own 
ethical law-giving and development. This certainly 
seems to be the height of subjectivism, but at the 
very moment when in France people were giving 
themselves up to orgies of unbridled immorality, it 
declared that the ethical spirit was sovereign over 
the flesh. 

If, however, the independence and supremacy of 
the spirit was settled, a more living, richer and more 
liberal meaning could be instilled into the form than 
the rigid forraulfe of the philosophers permitted. 
This service was rendered by classical German poetry, 
partly even through the influence of Kant, as Schiller 
in particular shows. It is a fact of history, and one 
which presses with a dead weight upon the mind of 
every young devout person, that those favourite 
writers of ours with whom our people and we 
ourselves become familiar from childhood, remain 
quite aloof at least from the Church and often 
from historical Christianity. But we have learned 
M to look more deeply at things. In place of the ideal 
I of the Enlightenment our poets have put the cult 
I of gt'ntJUf. Lavater once defined genius as the 
H unlearned, unborrowed, unleamable, un1>orrowable. 
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inwardly peculiar, inimitable, divine, inspired. The 
life of their own soul with all its storm and stress 
taught people to go back from the activities of 
the understanding and the vni\ to the secrets of 
the heart, to the creative first cause, the nature of 
the soul and its simple primitive emotions and vibra- 
tions. How conid people help finding religion in 
these depths of the soul ? Even Rousseau found 
it in them. The capacity to understand immediate 
religious experience, prophecy, and therefore religious 
inspiration, awakened generally ; (Joethe himself 
recognized a religious genius even in Lavater. and 
was for a long time bewitched by this impression. 
In addition to Lavater there were others, who were 
both poets and " prophets " at the same time : Jung- 
Stilling. Hamann in particular, the "Magus of the 
North," Matthias Claudius, Jacobi. smaller lights by 
the side of the great lights of Weimar, and yet people 
posses.sing a new, direct, powerful and original religion 
of a Christian type. 

Of the great men of Weimar, however, there was 
one who carries us a step further, Herder ; under the 
influence of that spirit of Goethe, which sought to 
measure all reality, but also of his calling as a Christian 
preacher which led him on the path of a develoj^ment 
running through the whole history of liumanity, he 
devoted himself to the wide iield of kisiurical 
hnoxvkd^, sought for genius, the original and 
creative element and therefore the gemiine element 
in great individuals, as well as in the tmconscious 
process in the soul of the people, and gathered up 
his discoveries into a history of the development 
of tlie human mind. In 1778 appeared the t-'oives 
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of the People», and from 1784 his Ideas for 

a Phifmop/ifj of the ttifitoriß of Manlcind. In this 
spiritual histor)' he came to the conclusion that 
in the (loinain of religion the most noteworthy 
phenomenon was Christianity's religion of humanity, 
that the greatest creative genius was CImst the Son 
of man, that the highest and noblest "people's book." 
a book equally pervaded by poetry and wisdom. 
was the Bible, tlie " voice of tlie people " of Israel, 
and yet the book of humanity, because it was the 
voice and word" of God to Israel. Humanity and 
Christianity liere formed a new ulliiuiee under the 
baimcr of history. 

In many respects the condition of things was again 
just as it was on the eve of the Reformation : there 
also the soil luid been prepared and the way opened 
by a critical philosophy^ we mean Nominalism ; by 
new forms of sirt and science which put in tlie vacant 
space a meaning derived from the consciousness of 
an inspired Ego and yet entered into all real facts — 
we mean the Renaissance and liunianism ; by a new 
psyciiological study of the immediate religious life 
of the soul — we mean German mysticism, which 
also created a language of its own. Friedrich 
Ä'Ä/fvVrwrtcAc/' was not a second Luther, but, having 
been deeply affected by the preparatorj' forces 
implied in the names of Kant. Goctlie, Herder, and 
Zinzendorf, he was able to become the Reformer of 
German Protesianiism, at least in the sphere of 
culture. In 1709, when he was thirty years old, 
he addressed his " Discourses on Religion to the 
CuJtui-ed Persons amongst its Despisers." Precisely 
because they were obviously so nearly related to the 
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most refined form of unbelief, aesthetic idealism, were 
infected with the spirit of Goethe, and yet with 
great feeling claimed for religion a "province of its 
own" in the life of the human soul in direct self- 
consciousness, and showed that in tliis province 
again the definite religion of despised Christianity 
was mistress, they in fact made such an impression 
on many people that new land seemed to have been 
discovered. But he found tlie sublime feature of 
Christianity to consist in the idea of redemption, 
and the sublimity of Christ, wiio nmst accordingly 
have been of divine as well as ol' human nature, to 
consist in His office of mediator between finite and 
infinite, not in the "purity of His moral teaching" 
(the explanation of rationalism), not in the "pecu- 
liarity of His cliaracter with all its j»reat power and 
touching gentleness" (the explanation of the period 
of the geniuses). Thus he in principle passed beyond 
the "Enlightenment" in church and theology and 
produced a movement the vibrations of which were 
to be felt throughout the new century which was 
just dawning. Like a prophet, at the threshold of 
a new era he balanced the old and the new facts — 
a lonely man, it is true, but strong in the conviction 
that victory was coming : " Religion counts for 
n<»thing among almost all our companions in the 
present world, upon whom dawns a life of power and 
fulness," but it is precisely " from nothing that a new 
creation always proceeds." " What is not to be 
expected of an age which is so obviously on the 
border-line of two different orders of things ' Once 
the violent crisis is past, it may even have introduced 
this kind of impetus ; and a prophetic soul such as 
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the burning spirits of our time have in them, directed 
to the creative genius, might perhaps even at this 
moment fix that point wliich to future generations 
must bet'otne the centre for their conimunion with 
the Deity." Will it be a new form of culture by 
the side of Christianity ? Or must Christianity also 
decay and perish? "Why should it? Its living 
spirit slumbers indeed often and for long periods 
and withdraws in a state of numbness behind the 
dead shelter of the letter, but again and again it 
awakens, whenever in the splrituitl world the weather 
is propitious for its revival and stirs its fresh sap ; 
thus again and again it returns and lives anew in 
different fonns." 

And the weather did become favourable, stirring 
the vital forces not only of the educated class, but 
of the whole people. In what we have already said 
we have had no idea of undervaluing tlie importance 
of the great historical acts by which God has guided 
mankind. The upheavals which were seen to be 
taking place in the neighbouring land in the 'nineties 
had also been at work in German Protestantism ; on 
the one himd they had here aLso awakened and 
strengthened ideas of human rights, peace among 
nations, and a citizenship of the world : on the other 
hand they made the appeal for authority, for 
restriction of the democratic tendency, for protec- 
tion for throne and altar, to be heard more distinctly, 
an appeal which found a loud reverberation at the 
court of Frederick M^'illiam II.. the originator of 
Wöllner's religious edict (1788). An attempt was 
made first to save, and afterwards to averse, tlic 
fallen monarchy in France. 
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Now over Germany itself swept the overthrow 
of «II settled conditions, provoked by the gt-eat son' 
of the French Revolution, the Corsican parvenu, ^^ 
who was raised to tlie throne by a people in arms,V 
and in whom subjectivism in the sense of despotic 
egoism found its embodiment In Germany tlironeafl 
fell like houses of cards, armies were dispersed;^ 
France extended her frontier to Hamburg, and the, 
King of Prussia, now Frederick William III., fl( 
to the most distant corner of his kingdom. Tl 
growing appeal for the protection of historical* 
rights availed nothing ; what did avail was l/ie ap- 
jteti/ made to the people by word and deed. This 
was decisive for the whole pefiod down to laso* 
The reconstruction of tlte Prussian state began atfl 
the bottom, conx-erted bondmen into free peasants.™ 
dead-alive colonies into flourishing and self-governing 
communities, and the whole country into a nation 
in arm.s bound to defend hearth and home. Thefl 
appeal "to my people" made in 1813 was the turn- " 
ing-point. Wlien the storm was past, in Germany 
the important matter could not only be to establi.sh 
throne and altar more securely than ever and to 
suppress any more liberal movement, but the great 
deliverers of Prussia, with Stein at their head, 
proceeded to guarantee the people a share in the , 
government which it had earned with blood and i 
sorrow. They wished to create a state which byfl 
the united labours of prince and people was not only 
tn ensure law and order, but also to guard all the 
treasures of civilization - even the holy treitsure of 
religion, the faith of the people. In the terrible 
seriousness of the situation, when the heart bad 
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continually to be braced up for hope and sacrifice, 
when the most unlikely of events happened, and all 
tiie glory of the world showed itself to be perishable 
like the flower of the grass, to many the much- 
praised light of human insight seemed dull, and the 
staff of their own righteousness was broken. The 
old sincere Bible-faith in a God, to whom we are 
answerable, who sends us punishment, but also a 
time of sah'ution and a Sa^'iour to redeem us and 
make us truly free, arose again deep down in the 
heart, coming, not as a gift from tlie ruling authorities, 
but as a free gift from God, not among all alike, but 
among many — and those the best. It was felt tliat 
this also was part of the threatened inheritance from 
the fathers, and to be possessed it had to be earned 
anew. The cliampions and singers of freedom had 
themselves laid the honour at the feet of God ; 
progress and piety were alhes. And on tlie other 
side, in face of the great liberal trend of tlie people, 
which made its own all that was best in the aims of 
the Revolution, it was impossible for reaction for the 
present to take place in tlie domain of the Church. 
It is characteristic of the next period that the liberal 
and conser^'ative element, the appreciation of subjec- 
tive freedom and piety and of objective authority and 
churchmanship, still coincide. This gives it some 
measure of greatness : people are still " a united 
nation of brothers." 

What unites them is the magic word history. The 
cult of genius was exchanged for the cult of Uie 
spirit of the £>eople, the Enlightenment for Roman- 
ticism. Even in tlie old century Friedrich von 
Hardenbei^, known as Novalis, wrote his Heinrich 
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von Oßerdingcn. In 1806 Jacob Grimm began to 
collect the German Fairy TaleSy and soon lirentano 
and Arnim made the melodies of old live again in 
'• Des Knaben Wunderhorn." Romanticism is the 
awakening of tlie historical feeling before exact 
historical inquiiy. interwoven with a feeling for 
Nature which to a preponderatijig extent turned its I 
attention to the native land, and which, introduced 
by Goethe and Spinoza, and fostered by Schelling, 
saw God in the world, and in turn paved the way 
for the great period of German natural science. 
This made it so fantastic and full of contradictions, aj 
wonderful Hower from fairyland which falls to pieces ; 
when we attempt to analyze it, the dreani which the 
soul of a people dreamed of its own past in the 
beautiful garden of our Fatherland. It is not tme, 
that man is an isolated being ; in the indindual the 
spirit of earlier generations operates unconsciously — I 
even the religious and Christian spirit which was thej 
power of that time wlien it had really once already] 
made Germany a great nation and given it a rich Ufej 
full of art and chivalry — we mean the time of thej 
Middle Age. Thus, from the eflfort to arrive at viewsj 
as clear and definite as possible by means of th( 
sclieme of Wolff, people ultimately attained anJ 
enthusiasm for the uncertain twilight of the cathedrals] 
of the Middle Age. 

Man, again, if we look at his present life, is only a 
hnk in a chain, a member of a people whicli is stronj 
so long as it holds togetlicr: this was what peop1< 
felt. But there is both n rhurv/i pertp/e and 
religious exercise of comnumion. " 1 can estabHsli n< 
Christianity without a community," Zinzcndorf hat 
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exclaimed, and Schlciermacher had reiterated the 
statement: "all rehgion is social." It was the 
Church which shed upon the world oF men in the 
Middle Age a supraterrestrial brilliance. The tenn 
Church again denoted something venerable, and 
acquired a solemn and mystical sound. 

In it confessional differences disappeared. The 
indifference of tlie earlier periods still made itself felt 
even in Catholicism. The Greek Catholic Emperor 
of Russia, the Roman Catliolic Emperor of Austria, 
and the Protestant King of Prussia, had carried on 
the holy war together, and formed it Holy Alliance. 
Episcopalian or Gallieati views, which were liberal 
and friendly to the state, prevailed among the 
Catholic clergy. Xapoleon had effected his great 
purpose of secularization even in Germany: in the 
year 1803 tlie evil growth of clerical principalities was 
extirpated from the world. In Krance, too, he had 
set the Church on its feet again, though in his 
concordat he revived the Gallicanism of Louis XIV. 
and his predecessors. Thix)ugli the power of the 
allies the supreme lord of the Church regained his 
liberty and the patrimonium Petri — even the Jesuits 
came on the scene again — but he could not withhold 
his gratitude from the state. The Bavarian concordat 
of the year 1817. together with the constitution of 
1818, meant a victory of the state and of hberal 
Catholicism. The spirit of a Wessenberg and a Sailer 
ruled in Germany ; these Catholics were connected 
with believing Protestants by the bond of a close 
friend.ship. 

In Protestantism itself the person of Schleiermacher 
(+ 1834) took a pre-eminent and central position. In 
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the new centre of German Protestant life, at the 
University of Berlin, «mongst the founders and great H 
men of whirli he was numbered from the first, he ™ 
began in 1810, tlie first year of its existence, the J 
reconstruction of tfieology. Those who have so far^J 
followed our account in its rapid couree. will realize ^ 
that the task set before Schleiermacher can only be 
compared with that which confronted the first Greek 
Fathers, and his work is parallel with that of Irena'us 
and Origen. From the foundations that were tlien 
laid men had advanced century by century in 
thought and work ; in spite of the fact that the 
position of things hiid changed in principle, the 
Reformation still stood firmly upon the old founda- 
tions, and to a wide extent even retained the old 
fonns of instruction and presentation. The old 
Protestant Churches had worked theologj* and 
philosophy. Scripture and confession, and the new 
Protestant and old CathoHc interpretation of the 
gospel, into a new scholasticism and showed its 
ministers how to fight in the pulpit with these anus; 
theology evaporates in polemical dogmatics and j 
homiletics. Pietism had indeed led people back toH 
Scripture, but it was without the scientific impulse 
and lacked systematic method entirely, and what 

Lthe Enlightenment, which was still in its infancy, di 
in the theological domain was of a historical, critic 
and prevailingly negative nature — the removal oi 
the cobwebs of tradition. The eye now swept free! 
over the fields of history, traversed already to 
origins of our religions, and pierced candidly into the 
deptlis of the present Christian consciousness. In h 
Short Account of Theological Study Sehleiemiache^rj 
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suggested a reorganization of Christian learning, mak- 
ing apologetic principia the substructure, histoiieal 
theology the wide centrepiece, and a practical and 
technical theologj' the finishing-piece. Where now 
was that discipline, dogmatics, which had hitherto 
swallowed up all other parLs of the science f Did it 
now entirely disappear? It will always he a memor- 
able fact that dogmatics, which people thought they 
had fixed to all eternity, and which the spirit of the 
age afterwards removed altogether from the rank of 
sciences, in the case of the philosophical reviver of 
theology, reappeared in the framework of " historical 
theology " as a presentation of the iaith- consciousness 
of a definite period, that period which was really only 
the last point in a historical process. A psychological 
point of view now reigns in addition to the historical. 
Tlie Dovtrmc of Faith according- to the Principles 
of the hXmngeiical Church, published in 1821, was 
Schleiermacher's great work, C4irrying out what 
Melanchthon had started, the first free reconstruc- 
tion of dogmatics since the great Alexandrine — more 
systematic tlian that of Origen, and drawn from tlie 
central idea of the gospel, a doctrine of salvation, 
not a religious philosophy, and therefore the ßrat 
really " evangelical " jneneral presentation of t/ie 
teiiets of Chrislianitij in a scientific form ; the faith- 
consciousness described is based on an inward ex- 
perience, one of redemption, tliat is, mainly of sin 
and grace; it depends entirely upon the person 
of Christ and the new personality of the Christian, 
and the fellowship of Christians grow up out of 
communion with His life. We have again, without 
doubt, the main lines of the old simple gospel of 
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the apostles, in spite of 
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injuiy failures in the ine 
of following them out. And to the historical 
psyclio logical points of view is added the practical: 
m this doctrine of salvation is drawn from the 
living faith of the present community, so, too, all 
theology hay the social and practical purpose of 
serving the Church, and is held together by this 
purpose. 

Just as with tlie Church, peace seemed to have 
been made here with the other sciences, in whose;fl 
domain theologj' had regained the right of citizenship,™ 
their due place being assigned at the same time to 
all the others. Philosophy is now treated no longer 
as a servant hut as a friend and sister. In addition 
to Schleiermaclier, Hegel in Berlin proclaimed his 
doctrine of the self-unfohling of the absolute idea. 
Kiclitc had ma<le idealistic pliilosophy lussume the 
character of a history of the idea: now all that 
happens was tilled with idea and viewed as a unity 
in the great and all-embracing process of the world 
displayed by the system of Hegel — a tmly magic 
potion for men thirsting for unity in tlie spiritual 
life. Nature» state, and art found a siire place i 
this general upward movement of the mind from 
the finite to the infinite, and religion also, which, 
in the i-calm of ideas, followed the general proces-s, 
completed itself in Christianity, just as philosophy 
did in the pure logic of Hegel, except that this was 
a higher form of religion, just as gnosis was among 
the ^Vlexandrincs. In this sense he proclaimed 
eternal peace between religion and philosophy. 

The theology of Schleiermacher in point of feet 
lies above the confessions. There was to be peace, 
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too, between RePnnned and I^utherans. On the 
81st of October 1817, the three hundredth anni- 
versarj' of the posting u]) of llie theses. Fitderick 
Wilhain III. announced the reunion whicli had been 
longed for even by his forefathers and was in con- 
formity with " the great purposes of Christianity, the 
original intentions of the Reformers, and the spirit 
of Protestantism." In 18'2'2 it was recommended that 
the liturgy drawn up by the king himself should be 
introduced, and in 1830 an abridged and improved 
fomi, appnived by Schleiermaeher. was made legally 
binding on the Chui"ch. The Palatinate and Baden 
had followed the example of Prussia. So far as the 
general mass of Protestant Gcmiany was concerned, 
the old discord had seemingly vanished : the common 
"evangelical " territorial church concealed the distinc- 
tion whicli had entirely lost its meaning for rational- 
ism, and this still continued to prevail in most of 
the pulpits and schools. But also on the part of 
the '* revivalist " section among the people a posi- 
tive ministry of love and mission work had begun, 
which made no distinction between Reformed and 
Lutherans. Types of this are the Basle mission and 
the first rescue work undertaken on behalf of dis- 
tressed children in the soutli and north. Here once 
again pietism proved its power to unite active 
Christians in the different evangelical sections in a 
ministry of love, which showed by its broad stand- 
points that people had come to the end of another 
epoch : the most instructive and interesting figure is 
that of Johaimes Falk, who. while still united in 
friendship to the heroes of Weimar, being himself 
a poet and an ardent patriot, founded the Luther- 
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Home near Weimar for the sufferers during the 
times of Napoleon. Humanity and a popular and 
national sentiment are here once again included in 
the compass of a Christian conception of life. Under 
such inHuences at this time a greater man than Falk 
arose in Hamburg — we mean Wichern. 

But there had long been signs that M^? spirit 
teas chan^ng. From the year 1817 undercurrents 
might be noted which tended to separate those who 
were bound together by distress and enthusiasm. In 
the domain of the Catholic Church the mild govern- 
ment of Louis XVIII. of France gave place in 1824 
to the strictly legitimist rule of Charles X. The 
views expressed by the real theoretical creator of 
modem Ultramontanism, the pupil of the Jesuits, 
Count de Maistre, in his two books, Concerning the 
Pope and Concerning the CinHican Churchy were now 
able to take root. He has thus fonnulated the 
curialistic argument in all its uncompromising naked- 
ness: "Without the pope there can be no sover- 
eignty, without sovereignty no unity, without unity 
no authority, without authority no faith," conse- 
quently without the pope no faith. We note at the 
same time the alliance between ecclesiastical and 
political reactionaries. 

In tlie same year that the book Concerning the 
Pope appeared, in 1817. which was also the tercen- 
tenary of the Ueforniation in Protestant Germany» 
a great number of students celebrated the Wartburg 
festival, constituting themselves the general (lerman 
"Burschenschaft." The Hberal sentiment here dis- 
played awakened a. new fear of tlie Revolution. 
The spirit of Metternicb gmdually settled upon 
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/Cntral Europe : fear again baniühed love and 
confidence, making people suspicious of demagogy 
everywhere, and causing them to look askance at the 
strength of a young and aspiriitg Germany. On the 
other hand, disillusionment began to increase, as it 
appeared that tlie fruit of the struggles for freedom 
was being lost. Opposition made itself felt even 
in the domain of the Church. The framework of 
the state church had long ago become too narrow 
for the Protestant life which was again unfolding 
itself so richly. The " State of tlie Enlightenment." 
religiously indiS'erent, letl tlie inward life on the 
whole unaffected. Now religion had moved the 
wearers of the Prussian crown. But in.stead of yield- 
ing to the general desire for independence by waiving 
his rights, and by revision of his own position, follow- 
ing the lines laid down by Stein in 1807, Frederick 
William III. wished to instil new hfe into the old 
patriarchal form, and gave offence to all who desired 
more freedom in the Cliuroh. While iti the Pala- 
tinate and Baden, and hkewise, at least in intention, 
in Bavaria, a synodal representation was mided to 
the ecclesiastical government of the sovereign, even 
in that part of Prussia including the old synodally 
constituted churches, in Khincland-Wcstphalia, this 
kind of representative constitution was not intro- 
duced mitil 1835. On the other hand, the king 
himself drew up the liturgy of 1822 from ecclesi- 
astical regulations of the sixteentli century with 
an ordination oath having a political colouring, 
made excerpts from Luther and Melanclithon, wrote 
on auricular confession, and made preparations for 
the introduction of church discipline. 
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The liberalism whieh felt itself to be imperilled by 
these proceedings was again at variance with itself. 
If one party desired independence for a continued 
and unrestricted development, the other wished it 
because it was tied to earlier stages of development. 
It was unavoidable that when the historical sense 
reawakened and the churches agaui linked themselves 
with their real past, in view of their pecuhar cliaracter, 
their differences also should reappear. People began 
once more to appreciate the teaching and creed of 
the Fathers. In the year 1817, at that eventful 
tercentenary festival, Klaus Harms, living under tlie 
government of the Danisli Church, in Schleswig- 
Holstein, a man full of unbending strength of 
character, renewed in ninety-five theses the struggle 
on behalf of the l/utheran doctrine of justification. 
This was at first intended as an attack upon rational- 
ism ; but the I'^nion also, which was proclaimed on 
the same day, was struck, as it was meant to be, by 
the same blow. 

In the period from 1830 - 1848 the opposing 
tendencies, which had been slumbering, were already 
fully brought to light. The Kevolution of July opened 
the period, and in France carried the democracy 
half-way along the road to victory. In Germany 
also the result was a more and more steady advance 
of democratic or liberal ideas, an urgent demand on 
the part of the people for a constitutional share in 
the government, which in Saxony and the electorate 
of Hesse brought success, but in Prussia led at first 
simply from one disillusionment to another. Sine« the 
period of deliverance from France a national longing 
wa.s connected with the thoughts of popular freedom. 
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With deep (lejec'lio» people saw the tree of hopes 
planted by Stein hcing continually stripped <>f its 
leaves. It was like autumn in German countries. 

Catholicism knew in a masterly way how to exploit 
the situation and throw itself into the liberal and 
national ideas. In France Lamennais even founded 
a Christian socialism — " God and freedom ! " ; in 
Italy from the year I84.ß the new Pope Tius IX. 
himself appeared at the head of liberalism and the 
natitmal movement. 

At tlie end of the 'thirties there was an un- 
fortunate dispute in Prussia regarding the question 
of niixe<l marriages, which, starting in Cologne, led 
to two ai-chbishops being imprisoned, and all the 
other bishops refusing obedience. If one of the 
first acts of the reign of Frederick William IV. 
was the complete capitulation of the government, 
nevertheless, throughout the whole of Germany the 
dispute provoked the opposition of the Catholic 
party to the state. In Döllinger, Görres, Möhler, 
the Catholic liberal ideas had exponents full of in- 
tellectuality. The result was that in Prussia the 
position of the state towards the Catholic Church 
was fatally weakened, and throughout the whole of 
Germany the Catholic Church, if not as yet ultra- 
montane, became hostile to the state, being at the 
same time clerical, and. as such, popular and liberal. 
In 1844 the first exhibition of the coat of Treves 
t(M»k pla<'e, and a year afterwards the finst Catholic 
.lourneymen's LInion was founded. Finally the 
bund between Catholics and Protestants was like- 
wise dissolved : Dollinger's distressing history of the 
German Keformation appeared in 1846-1848. At 
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the same time the movement of secession within 
the High Church ritualistic party in the English 
Church, which was then beginning and still con- 
tinues, strengthened essentially the general position 
of Catholicism and led to an intensification of the 
feeling against Protestantism. 

Even in the free air of Proteatani spiritual life the 
antitheses became more pronounced, and conflicts 
between them were ready to arise. German science, 
relea.sed from its bondage to theology, and having 
removed the last remnants of romanticism, soared aloft i 
in an unsuspected way. P/itlosopht/, severing its con- ( 
nection with Cliristianity, and flrst giving itself up to fl 
the contradictory pessimism of Schopenhauer, who 
represented the world, thougli still in an Idealistic 
way, as will and idea (1844), but only in order to , 
deprive the world-will of any reasoning and purposive 
idea and so to make the individual will feel disgust , 
rather than pleasure in existence ; or, secondly, to the B 
materialism of Feuerbach, who thought of " Philo- ~ 
sophy and Chri.stianity " (1839) as connected only in 
the sense that the former showed the latter to be the 
great illusion and spiritual disease of mankind, the 
result, as all religions are, of egoism and fear. A 
nobler product of the Homantic period was German 
historii'al -fdencc, sis supported and accompanied by 
its older sisters, arcliicology and philology, now 
recons-trueted by Winkelmann and F. A. Wolf, and 
filled with a new and great impoit by the ideas of 
tlie state and national life. The vast work of tJ»e 
Monumenta Gcrmnnhv, suggested by Stein, began to 
reveal the real facts regarding our past in the Middle 
Age, and for the first time Leopold von Uanke. in 
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his History of the German RrßyrmafioUy and so in s 
subject whifh he himself hiis described as the most 
important in onr national jilfairs. provided a model of 
objective historical writing based upon the docunnents 
of the time. 

This growth of independent knowledge could 
not fail to infliience Protestant theohgtj, which, 
entering into open scientific eoinpetition, and now 
hampered rather than helped by its preconceptions, 
was obliged to fight for its position in the uni- 
versities of Ciermany. The spirit of Sehleiermacher 
and Hegel continued to rule the whole of the 
succeeding period. Just as in the ancient Church 
people had to labour for centuries in order to work 
out the suggestions made by ^Irenxus and) Origen, 
and the historj' of dogma may lead us to understand 
how this was done, so the further development of 
theologj' in the nineteenth century and its di^-isions 
are bound up with these two men. Thus even the 
gnostic Hegel seemed to many like a Father of the 
Church, while others, more correctly, felt that the 
chief task was to get quit again of the strange spirit 
of pantheistic speculation and the new admixture of 
theological and philosophical problems. But in both 
liberal and conservative elements could be foimd. and 
conclusions drawn from theni. Theologians were 
divided into a right and Icß. While on the one side 
men like Schweizer and. later. Lipsius followed more 
in the real track of Sehleiermacher, the spirit of 
Hegel had established itself in a special way in the 
seminary at Tübingen, whence the master himself 
had emerged into public life. In the study of dog- 
matic history and the history of the Church, Hegel's 
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idea of development necessarily had particularly fniit- 
ful results. Here Baur rendered immortal services, 
while Hase, who also began at Tübingen, as a lecturer 
at Jena, a distance away and full of the Goethe 
traditions, made short work of the old rationalism, 
though liis Church History (1834) showed that he 
had little sympathy with orthodoxy. Str.auss, again, 
the lecturer of Tübingen, had sat at the feet of 
Schleiennacher and Hegel ; his Life of .latus (1835), 
the first work to apply modern historical criticism in 
a niost uncompromising way to the most important 
material, dazzling people also by the brilliance of its 
language, produced a storm of indignation. The 
appearance of such works could only serve to confirm 
the views of those who followed Schleiermacher in 
tliinking that all tlieology should be derived from the 
concrete consciousness of the Church, and shoidd^ 
serve the Church, but who felt with Hegel that thefl 
Church, by a quite correct and rational tradition, had 
in its dogmas and symbols developed the absolute 
truth. If both points of view were combined, a new 
confessionalisiii was obtained, together with a new 
establishment of the old objective contents, by means 
of a modem appeal to subjective experience and 
speculation (school of Erlangen). Ilengstenberg 
travelled along an independent path from philosophy 
to nco-Lutheran orthodoxy ; his Evangelische Kir- 
chenzeitung he made the instrument of an attack 
which was often extravagant. Between the two 
parties which were separating from one another, 
and also between Schleiermacher and H^el, the 
theologies of conscience and speculation, a mild and 
kindly mediating theology tried to find a reconciliation. 
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It did not aim at a greater unity, but the result was 
that it pi-ovided a quantity of suggestions, for most 
of wliicli we are indebted to tlie niucb-beloved 
Richard Uothe. 

This mediating party was important in the Held of 
church politics as well, since it represented the idea 
of union defended with such peculiar wannth by K. 
J. Nitzsch. But here precisely the incredibly violent 
way in which the state pressed tlie introduction of 
the liturgy, in Silesia here and there employing 
military force, a kind of Dragonnade, only helped to 
strengthen the confessional development. Ultimately 
the Lutlicran communities wliieti liad refused to 
submit and so were marked off as a distinct sect, in 
1845 were i-ecognised as the church of the "separated 
old-Lutherans." Beyond this, the general unten- 
ablcness of a system of purely state church was 
demonstrated for all others. The new king Frederick 
William IV. nmst be duly thanked that respect 
for church and religion had led him to create, 
differently from his father, an atmosphere for their 
own movement, not only for CatlioHcs, but for 
Evangelicals as well. What was known as tlie first 
general synod of 1846, being in truth an assembly 
of church notables, started, under Nitsisch's inHuence, 
the project of a new ecclesiastical constitution, and 
a year later withdrawal from the natiomil church and 
the formation of new religious communions were 
regulated by an ethct of toleration. Hopeful as these 
hegirmings were, a new catastrophe now occurred. 

VVe nmst regard the years 1848-70 or 7S a.s 
ibrniing a new section. The Febniary revolution in 
Paris which put an end to the rule of Louis Philippe, 
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the citizen kinj^, and first produced a pure democracy, 
the revolutions in Austria-Hungary, and the hmaU 
revolutions in Germany, in wliich pohtical questions, 
national questions, and questions of eunstttution but 
not of social conditions, were in the forcgrutmd.H 
introduced it. I'russia, too, ultimately in 1850™ 
obtained its eonstittition, but tlie national hope of 
a German Empire under Prussian guidant« was 
again disappointed. Indeed, the demonstrations 
Frederick William IV. in favour of the people wei 
followed by a periotl of political reavtion and national 
paralysis such us tilled all patriots with sorrow and 
anger. The half- Asiatic colossus, llussia, in the reign 
of Nicholas began to exert it-s powerful influence, andj 
in France out of democracy had grown the n< 
empire of Napoleon. 

The pope, who at the beginning of his reign hadj 
shown such liberal moods, now came forward to sup- 1 
port tlie general movement oj'reactmn. Driven from 
the States of the Church, but reinstated by France, 
Pio Nono became a detcnnined reactionary, intent 
upon re-establishing, under Jesuit guidance, the old 
Romanism. It was now that the cUrical movement 
in Caifiolidsm first became Ultramontane. In Prussiafl 
also it had aimed at the independence and freedom " 
of the Church, at the separation of church and 
state. The most import;int step towards this 
was taken when the new constitution adopted the 
far-reacliing clause of tlie German fundamental law, ^ 
laid down by the Frankfort Parliament : the churches ™ 
shall regulate and rule their affairs independently. 
Separated from the state and from its own worldly 
possessions, Catholicism fell back upon Home. The 
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great process of seculariztition at the beginning of the 
century had proved itself to be a most valuable pre- 
condition of the absolute papal domination over the 
Church. In Austria in the year 1855 the concordat 
removed all that was left of the Josephine legislation, 
and other states were so weak as to follow. 

From the end of tlie 'fiflies the great national re- 
construction began in Italy and (iermany. It started 
from above and was helped by the sword, the lead- 
ing spirits beitijT the statesmen of genius, Cuvour and 
Bismarck. But just as in Germany the new develop- 
ment brought with it a popular and more liberal 
tendency, so in Italy in every sense the revival was 
only possible if helpe<l by the liberal and even radical 
elements: in luldltioJi to Victor Emanuel and Cavour 
we have Ciaribaldi. Thus reactionary Catholicism 
was brought into u double conflict with the house of 
Savoy, which advanced victoriously ; this as early as 
1860 confined the pope to what had of old formed 
the kernel of the State» of the Church. Contrary as 
they were, the events kept equal pace. V\' hile in the 
Syllabus of 1H64 the pope openly and on principle re- 
fused to have anything to do with progress and modem 
culture, and in 1870 the fatican Cotnivil by declaring 
papal infaUibility added the long-sought coping-stone 
to the monarchical structure of the Church, Home 
became the capital of the new state Italy, the Churcli 
state was definitely discontinued, and the pope 
became the '• prisoner in the Vatican " that he always 
seems to faithful Catholics to be even at the present 
day. After this in Italy an impavsabie division was 
made between national and religious feeling. 

That clause of the German fundamental law, to the 
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effect that religious coinmunities must govern them- 
selves, wliich had been adopted, as in Prussia, by 
most other German constitutions, was true also as 
regards the Evangelicals, and strictly taken, meant 
the end not only of the state church but also of the 
ecclesiastical power of the sovereign such as ha<l ■ 
existed in the Lutheran churches since the Reforma- 
tion. Frederick William IV'. had already in 1845 
publicly assured people that he "would bless the day 
when he could restore the power of the Church to 
the right hands." But here the right hands had first 
to be made. After a beginning had been made in 
1850 by instituting a "Chief Church Council" 
{Oberkirchenrnt)^ even this work recei\'ed the im- 
press of reaction. A fresh breeze returned only 
with a change in the government. 

After this, of course, the great course of political 
and national events, so ftill of tension and surprises, 
thrust all other interests into the backgi-ound. But 
what now took place in the diplomat's study and on 
the fields of battle is also of the greatest importance 
to us. Bismarck lias a place in cliureli history by 
the side of his royal master, that model of a pious 
life both in sunshine and storm, not only because. 
taking his stand on the highest watch-tower, he ^ 
preserved a Protestant piety, but because he created " 
a new Gcrnmn empire with a Protestant head, com- 
pleting the work of the Great Klector and of Old ■ 
Fritz. While Catholic Habsburg, finally separated 
from the German Federation, was left to its internal 
discord luid problems of Eastern civilization, the 
new empire, being predominantly an evangelical and 
North German power, gained the lead upon the 
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Continent and the position of a great power through- 
out the whole world. 

Allowing for intermissions, the ^jreat national 
tendency, wliich sliaped an imperial constitution with 
sucli a strongly democratic colouring, was also to 
the advantage of the movement in regard to the con- 
stUution of the Church. Throughout the whole of 
Germany, in the whole district covered hy the old 
Lutheran churches, apart from Mecklenburg, the 
state restricted its territorial church power by intro- 
ducing an iLs.sociiiled organization of presbyteries and 
sjiiods— in Prussia, for instance, in 1878. This, then» 
is to be regarded as the final completion of a tendency 
which can be traced back to Stein ; and at the same 
time it is clear that this development of the Lutheran 
constitution was influenced by the reformed system, 
through tiie agency of the Union : the Khenisfi- 
VVestphalian Churcli organization of 1835, which in 
turn goes back to the Calvinistic Church of the Lower 
Rhine, was already the pattern in I8+fi. Hut tJie fact 
that the state did not entirely give up the control* 
but in the person of the monarch or his minister, and 
through its own consistories allowed the continuance 
of the ecclesiastical power of the sovereign, was in 
accordance with the widened conception of the social 
functions of the state ; it also guaranteed to the 
churches the means of their existence and nn efficient 
executive for the maintenance of their arrangements, 
prevented a movement towards the hierarchical ideal 
of constitution recommended by Stahl, for example, 
or to the Calvinistic ideal of church discipline, and 
at n critical period did not give up its influence on 

the masses. 
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For the social question was already promitient; H 
had long ago presented itself and had played a part 
even in 184-8. The groM-th in trade and coniincrce 
produced by progress iu technical skill, the emancipa- 
tion of the social personality through a more and ^ 
more liherul legislation, caused an immense shifting« 
of population and brought into the great towns " 
crowds of people who were no longer reached by the 
organiicalion of the Church and became accustomed 
to live without it. The supplementai-y organization 
of home missions set in motion by Wiehern and 
others devoted to the ministry of love was not nearly 
sufficient to prevent the unbelief of educated men 
from penetrating deeper and deeper amongst the 
lower classes. While amongs-t these a philosophic 
materialism, made accessible even to the superficially m 
cultured by such works as Büchners Force and^^ 
Matter-, flourishes, there arises at the same time a 
materialistic doctrine of political economy which 
supplies a scientific foil to the practical aims of 
social democracy. The national I>assalle has to give 
room to the international Marx, in whom Hegel's 
pantheism had been converted into materialism. 

Clirislianity again felt itself to be threatened in its 
very foundations. Strauss, in Drr alte und der neue 
Glaube, Die Halben und die Ganzen, advanced to 
a position of open denial, and Scliopenliauer's ener- 
vating Indian wisdom now first acquired its true 
force. In wide circles people turned aside from illu- 
sive philosophy to do homage to an empiricism or afl^ 
positivism whicfi drew the line at the experiences ot^ 
tlje senses, and repeated with resignation the words 
of Du Bois-Ueymond, " We do not know, and shall 
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never know." In addition to historical criticisno, 
which proceeded on its way without compromise, 
natural science, wliich now celebrated its triumphs in 
the work of Kcibert Mayer, Hehiiholtz and others, 
monopolized the interests of education, impressed its 
methods and principles deeply upon the intellect and 
feelinj»s of young men. and left no room for eternal 
blessings, while compelling the earth to transform 
more and more magnificently our outward life. 
When Üarwin's theory of descent was pron^tulgated, 
the idea seemed to swallow up the Creator-God and 
the dignity of man. 

The Evangelical Church found itself face to face 
with this emergency in a state of aggravated in- 
al dmcTisHm which efforts for union such as the 
free church congresses and the Eisenach conference 
of church governments, creations of the first advance 
after the year 1818, could not remove. Nor could tlie 
Protestant Society {Protestantenverein] help, which, 
founded in 1863 with the high aim of reconciling 
modern culture with Christianity, and at the same 
time intent upon promoting the development of a 
more liberal constitution by the comnmnity, numbered 
f even Kothe amongst its founders and included so 
orthodox a writer as Mich. Baumgartcn. Ultimately 

»it became expressly liberal, did not refi-ain from im- 
poverishing Christianity even in its deepest thoughts. 
the ideas of redemption, and came to aggravate the 
situation, though, as the present writer knows, it has 

»encouraged many earnest exponents of science who 
have been obliged to take their hard and lonely 
course, without swerving, by the precipices. Once 
nnore Soutli-^Vest Germany proved itself to be the 
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home of liberal views. The Tubingen school in the 
classical land of pietism practised and taught keen but 
reverent criticism, and the church of Baden, imder 
Scheiikel's guidance, turned quite into the pattis of 
liberaHsm. On the other side, and even more power- 
fully, pre - eminently in North Germany, the nei 
orthodoxy and confessionalism pushed their way to 
the front. The annexation of Hanover and Schleswig- 
Holstein brought purely Lutheran churches into 
the body of the Pnissian state, and also in the 
Prussian Union that confession separated and fiiuilly 
(1875) organized itself as what is known as tlie 
"Positive Union." The Lutheran churches gained 
new sympathy with one another. Erlangen enjoj'ed ' 
its period of greatness with Thomasius and Hofuiann» I 
men of great and finn character, and from the 
year I8G8 Luthardt, with Leipzig as his head- 
quarters, in the AUgemeine Lutherixchc Kirchen- 
Pidtungt conducted the campaign on behalf of the 
Lutheran Confession. The common work of love 
carried on in the GuHttw-Adolf-Verc'tn and in the 
Home Mission, both of which arose earlier, but did^ 
not flourish until atler 1848, was declined by thcJH 
strict confessionalists : Petri in Planover opposed 
Wichern, and the Lutheran Oofics-kaxten supple- 
mented the Crustav- Adolf' herein in a way of its 
own. The foreign missions were also organized quite^ 
in a confessional way. While the North Germi 
mission passed through its crisis and was transfer 
from Lutheran Hamburg to Reformed Bremen. th< 
original Hennannshurg mission sprang up in tl 
neighbouring Hanover, its founder being L. Hanm 
who found in the old church organization of Lüne- 
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burg the ideal for his colonial mission amongst the 
native Christians of India. 

Thus we find antitheses ever}'where. We are 
more and more impressed witli the fact that the 
period is a critical one. It is followed by the period 
of the last generation down to the present time, which, 
being our own, can only be touched upon. 

The antitheses liave further increased. In tlic 
first place, that betiveen belief and unbelief: among 
the cultured class, who have sought a substitute in 
the monistic fantasies of Haeckel, in the dehberately 
anti-Christiuti "master morality" of Nietzsche, and 
in the extravagant individualism of a naturalistic 
and decadent art ; among the people, by some of 
wliom the lamentable attempts were made on the 
hero-emperor, and who in organizing social democracy 
created an organized world full of active hostility 
to tlie churches and to Christianity, religion being 
officially degraded by being made a private matter 
at the very moment when the people were summoned 
to take an active share in the work of the Church. 
But the hideous monster, anarchism, is present 
amongst all civilized peoples. In the second place, 
tliere is the opposition between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. When Bismarck returned home in 
triumpl» from war, he found the internal enemy 
already garrisoned in the " Tower of the Centre," 
and the great " Kulturkampf" against it resulted 
in a defeat for the master of statecraft. Since 1870 
Jesuit Ultramontanism lias pressed to the front every- 
where, thrown a net, as it were, over the peoples, and 
shut off' the masses of Catholic people commended 
to its care fix>m the rest of the world, just as Social 
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Democracy has kept its own people apart In 
Germany in the last decade the Centre became 
quite a trump card mid we learnt to live under a 
Catholic Chancellor and President of the Reichstag. 
On the other hand, the ProtesUint world, especially 
after the year of the I<uther Jubilee, 1883. armed 
itself for a stouter defence : the Society for the 
history of the Refonnation entered the field with 
the implements of science, the Evangelical Associa- 
tion {Evan^elitfcher linnd) with more popular imple- 
ments. And /« the Kvimgelical Church how great 
was the contrast introduced amongst the people by 
the Christian press and tlie popularisation of sirienc« ! 
There can be no doubt that to the orthodox laj-man 
science, when applied to the matters of Chi-istianity. 
as such became suspected, while on the other hand 
theology more and more welcomed the results of^ 
exact and historical science. People had and still fl 
have a criterion in the continually repeated demand 
that the Church should have a share in the appoint* 
ment of theological professors ; its fulfilment would 
mean the end of Protestant theology as a scien< 
by the side of others. And in theology itself, h( 
great an opposition between the '* critical " an( 
"positive" attitude, and, what is more, judged by' 
the standard of the gospel, what an unchristian 
exaggeration of these dilferences ; what an an:iount 
of personal jealousy and unworthy misrepresen- 
tation ! ^H 
But many and increasing as the oppositions always^ 
are, we observe also indications of a grovAng 
reconciliation. In view of the unbelief of cultured 
pci'sons it must be particularly emphasised that the] 
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dashing attack of materialism is slowing down. 
Haeckel's Riddle of the Universe has on its 
philosnphiciiJ side met with annihilating, even 
contemptuous, criticism. Kant has again come to 
receive high honour in our phllosopliical lecture- 
rooms, a new deptli has been given to psychological 
researches, and a higher appreciation of the pecuharly 
religious life has become almost universal. In face 
of the unbelief of the people, it may be pointed out 
that the often announced secession of the masses 
from tlie German territorial churches has not come, 
and the neglect of church duties bears no relationship 
to the percentage of Socialist votes. Christian men 
have devoted their lives to the work of pulling down 
the walls which prevent the mass of the %vorkers 
from being spiritually affected by Christian forces. 
and out of the home missions has arisen the 
Christian and evangehcal social movement. 

The question of the relationship of Catholicism 
and Protestantism has lately brought us the greatest 
surprises. Apart from the fact that modern com- 
merce, which everywhere throws the confessions 
into confusion and creates an entirely new diaspora, 
is effecting quietly its work of reconciliation, during 
the last years a deeply affecting movement of the 
evangelical revival has been at work in CathoUc 
countries, especially in Austria. The old damage 
produced by the period of Counter-reformation is 
beginning in one quarter and another to be repaired. 
And in France the movement, which has taken root 
particularly among the clergy, is supported by 
a " Kulturkampf," waged by the radical Uepub- 
licanism against the Church which in so many 
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ways is allied to the monarchical party, and 
leads to the separation of the Church from the State. 
But in Italy aliO, and even in Spain, an active 
evangelization is working with gradually increasing ^ 
success, EverjTvhere it is the incompatibility of^M 
modern culture and of national interests with the ™ 
tlieocratic system of the Middle Age that leads 
people to exclaim "Away from Rome!" To meet 
it Gennan Catholics have proclaimed a CaUiolic 
" Renaissance." and declared that *' progress is *^ri 
principle of CathoHcism," well knowing that to c<m- ^ 
demn progress with the Syllabus is to cut the Church 
off firom histor>' and consign it to a lingering death. 
In spite of all its outward pomp and show we are 
overpoweringly impressed with the feeling that its 
greatness is hollow. Greater, more far-reaching and 
more full of hope than all the other facts we have 
mentioned, is the new fact that amidst the terrible 
convulsions of its political and social life the Russian 
empire has opened the door to toleration, and so 
has made it possible for the gospel to melt the 
sluggish mass of a Greek Catholicism steeped in 
picture worship. Here» if anjTvhere, a great hour 
has dawned. 

Opposition to Rome has actually brought 
Proientants tliroughout the whole world, especially 
in Germany, closer together. By the side of the free 
associations proceeding from the people, a closer 
union of the CJcrman church governments has pa\'ed 
the way for a more powerful protection of common ^ 
evangelical interests, especially in the diaspora, which H 
now extends over the whole earth. Popular revivals 
help. The territorial church, which aims at being and 
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will be more and more the church of the people, is 
seen in its present form of constitution to be a form 
adapted to safeguard in freedom historical continuity 
and to reconcile tradition with progress. Among 
theologians there arises a party which, even at its 
start going far beyond Albrecht Ritschl, tliough 
finding in him particularly powerful expression, seeks, 
with many faults Indeed, though certainly with much 
truthful courage and earnest piety, to become spiritual 
master of the position created by modern science. 
Tired of the old watchwords "liberal" and "ortho- 
dox," it agrees with the orthodox in appreciating 
historical facts and the work of the Church, puts a 
personal rclntionship with Christ as the Redeemer in 
tlie (reiitre of life and of doctrine, just as Pietism and 
SchleieiTnacher had done, is ready to allow modern 
culture and science their due. and religion its con- 
nection with morality, just as the Knlightenment 
and Kant had done, and by all this thinks it has 
discovered simply a better understanding of the 
gospel and of F^uther, and so a higher unity. In 
a certain sense we may make tins addition : apart 
from science, but also from confessionalism, there 
has arisen among the Christian people a new 
pietistic movement towai-ds holiness, impelled again 
particularly by English and Americans, and with its 
many small communities it has actually called to life 
one great community extending beyond the limits of 
the territorial churches. 

Let us take a liLst glance at the whole. The 
number of forms and antitheses ranging from the 
compact organiz^ition of the Vatican Church to the 
individual liberty of the American congregational 
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communities is ultimately simply a pro*)f of the 
power and wealth of the common source, the his- 
torical figure of Christ. And the whole of this 
** Christian Church " throughout the whole world is 
making powerful strides towards removing the lastj 
and greatest opposition, and towards overcoming 
Mohammed and Buddha, just as long ago it over- j 
came Zeus and Wodan. It is evident that the f 
time draws near when Japan, the new great power 
of the Far East, and so the colossus of Mongolian 
humanity, a pagan power allied with England, must 
make a decision. But the more the leading role in 
Europe and America devolves upon the Teutonic 
race* which also is the predominantly Protestant fl 
race, the greater Protestantism's share and obligation ™ 
in this world-problem become, and in Wew of the 
position which we Germans have gained in a greater 
Germany beyond the seas, the duty and impulse 
have increased amongst us, to bring to pagans the 
same understanding of the gospel which through 
Luther and since his time we have made our own. j 
The result of a " missionary century " will soon be fl 
twelve million Christians in pagan lands, a much 
greater proportion of wlioni have been won in the 
last quarter than in the first three put together. 
To-day there is no longer any Church or any party 
which refuses to undertake this, the greatest of all 
tasks, t/te mission to tfw world. The fact tiiat it is 
one of the main features of present-day Christianity 
is an indication of life, and means a consciousness 
of strength and fills us with confidence. The faith 
is assured of victory in the future. Moreover, sober 
historical reflection, drawing its conclusion from the 
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fiicts of the past, will not make it seem pre- 
sumptuous if, looking forward to the iuture, we see 
the lines of Church History converging in a time 
when all peoples "hear His voice," and the religion 
of humanity has measured the compass of the earth. 



SUPPLEMENTAUV CHAPTER ON RE- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE IN 
ENGLAND DURING THE NLNETEENTH 
CENTURY 

The student who, without being an expert in 
theology or theological history, wishes to obtain 
some general notions as to religion in England 
during the past century, will more easily unravel 
the tangled skein if he grasps separately three main 
strands. These are the three great movements which 
can be traced in their working tlirough a great part 
of the century : the Evangelical movement, the 
Tractarian or Oxford High-Church movement, and 
the Liberal movement Of these the first was most 
influential early iji the century ; the other two may 
be i-cgarded as more or less synchronizing, though the 
period of greatest activity of the second precedes 
that of the third. Of course there are many other 
movements that cannot be brought under any of the 
three. Nor did any of the three act in isolation. 
We see action, reaction, and interaction under 
various circumstances, resulting in the complexity of 
the religious condition in which we find England 
to-day. Further, if we look back into the earlier 
histoiy of church principles and developments in 

the country, we seem to see, if not the origin, at 

us 
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least a forecast of each of the three as far back as 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, 
we may be justified in grouping the chief religious 
tendencies of the century about the three movements 
respectively, seeing that the chief controversies that 
agitated the Church, and often the nation, during that 
time, were on account of the principles asserted by 
the representatives of these causes. But hi so doing 
we must bear in mind that the outlines drawn by the 
historian, like those of the artist, cannot correspond 
entirely to the world of actual Ufe. 

In a general survey, we cannot trace separately 
the histoi-y of every church and religious denomina- 
tion under which Christians in England are groupetl, 
and at the same time it seems highly unscientific to 
confine our observations to one church — the Anglican. 
It will be found, however, that the Evangelical and 
the Liberal movements have been going on at the 
same time both inside and outside the pale of 
conformity to the English Church. The other — the 
Oxford movement — though its after-effects are in 
many cases to be found among Nonconformists, was 
essentially an agitation within the Anglican Church. 
It could not be otherwise, since it was mainly concerned 
with questions as to the sacerdotal and sacramental 
system in which the dissenters, speaking generally, 
did not believe, ai»d the validity of Anglican ordere, 
to which they were profoundly indifferent. 

The Evangelical school is perhaps to be regarded 
as an offshoot of the great Methodist Revival. 
Certainly its leaders were greatly influenced by tlie 
leading Methodists, especially by Whitefield, though 
the fact that before such influence can be traced. 
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there were, in the English Church, men whose piety 
was of the " evangelical " type, might iuduce us to 
conjecture that such a school might possibly have 
arisen even if Wesley and Whitefield had never 
appeared. 

The most eminent man among the Evangelicals at 
the beginning of the century was John Newton of 
Olney, best known to readers of English Üterature 
as the admired friend of the poet Cowper. Newton 
had been sailor and slave-dealer, and in his youth 
had travelled much and lived a wild life. Later, 
however, he changed his whole manner of living, and, 
partly under \Vhitefield's influence, became a most 
energetic country clergyman. He afterwards obtained 
a parish in London, and died in 1807. His power as 
a preacher and as a man was very great, and had 
considerable influence on some other prominent men 
of similar sentiments to his own. 

Of these none was more thoroughgoing or more 
respected than Thomas Scott, whose history of his 
own religious development, Tfu; Force of Truih, 
is mentioned with great respect by a man so different 
in type as John Henry Newman, on whom, in his 
youth, the book had great influence. He also wrote 

La voluminous eonmientary on the Scriptures, and 
some otlier works. He lived in retirement and 
generally in poveily, in country and town alternately, 
a hard-working clergyman, of little attractiveness, but 
exemplary devotion to his duties. He died in 1821. 
Other members of the school were the two Milners. 
who worked at church history from a strongly anti- 
papal point of view, but with a sincere sympathy for 
all that they could recognize as true Christianity 
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through all the ages. There were also several 
raenibers of the Venn family, of wljom the most 
notable. Henry Venn, died before the beginning of 
the century. His son was rector of Clapham, and 
therefore lived at the focus of evangelical itifluences. 
Another man of weiglit. who embraced evangelical 
principles and laboured to set thcni forth during a 
long and laborious hfc, was Charles Simeon, of King's 
College, Cambridge. Simeon was noted for his 
sennons preached, at Trinity Church, Cambridge, and 
had a great deal of influence over several generations 
of undergraduates. 

Among tlie laity we find as representatives of 
Evangelicanism at its best, the statesmim atid philan- 
thropist William WUberforce. Zachary Macaulay, 
father of the historian. Mrs Hannah More, a literary 
woman of considerable talent and character, who 
urged the necessity of improving the frivolous 
education of women, and Henry Thornton of 
Clapham, a man of great wealth and munificencre, 
whose house became a kind of hospitable centre for 
all evangelical labours. The tendency of men of 
this way of thinking to look to Clapham as tlieir 
headquarters led to their receiving the name of the 
"Clapham Sect." The other place chiefly associated 
with their religious and public efforts is Exeter Hall, 
in the Strand, the earliest assembly room for huge 
meetings by which the operationij of the " sect " were 
made popular. 

Yet after all, the members of this school or society 
did not form a sect properly so called. All tliat have 
been mentioned above were members of the Church 
of England, and had neither a theology nor a set of 
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practical principles peculiar to themselves. tn 
theology they were generally Calvinistic, or at least 
inclining towards Calvinism. In church government 
they preferred Episcopacy, but drew no very hard 
and fast line between episcopal and non-episcopal 
churches. The earlier evaiigelieal clergymen had no 
scruple against officiating in buildings other than 
those of the English Cimrch. especially in Uie 
" chapels " founded by Lady Huntingdon, the 
patroness of Whitefield and his followers. For the 
attainment of truth nothing seemed to them necessary 
except an open 13ible and a devout spirit individually 
enlightened by divine grace. Thus Scott worked out 
— or seemed to himself to have found out— the whole 
system of orthodox belief from the Bible only, dis- 
pensing, not only with Church tradition, but with all 
the resources of science and philosophy. Similarly, 
in making his Commc7itary, his whole metliod of 
operation was to compare Scripture with Scripture, 
the result being a monument of industry, of very 
little profit to any mind not revolving in the same 
circle. They were indeed homines unhta lihri. and 
incapable of making any contribution to abstract 
theology. But in practical apprehension of th 
tenetb they acknowledged they were unusually strong 
since they laid all possible emphasis on the witness of 
individual experience. In general, they held that 
assurance of personal salvation or the absence of such 
assurance is a safe test of the state of a man's mind 
towards truth. Of course such a view might seem 
logically to lead to antinomianistn. Tnu-tically, 
however, llie members of the *' Clapham Sect " were 
pre-eminent in their zeal for the welfare, both spiritual 
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and material, of their country and of tlie world at 
large. The labours of AVilliani Wilbei-force and of 
Zachary Macaulay were very effectual towards the 
abolition of the sliive trade. Foreign missioits were 
earnestly advocated by Simeon at Cambridge, and 
by the leading Evangelicals in London. The work 
of the Bible Society was zealously prosecuted by 
evangeUcal churchmen and dissenters in friendly co- 
operation. The education of the poor, the reform of 
prisons, many undertakings of all kinds for the benefit 
of the people, were set on foot and carried on by the 
philanthropic energy of the evangelical party. 

It seems strange that a set of men who 
acknowledged the authority of their ecclesiastical 
superiors and the rule of faith prescribed by their 
Church, and who showed themselves peculiarly zealous 
in the cause of the religion professed by the people 
generally, should have been subjected to a good deal 
of censure in high quarters. The terms orthodox 
and evangciival, which could not, at that time, mark 
much real doctrinal distinction, were used to dis- 
tinguish those who kept to the old highways from 
the innovators. Terms of theological or religious 
opprobrium are commonly vague, and those used 
against the Evangelicals as " Methodists " and 
" Enthusiasts " would be puzzling apart from their 
history, Tiie term Methodist came to be confined to 
the followers of Wesley, of Whiteficld, and of the 
various religious societies that split off from the main 
trunks. Knthusiasm, in days when inut-h zeal was 
regarded as dangenms, was equivalent to fanaticism. 
People naturally timid of extravagance and averse 

Ito change and excitement t<Kjk alarm at signs of 
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independence which might seem likely to cnuse 
ftirther secessions from the Englisli Church. 
Wesley himself was a Churchman till the day of 
his death. His followers only found themselves 
ohliged to take up their position as Nonconformists 
when they Imd to register their chapels. \\'hitefield 
himself had been hi Anglican orders, but had broken 
loose from episcopal control. There can be little 
doubt that if a spirit of wider comprehensiveness or ■ 
of compromising diplomacy ha<l prevailed among Uie 
Anglican bishops at the time of the Methodist 
Revival, all those people who left the Church to find 
scope for their principles would have remained in it, 
and constituted a very vigorous, perhaps sometunes M 
recalcitrant, branch of the same. jVs things happened, 
there remained a large number of persons who 
sympathized with some forms of Methodism, but 
were able to accommodate themselves to the rules 
and rites of the AngUcan Church. As Evangelicalism 
spread, more homogeneity appeared among Low 
Churchmen and ordinary dissenters, though the 
secessions of the Methodists were accomplished facts, 
not to be undone. 

In partial explanation of the dread of innovation. 
even of the most innocent kinds, which tried to 
curb the renewed religious activity, we must 
remember that a similar spirit of repression prevailed 
also in tlie political world. The cause was the same 
in both cases : a horror of the unscrupulmis attacks 
on religion, as on social institutions generally, made by 
the Revolutionists in France ; followed by the tension 
of a great war. which, as commonly happens, had led to 
a severe, even to an intolerant and arbitrary policy, on 
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the part of the (lovenimeiit. The example of France 
could be held up on ahnost every occasion against 
advocates of any kind of freedom, divereity, or 
irregularity. The liappy union helweeu church and 
stAte and the moderation of church principles in 
England shared with the British Constitution the 
credit of having saved us from the calamities tliat 
had overwhelmed our ncijijhbours. In both cases. 
the result was a very desirable stimulus to loyalty. 
but a serious block to reform. Similarly we see that 
later, in the middle of the century, the movements 
towards both Liberahstn and Catliolicisui were at 
onee opposed and stimulated by the continental 
revolutionaiy events of 1848. 

Yet in spite of opposition, Evau^elicalism grew 
and prospered, and is operative to this day, not only 
in posthumous inHuence, but in the character and 
work ol' living representatives. Modern evangelicals, 
however, do not entirely resemble their predecessors. 
Then- theology is less stern, perhaps less consistent 
and lucid, and never attains to a thoroughgoing 
Calvinism. In ideals and methods they do not 
always form a class apart from all others. But they 
are distinguished by their insistence on the necessity 
of individual acceptance of revealed truth, by their 
comparative indifference to forms of church govern- 
ment, by the small place which such questions as that 
of apostolic succession and of the efficacy of the 

teaments occupies in their belief and tlxcir teaching, 
heir acceptance of the Bible, apart from church 
ition, as the rule of faith and conduct, and by 
their cautious and conservative attitude with regard 
to the progress of historical and scientific criticism. 
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As has been already said, the religious positit 
igelical churchmen and that of tlie bulk 
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of evangelical churcnmen 

orthodox Nonconformists are not far apart. Th< 
Wesleyan body forms an exception, since it hi 
always hurne Use distinctive character of its foundei 
with his Imtred of Calvinism and his high view 
sacramental gnure ; also through its peculiarly 
systematic organization, with its class-meetings for 
the laity and triennial migrations of the clergy. The» 
Society of Friends, also, hardly comes imdcr the 
class of evangelical nonconformity. Of lute years, 
dissent in Kngland has in large measure tLssumed &i 
political character. But in so far as its basis i^| 
theological, it is, though greatly broadened imd 
relaxed, in the main evangelical. ^d 

In many ways, especially in obliging people to" 
take life and religion seriously, and in protesting 
against all mere outward formalism. Evangelicalism 
has deserved well of the Church and the nation. Hut 
it bore within it from the first certain defects which 
became more evident as time went on, and which 
were bound, sooner or later, to provoke a strong 
reaction. In the first place, it was deficient in the 
idea of the Church as a corporate whole. Not thai 
zealous evangelicals have been generally wanting in 
brotherly feeling towards those individuals who hcldj 
with them what they regarded as the fundameutjlHj 
truths of Chri.stianily, and who had gone through 
religious experiences similar to their o^mi. But this 
feeling is somewhat different from that attachment 
to the Church as a living organism, or rather as a 
nursing mother, whicli Ikls formed a large element 
in the religion of many devout souls in Üie great 
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sofieties ot* EiLst and West. Tlieii, again, if not 
positively hostile, Evangelicalism was, geiieraUy 
speaking, hardly friendly to art or to learning. That 
wiiieh was pleasing to the senses must be jealously 
watched if it seemed likely to intrude into religion, 
which belongs to the heart. Learning, if tolerated, 
should not be overestimated, since it might lead 
to intellectual pride. The truth, as Evangelicals 
regarded it, whs to be souglit by one study only, and 
tl»at of one book, and tliat book might receive side- 
lights but no great elucidation from secular Uterature. 
We have seen how Scott wrote his Com^nentarif, and 
how he evolved the whole scheme of Christian 
doctrine by solitary poring over Holy Wx\t, The 
Milners were historians, but they could only view 
history in the light that shone through their own 
wmdows. \Vith ail its excellences, EvangelicaUsm, 
until modified by fresh influences, was unfavourable 
to intellectual progress and to either a scientific or 
a genial human outlook on the world of Nature and 
of man. 

Furthermore — though this may seem accidental — 
the whole system lent itself verj' easily to perversion 
nd to caricature. There was a good deal in the 
annerisms, affected phraseology, and strained 
extravagances of the wann representatives of the 
school which might provoke the satire of popular 
writers like Dickens (with his Pettksniffs, Cliadbands, 
and little Bethels), and which appealed to the ordinary 
English sense of humour. Far more important was 
the moral provocation caused by the exaggerations of 
preachers and the virulence of religious newspapers. 
The doctrine of vicarious sacrifice (nut that it was 
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peculiar to the E^fangelicals, but that with them 
seemed to sum up all Christian belief) might 
be distorted into a comfortable acquiescence in the 
transfer of one's own penalty to an innocent person. 
The zeal for "'saving souls" often led to persona] 
intrusions into regions which most persons prefer to 
keep private. Tlie blindness to much tlial was 
excellent in medieval Christianity, modern unorthu- 
doxy» and ancient paganism, tended to produce a 
narrow and censorious spirit. Willi liie growth of 
culture and knowledge, the old ways nuist be 
expanded, or given up, or else maintained in J 
opposition to counter-enthusiasms of a vigorous kind,H 
The situation was aggravated by the fact that the 
very work of the Kvangelicals themselves had tended 
to increase the forces to be brought against them. 
Earnestness in life, habits of self-questioning, mural 
sensitiveness, care for the public good, recognition of 
truth as the most precious possession of the soul : 
these were the ft'uits of Evangelical teaching. And 
seeing in what ways opposition had become necessary. 
it seems quite natural that some of the foremost 
opponents were drawn from the ranks of the 
Bvaiigelicals themselves. ^H 

The opposition came from two widely sejwratx?^^ 
quarters. In fact it may be said that the Tractarian 
movement wjis directed in the first place, not so uuich 
iLgainst the dominant Evangelicalism, nor even the 
higii-and-dry stagnation which had preceded it, as 
against the incipient Liberalism which was to come 
more powerfully forward after the agitiUion started,^ 
by the tracts had begim to suWide. f 

Like many other religious phases Tractarianism was 
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in its earlier phase in the main an academic movement, 
beginning in the university of Oxford, and appealing 
chiefly to tiie clergj* and to men of university status. 
Its instruments were portly the same as those of 
Evangelicalism t sennons and pamphlet literature, 
though it did not venture on public meetings, and had 
originally nothing of a democratic character. Dut it 
resembled the other in bemg guided and made 
articulate by a few leading spirits, while both its 
origin and its rapid diffusion were due to the response 
it called forth in many men's minds. The peculiar 
and pathetic feature of it is tliat the leaders who 
started with the hope of reforming tlieir Church, were 
many of them carried by the stream on which they 
had embarked far away from- that Church into alien 
regions of thought and faith. 

It is impossible not to regard John Henry Newman 
as the greatest of the Oxford reformers, though he 
himself considers Keble to have been the prime 
originator. Kcblc, whose views coincided willi 
Newman's during Newman's activity at Oxford, 
remained in the Anglican Church all his life, and his 
religious poetry is still very popular in England among 
all denominations of Christians. Pusey, a learned 
Hebraist, but out of touch with critical scholarhhip, 
was also proof against the Romeward attraction 
which proved deci.sive for Newman, Ward. Oakeley, 
and many of their associates. But those who went 
and those who stayed acted, for the most part, in 
good faith. They all started from the recognitioi» of 
certain defects in the English Church in their day. 
But while some came in time to regard the Church 
as, partly through these defects, partly through its 
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historical position, not entitled to the claim of he 
a branch of the Church Catholic, the others upheld 
that claim without reserve, and strove to amend ,h 
shortcomings. ^M 

The complaints uttered, chiefl}? in the Tracts for ^ 
the Times, of which Newman, originally an Evan- 
gelical himself, was the prijicipal writer, related both 
to the doctrine and the discipline of the AnglicAn 
Church. The teaching of many of the clergy bad 
become, it was said, anti-dogmatic, and thus religion 
was being reduced to " mere .sentiment." The 
demand for an infallible authority in questions of 
faith had not been adequately met by those who 
would send all inquirers to individual study of the 
Bible, seeing that different individuals came to 
different conclusions. Hence the need for a con- 
tinuous inspired tradition. Reli^ous discipline had 
become lax, ascetic practices, confession, observances 
of sacred seasons and of church cus-toms. had fallen 
into desuetude. The cleigy had ceased to exercise 
the power of "binding and loosing" conferred on 
them at ordination. Baptismal regeneration and the n 
real presence in the Euchanst were denied or fl 
explained away, and the apostoUc succession of the " 
bishops was ignored or treated as an affair of merely 
historical interest, doubtful as fact, a»d of uo practical 
importance. 

The main object which the Oxford reformers, in 
preaching and in writing, pursued unwcaricdly from 
1833 onward was tlie revival of sacerdotal authority, 
with strong insi.stenee on the efficacy of the sacra- . 
raents. This was naturally accompanied by a more fl 
elaborate ritual, with gorgeous ceremonial on special 
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occasions. Indeed, the ceremonial side of the move- 
ment was that wliicli most forcibly drew the notice 
of the general public, attracting people of musical 
taste and generally aesthetic temper, and repelling 
those who regarded such ceremonies as childish and 
as likely t<i instruct the worshippers from higher 
things. For tlie most part, the leaders were not so 
much interested in ritualism as in theological study. 
A good deal of attention was given to the writings 
of the Fathers, whose statements were accepted as 
authoritative, and to certain periods and phases of 
church history. The primitive Church and the 
mediaeval Church became objects of reverent study. 
The Tractarians were naturally out of sympathy with 
the Protestant Reformation, both on the continent 
and in England. The relative shares of the crown 
and the clergy in the llefonnation settlement came to 
have a ni\icli more than historical interest as the 
validity of priests' orders and the whole claim of the 
Anglican Church to be the rightful descendant of 
the mediaeval Church in England depended on the 
interpretation given to the events of the sixteenth 
century. 

It was jmrt of the task undertaken by the Oxford 
leaders to make it possible for those who shared their 
views to act as clergymen of the Enghsh Church, and 
gradually to accustom the laity to their principles 
and practices. One great difficulty in the way was 
the necessity on the part of all candidates for 
ordination to sign the Thirty-nine Articles. It had 
long been practically acknowledged that these 
B formulae were not entirely consistent with portions of 
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a certain latitude of iiiterpretiition hud be 
a necessity. But it was hardly to be denied that 
unless words were considerably foired from their 
evident meaning, the compilers of the Articles had 
meant to affirm Protestant doctrine as to justification 
and election, and to condemn a great part of tlie 
teaching of the Church of Rome. In Tract XC. 
Newman tried to show, partly by dwelling on what 
the Articles did 7Wt say, that it was possible to take 
them in a sense that did not injure the Anglo- 
Catholic conscience. The tract aroused a fierce 
opposition, and its censure was followed by the 
retirement of Newman from his active life in the 
university. A few years later, after much quiet 
meditation on the position of the English Church, ^ 
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and alter a distinct rebuff from tlie lioinan Catholics, 
who regarded his via media as no better than 
Protestantism, he abandoned all hope of compromise, 
and was received into the Church of Rome. He 
was followed by large numbers of the clergj' and 
laity. In 1850 there occurred a celebrated trial 
(the "Gorham case"). A High-Church bishop had 
tried to prohibit a clergyman from taking a Uving 
I in his diocese because he did not satisfactorily answer 

L questions put to him on the subject of baptismal 
regeneration, but the bishop lost his case. This was 
for many the " last straw." The Church of Kngland, 
it was said, was hopelessly £.rustian. bound hand and 
foot to the state. 
A curious result of all tliis has been that in 
general the demand for the disestablishment of the 
Church has come from High Churchmen and politi- 
cal Nonconformists, the Low and Broad Church 
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being generally opposed to mcjisurcs of the kind, 
and anxious to avoid the complete secularization of 
the sUite or the collapse of the national church. The 
inime<liiite effect, however, was a great increase 
in the numbers and zeal of the Konian Catholics 
in England. These had for a long time been a 
quiet and unaggressive party, but the energy and 
ability of Cardinal Wiseman, the papal pt)licy in 
founding English bishoprics (1850). and still more 
the zealous activity in the causes of catholic 
education and of social reform displayed by some of 
the converts, has made the Roman CathoUcs far 
more weighty a l>ody in England than they had ever 
been since tlie Reformation. The gradual removal 
of all their political and social disabilities is partly 
cause, partly effect, of this increase in influence and 
numbers. 

And quite apart from its influence as regards 
Roman Catholicism in England, the Oxford move- 
ment has had far-reaching results. Some of its 
leading ideas, especially that of the historical 
continuity of the Church from the beginning, and of 
the obligation laid on churchmen to perpetuate 
ecclesiastical order apart from indiiidual preferences, 
have become more or less rooted in the minds of 
Anglican clergy and laity. With regard to ritual, 
even what is considered decidedly "low" at the 
present day, would have seemed dangerously "Iiigh" 
half a century ago. It is to the Oxford movement 
that we owe the greater frequency of sendees 
(especially of celebrations of the Holy Communion), 
better church music, a growing appreciation of 
ai*chitecture, as well as much more which might seem 
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accidental rather tlian essential to the character of 
the movement. The popular feeling against the 
irigh-Church party has in purt been overcome by tlie 
devoted labours of many High-Cliurch clergymen in 
the poorest parts of our great cities, notably those of 
Father Lowder in East 1 .ondon and of Father 
Dolling in Portsmouth. A good many institutions 
at first suspected as Roman in origin, notably that 
of sisterhoods and — to a much smaller extent— of 
brotlierhoods for ministering to the poor, and also for 
missionary work, have become recognized as desirable, 
and sometimes even been copied by Protestant Non- 
conformists. The character of personal piety among 
religious members of the Knglish Church has tended 
to approximate to the Catholic ideal, tliough regular 
confession an<l submission to spiritual direction are 
still comparatively uncommon. Many clcj^ymen 
whom Evangelical iiiHuences could never have 
reached, have learned from Oxford a certain assiduity 
in their professional work. On the whole, the High 
Church movenietit has been productive in English 
society generally of more devout habits of life and 
reverence for sacred things and places, a revival of 
the relation between religion and art, which had 
seemed likely to be completely estranged, keener 
sympathy with many phases of life, past and present, 
in many ways a wider outlook over things human 
and a stronger aspiration after things diWne. The 
chief evils that came in its train were a tendency to 
materialism and formalism in shallow natures, and — 
far more evidently prejudicial — occasions of strife 
both within the Church and between the Church and 
those outside. 
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It is unnecessary to dwell on the wearisome 
conflict in which the bishops of the EngUsh Church 
have from time to time been engaged for many years 
with certain clergymen who have felt conscientiously 
bound to introihitre into the Anglican services sundry 
additions — sucli as the use of incense, special adjuncts 
to the coniinunion service, etc. — which had no 
warrant in the Prayer Bo<vk. These conflicts liave 
been considerably embittered by appeals made by the 
opposite party to the anti-papal feeling of the general 
public, and incitement to violent means of resist- 
ance. The strong opposition of the bulk of English 
C'iiurohruen to tlie practice of auricular confession» 
against the abuses of which (since, if permitted, it is 
not autliorized) no safeguards have been devised, has 
led to ^■e^y acrimonious feeling against those who 
advocate a custom which they cannot legally ctitbrce. 
But disturbances of the Church from such causes as 
these are, generally speaking, temporary and local, and 
not seriously alarming if met in a reasonable and 
tolerant spirit. 

More serious, fix)m some points of view, is the 
widening of the cleft l>etween churchmen and dis- 
senters, which is one of the outcomes of the Oxford 
movement. Whereas the Evangelical movement 
has tended to minimize all differences between sincere 
Christians of ninst denoiiiinatiiMis (K<»inan Catliolic^t 
and Unitarians being practically excluded), the 
lejiders of the Anglo -Catholics drew a hai*d and fast 
line between the meniibers of episi'*)]Kdly governed 
chm-ches and those outside their pale. High Church- 
men, if cultivated and courteous, arc ready enough 
to give personal recognition to individual piety and 
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merit. It is common to find clerpy of all denomina- 
tions serving on public bodies. Tlic lxK>ks of learned 
Nonconformists are even admitted into clerical training J 
colleges. Vet the notion (not universally prevalent fl 
in any High Churchmen, hut formidably strong) that ' 
Nunconff>riiiisLs. us such, are in a state of scliism, and 
tliat the dilFerences between their ser\'ices and those 
of the Church are of kind and not of degree, is fatal 
to any reasonable prospect of rctmion or even of 
religious co-operation on an equal footing. 

To turn to the movement towards Liberalism in 
religion, we have to note that here we are dealing 
with groups of heterogeneous tendencies, not, as 
previously, with a distinct speculative school or 
practical party. Our liberal leaders fall into many 
widely divergent gi'oups. In fact, the name by which 
we would seek to denote them collectively is by no 
means satisfactory. That of Rationalists or Free- 
tliinkers might seem in some ways better, but would 
include some distinctly non-rehgious elements. Both 
words have been used of them by their opponents, 
and so acquired an unfortunate connotation. To 
Newman Liberalism meant a rejection of all beliefs 
and principles that could not be explained and 
justified by human reason. But many whom he 
called Liberals in this sense miglit well have retorted 
by applying tlie name of rationalist to all who use, 
in speaking of what is divine and in<'omprehensible, 
language and arguments applicable only to things 
that come witliin the scope of human definition and 
analysis. However this may be, it seems necessary 
to group together those thinkers who. in order that 
religion should retain and extend its place in all our 
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life and thought, would aim at harmonizing our 
reli^ous ideas and motives with all the results of a 
progressive knowledge and culture. 

It would be quite siiperHuous in a sketch like the 
present to distinguish the diflercnt ways in which 
modern thought and diseovery have heen brought 
into conflict with various articles of religious belief, 
whether such were derived from study of tlie Scrip- 
tures or from acceptance of the dogmas of the Church. 
The Evangelical party was naturally the least capable 
of compromise. The furthest length that it could 
go was to allegorize certain portions of Old Testa- 
ment narrative and to lay less stress than before 
on some of the theological doctrines it continued to 
hold. High Ciuirehmen were in some ways less 
indexible, since where the Church had pronounced 
no definite decision, some liberty of thougiit could be 
allowed. Thus a good many learned High Clmreh- 
men have frankly accepted the establislied results of 
historical criticism with regard to the Old Testament, 
and in a less degree as to the New. saving of course 
the statements afHrmed in the Apostles' and Nicene 
Creeds. But the stress that they are bound to lay 
on the principle of church authority is necessarily 
adveree to complete freedom. The reconstruction or 
reinterprctation of religious beliefs in harmony with 
the scientific and historicjd tendencies of the time 
has chiefly been undeitaken by men who have broken 
loose from the older parties, and who may be, very 
generally, classed together as Liberals. 

In the treatment of Christian doctrine. Liberal 
teaeliers liave severally adopted two very diflercnt 
courses. The easier one, and tliat wliicli commonly 
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appears safer for persons ^ especially preachers — 
without much power of abstract thoii^lit. is to leave 
dogma, as much as possihle, alone for the present, aiitl 
to insist much on moral principles, with the private 
and public duties that result tlierefrom. Tliis is the 
line taken by a ^ood many social reformers, who often 
show impatience of doctrinal discussions which distract 
the energies required for tlie amelioration of practical 
life. The other course is to insist on doctrine as ^| 
something which is of inestimable value, but which ~ 
has been obscured through appropriation by one or 
another party, and which needs to be set fortli in its 
essence, apart from accidental accretions, or, in so! 
far as it must have forms, to he put into such as arei 
appropriate to modern needs. This was the ta.sk 
accepted by the distinctly theological leaders of 
liberal thought, especially by Samuel 'J'aylor Cole- 
ridge (t 18;J4). Frederick Üenison Mamice (t 1872), 
and Frederick WilHam Robertson (t 185*). M 

Coleridge, who is now better known as poet than^^ 
as thinker, was one of the first to bring the Kantian 
philosophy, or the more intelligible ]«irts of it. within 
the comprehension of English readers. Although in' 
his younger days he had for a time been a Unitarian, 
he finally came to regard the main doctrines of 
^^^ Christianity, and even the formularies of the English 
^^B Church, as embodying the philosophic principles of , 
^^H his rational theology. His conservatism, which wasfl 
^^F one of his chief characteristics, showed itself, not ™ 
^^B in any objection to progressive thought, but in his 

^B anxiety lest any portion of truth once grasped should 

^B l>e lost to coming generations. In his old age, the 

^M "prophet of Highgatc Mill." as Curlyle called him, 
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was much resorted to by persons distressed by modem 
problems, in the hope that his transoendentalism 
miglit enable them to walk by a new Hglit along the 
ancient paths. 

Maurice was yet more theological than Coleridge, 
and i>erhiips more intensely attaclied to ancient forms, 
though at least equally progressive. In his earlier 
days he even commended the Thirty-nine Articles, as 
furnisiiing useful lines to guide theological teaching. 
Though not always lucid in thought and style, he 
exercised great influence, both at the University of 
Cambridge, where he held the chair of Moral I'hilo- 
sophy, and in the country generally. This was 
partly due to his singularly attractive personality. 
He was a generous fiiend of struggling causes, sudi 
as that of higher educ^ition for women and of greater 
independence for working men. a zealous admirer of 
goodness wherever it appeared, ready to uphold on 
all occasions the spiritual view of life against the 
material. He was involved in various controversies, 
partly on accoimt of his rejection, in its popular 
form, of the doctrine of everlasting punishment. 
He objected very strongly to basing Christianity on 
external e\ndences. Though a strong Churchman, he 
did not share the tractarian view of Church authority, 
which from his point of new was mechanical rather 
than spiritual. His religion, like tliat of others of 
his school, had a strong mystic element. 

Robertson of Brighton was younger than Maurice, 

but died earlier. His intluence was chiefly exercised 

though the sermons he preached 1848-54, of which 

many, in abbreviated form, were published after his 

deatli. His views were what would commonly be 

£4 



called eclectic, but he definitely repudiated that narr» 
He held that in most controverted questions each 
side had discerned part of the truth, and that the 
right solution was not a via media between them, 
but a bold combination of both. He applied this 
somewhat Hegelian method to such questions as 
those of baptismal regeneration, re\'erence for the 
Virgin. Sunday obsen'ance, and to many more. He 
lived a lonely life, and his inHuence was almost 
entirely posthumous. It was due ehiefly to the 
profundity of his thought, his admirable lucidity of 
expression, and his moral enthusiasm. 

All the leaders of this school are very emphatic on 
the moral side of religion, and most of tliem would 
make moral rectitude, with personal reverence for 
tlie character of Christ, the one test of Christianity. 
This was especially the case with Thomas Arnold 
(t 1842), a strong opponent of the Tnietarians, to 
whom his church views seemed altogether Rrastian. 
Arnold's career as head master of Hugby and as 
educational reformer was remarkable. Perhaps he 
did more than any other man to establish the 
principle, now recognized in all English schools, of 
giving the eider pupils a position of responsibility, 
and trusting to the honour and conscience of tlie 
boys as far as was consistent with necessary discipline. 
He so far succeeded at Kugby, that liis pupils went 
out into the world marked by a very strong sense 
both of duty and of religion. 

Stanley, Arnold's pupil and biographer (t 1881), 
was distinguished beyond all Broad Churclunen for his 
breadth of view and his sympathy for many \'arieties 
of thought and character. While he was Dean of 
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Westminster he had scope for carrying out many 
of his ideas, especially in making the Abbey a 
mausoleum for England's great men, even when 
they had had little or no part in the English Church. 
His works helped to strengthen the historical interest 
taken both in ecclesiastical and in Hebrew lustory, 
and his sjTnpathy with pagans and heretics would 
have aroused greater alarm if it had not been 
combined with a singular gentleness and refinement 
of character. 

Sympathy with non- Christian ideas, ancient and 
modem, was a natural outcome of wider and more 
thorougli historical study. The very notion that 
Christians might have something to learn &om 
pagans and sceptics might shock the narrower 
schools of thouglit. but it was much dwelt upon by 
men like Stanley. Maurice, .md Maurice's pupil, 
Charles Kingsley (t 1875). Kingsley was abler as 
man of letters than he was as theologian. He was 
also a great lover of open-air life, a keen sportsman, 
and something of a naturalist. In politics he was 
an anient social reformer. The robustness of his 
character and tastes ac«piired for the type of religion 
which he proclaimed to others and followed himself 
the name of " muscular Christianity." 

In 1800 a book appeared which aroused perhaps 
as much acrimonious feeling as the "Tracts for the 
Times" had done. This was Kssaya and Jieinacs, by 
seven Liberal Churchmen, mostly of Oxford, on sub- 
jects connected with Biblical criticism and Christian 
evidences. Among tlie writers were Professor 
Jowett, afterwards Master of Didliol College, the 
translator of Plato, and Dr Temple. Arnold's 
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successor at Rugby, afterwards Bishop of London 
and finally Archbishop of Canterbury. The views 
expressed in these essays are so little repugnant to 
those very generally held at the present day that 
it is difficult to understand the outcry raised against 
them, or the censure passed In an ecclesiastical court 
This censure was, however, reversed on appeal to 
the Privy Council. Shortly afterwards an attempt 
was made to dethrone Colenso, Bishop of Natal^ 
in consequence of a work he had publislied on the 
Pentateuch, showing its composite character and 
denying its Mosaic authorship. This attempt, 
however, did not prove entirely successfuL 

It was naturally to be expected that the results 
of Darwin's researches in the middle of the century, 
and the popularizing of them by Huxley and others, 
should meet with unrensonable fears and equally 
unreasonable negations :n the first instance, and 
that subsequently they should be recognized as 
necessitating a general revision rather than a whole- 
sale destruction of Christian belief. Apart from 
its bearing on Old Testament accounts of creation, 
the principle of evolution has found its way into 
Biblical as into other histoncal and comparative 
studies, and has there, as everywhere, led to a more 
ratiomd understanding of what wils already known, 
as well as to discoveries of the unknown. ■ 

There are, of course, a good many people who have 
not found their scientific knowledge compatible 
with religious belief, or who have considered religion 
to be rendered unnecessary by such knowledge. 
Herbert Spencer, as is well known, relegated 
religion to the regions of the '* Unknowable." 
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Huxley inlroduced the word Agnostic to denote a 
person who declined to express an opinion as to 
the existence of a supernatural world, and the word 
has had considerable vogue. It is loosely used to 
designate a great variety of persons outside the 
churches, from those who vigorously deny to those 
who piLssively acquiesce. Positivism should be 
mentioned as a system which lias never had much 
standing in England, though it has had a few biiliiant 
representatives. 

In a sketch like the present it is inevitable that 
the controversial side of religion should become 
prominent. In point of fact tiiere is a good deal 
of religious thought and work in England which 
does not l>elong to any particular school or even to 
any particular church, and there are a good many 
persons who are unconsciously indebted to various 
regions for their ideas and principles. Thus it is 
not uncommon to find people who are Liberal by 
conviction, moderately High Church in observance, 
and Evangelical in general tone. Two regions, that 
of learning and that of philanthropy, are beyond the 
strifes of sect and party, though the same cannot 
unfortunately be said as to elementary education. 
The solid New Testament studies of the great 
Cambridge triad, Ughtfoot, Westcott. and Hort, 
are universally acknowledged. The revision of the 
authorized version of the Bible in 1884. which, with 
all its defects, was a notable work, was carried out 
by a committee of various denominations. The 
greatest British Old Testament scholar of recent times 
is the Scotsman Robertson Smith. NonconforraLsts 
have shared in the opportunities for increasing cheh: 
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theological learning and general culture by tl 

gradual abolition of university tests. Some sects 
that had been peculiarly isolated, especially the 
Unitarians, of whom the greatest recent i-epre- 
sentative is James Martineau. and the Society of 
Friends, have received more general recognition ofj 
their intellectual and social achievements. 

It must further be borne in mind that tliuu^ we 
ha^'e had solely to speak of theological thoughts and 
studies, the English clergy and miuiy of the laity 
derive a good many of their rehgious ideas from non- ^ 
theological literature. Of tlie poets. Wordsworth " 
is the great example of devout recognition of God , 
in Nature. Tennyson, who was a close friend offl 
Maurice, has worked out in *' In Memoriam " the ~ 
triumph of faith over bereavement and despair. 
Browning stimulates in his very numerous ad- 
mirers a genial tolerance and cheerful optimism. 
Among other literary men we have had Carlyle 
preaching the necessity of changing "old clothes" 
while retaining tlie body ivithin them, and dwelling 
on Dr Johnson's exliortatioii, "Clear your mind of 
cant"; Ruskin, Wordsworthian in his reverence for 
truth and beimty: John Stuart Mill, brought upÄ| 
without any religion and never exactly a Christian, ™ 
nor even a thcist, but singularly appreciative of moral j 
excellence, and whole-hearted in his love of lil)erty H 
and of truth ; and Mattliew Arnold, who, though 
perhaps hardly just to some who were working on 
his own lines in a more methodical way, has set forth 
more clearly than any one else of the last generation i 
the relations between culture and religion. H 

The most influential leaders of the nineteenth 
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century in letters and in action have, with very few 

cccptions, been respectful to the spirit of Christianity, 

"wid on the whole tolerant of its various forms. Many 

of the most energetic workers, in trying to raise the 

life of the poor, are and have been sincerely religious. 

Meantime, it is interesting to see how the 
tendencies to democratic and even to imperial 
oi^anization, to coalitions of smaller bodies into 
larger ones, and to closer co-operation of various 
kinds, hiLs shown itself among the religious societies 
of our day as nmcli as in commerce and politics. 
A very reniurkahle institution of recent times is 
the Salvation Army, the military name of which is 
no mere figure of speech, seeing that it is maintained 
in the strictest discipline under a "General" with 
■yHo.«'- military subordinates. The Army was founded 
by "(ienenil Booth" and his wife Catherine, originally 
of the Primitive Älethodist persuasion, but (like the 
earlier Methodists) unable to find full scope for their 
activities in their own church. The object of the 
army is to effect the social ajid religious regeneration 
of mankind. Its theology is not very scientific, 
appealing strongly to individual experience, and (like 
Wesley's) anti-Calvinistic. Of late it has taken up 
the great problems of Labour. Pauperism, Conges- 
tion of Population, and the like, and has appealed 
successfully to a large public for funds to carry out 
social sclieines. 

Yet the fact caimot be denied that at the present 
day the working classes, tiiken as a whole, are 
indifferent, not only to the Church of England, 
but to all religious organizations, and that, at the 
opposite extreme, among the mos-t highly educated 
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and intellectual people the majority are no longer 
found to be regular attendants at religious services. 
If the English are stiU at bottom a religious people, 
and the present sketch would seem to show that they 
are, we may expect to find during the present centtuy 
fresh efforts towards the task which the nineteenth 
century, with all its energy, left unachieved. 
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I. Theology and Religion, 



THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 

"new Sected. 

A Series of Translations by which the best results of rennt Theo- 
iopcai Investigatiom oh the Continent, cotiducied untftout rf/erena 
to doflrimil (onsidcraiions, and with the sole purpose of arriving 
ai ih* truth, art placed within reach of English readers. 



Vols. I. -XII. were edited by the Rtiv. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of Imcrprelation in the University of Oxford, 
Canon of Rochester; and liie late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Vol XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 

Vols. XV, XVII., XVlll., and XXI. -XXIV. are edited by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, M.A.. LL.D. 

Vols. XIX. and XX. are edited by Rev. James MoBatt, B.D., 
D.D., St Andrews. 

The Price of Voh. I.-XXI. is IQS. td. ; 
Vol. XXII. and after, los. 6d. net. 

Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 22S. 6d. 

carriage free, payable before publication, which only applies to the 
current year's volumes, viz., XXII.-XXIV., which are as follows : — 

Vol. XXII. Ready, los. 6d. net 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY, Vol. I : Its Writings and 
Teachingrs in their Historical Connections. liy Otto 
Pfleidercr, Professor of Practical Theology in the University of 
Berlin. 

Vol. XXIIT. Ready, los. 6d. net. 
THE INTRODUCTION TO THE CANONICAL 
BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Carl 
Cornil], Professor of Old Teslameot Theol<^y at the 
University of Breslau. 

Vol. XXIV. Ready, los. 6d. net. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Hans von Schubert, 

Professor of Church Hislorj- at Kiel. Translated from the 
Second Ct-rman Edition. By arrangement with the aulhor, an 
Additional Chapter has been added on " Religious Movements 
in England in the Nineteenth Century," by Miss Alice Gardner, 
Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge. 



THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY-Coatioued. 
The foUawins Volutaes are publUhed at tos. 6(L per Volcim«. 

Vol. XXI. 

ST PAUL: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By Prof. H. 
Weinel of the University of Jena. Translated by Rev. G. A. 
Bienemann, M.A. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 
" Prof. Weinel may Ijc ile»ciibcd as the Dean Fatrai of Germany; the 
vrack is ()ui[e equal to Dean Fariar's work an the same subject. In some 
reipecls it is belter." — Daily Nms, 

Vols. XIX. and XX. 
THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. By Adolf Harnack. 

Ordinary Professor of ChurcK History in the University, and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin ; trans- 
lated and edited by James Moffatt, B.D., D.D., St Andrews. 
Vol I. being out of print. 

" It is bare jusitice to uy thai in the present monof^aph, the outeome of 
his ptcliiiiiiiiaty stuJic» in the Bcrliu Aratlemy'» tiamaclion» (ur 1901, 
Ilarnack has once inorc hrilliantly shown hi« powo of combining verve *nd 
learning, mastery of nlicnt detail, and an outlook upon the broad tnovcmcDls 
of the peiitxl in qiieslian. The ' Auihreitung ' formx a a«C|uel and supple- 
mcnt tu workt like iiis own ' Wcien ' and Wcisaucket's ' ApuWulic Age. It 
is a diagnosis raiher ihan a Story, yet an anslycis in which eloquent belt Uoc 
tillle or nothing of Ibclr eloquence, " — Hibbtn JeHrnat. 

Vol. XVIII. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

By Einst von Dobschutz, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
liieology in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. 
G. Bremner, and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison,, LL.D. 

" il is only in the very best English work that we meet with the identi&e 
thoroughness and all-rourid compelency of which thii volume is a good 
specimen; wliiLc such <iptendid historical veracity and oiiikpükennew would 
bardly be posüble In the present or would-be holder of aa Eni:lixh thco- 
loCiCfil chair."— Dr RA::iliüALL in Tkt Spiaktr. 

" Some may ihink ih»l the stiihor't Unding is (00 favourable to the early 
charches ; but, at any rate, ihcre ii no viiliime in whkh niaterial To« lorming a 
jujgmeat ii so fully collected or w attractively presented. "—^rrViri Wttkfy^ 

Vol. XVI. 
THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE 
RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste 
Sabaticr, Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the 
Protestant Theological Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Jean R^ville, Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty 
of the University oi Paris, and a Note by Madame Sahaticr. 

" Without any exa^griation, thin i« to be described ai a great book, the 
fiiieit ieicacv of the auinor lo (he Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the «c^ Written In the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the be*! French Cheoli^y, ana excellently trantUlrd. il ii a 
work which any ihnuphlful person, whether a profestiotial student 01 aoti 
might read without dtlhcuily. — Class^w Hrraid. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY— Continued. 

Vols. XV. and XVII. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul 
WemlCf Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church Histoiy at 
the University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated 
by the Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M,A., and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

Vol. I. The Riae of the Religion. 

Vol 11. The DcTelopmcnt of the Church. 

From some of the Revittvs of the If^ori. 

Dr Marcut Dods in the British li'eeily — " We onnot recall ftny woiic by 
a foreign thcoI<^e<>ti which is likely to have a more nowerful inftuencc on ihe 
thought of ihis couTilry than Wemlc's ffeginnin^ 9} CAristiantty. Il ia well 
Written and well iratiiUteil ; tl ü cainesE, clear, anil persuaxive, and above all 
it is «ell adapted to catch the larKC dasi of thinking men who aie al picsent 
•ockinf; tome non-miraculous explanation of Chrialianity." 

" No EngLiih book cover« the lamt: grounds, or is conceived with the lamc 
bfcadlh ar^d sanity ; in itvi worki in any Innguagc arc learning and innght 
•o happily Cü7iibincd." — Ediniurgh Rrvinn. 

"The translation i> veil done, and the book is full of iatereat,"^ 
Athtnaum. 

The Earlier Works included in the Library are; — 

HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Hamact, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. 
Brtice, D.D. 7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VH., VIII., IX., 
X., XI., XII.) 8vo, cloth, each loi. &/. ; halMcather, suitable 
for presentation, iix. 61/. 

ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS:— Vol. I.: Intro- 
DUtTTORV Division : — I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. IL The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
DivisiOK I. — The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Book 1. :— 
The Preparation, Vol. II.: Division I. Book 11.:— The 
Laying of iht Foundation. — 1. Historical Survey. — /. Fixing 
ana gradual Secularising of Chrislianity as a Chureh. — //. 
Fixing and gradual IltlUnising of Christianiiy as a System of 
Doctrine. Vol. III.; Division I. Book IL: — The Laying of 
the Foundation — continued. Division II. — The Development 
of Ecclesiastical Dogma. Book I. : — The History of the 
Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the 
basis of Natura/ Theology. A. — Presuppositions of Doetn'ne of 
Rtdempiion or Natural Theology. B. — The Doctrine of Redemp- 
tion in the Person of the God-man in its histerieal deoelopment. 
Vol. IV. : Division II. BooK \.— The History of the Develop- 
ment of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of 
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Natural r^fö/fl^-— continued. Vol. V. : Division II. Boor 
II. — Expansion and RtmodeUing of Dogma into a Doctrine of 
Sin, Gracf, and Means of Grace on the basis of tht Church. 
Vol, VI.: Division 11. Book II. — Expansion and Re- 
modelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Meant 
of Grace on the basis of the Church — conrinued. Vol. VII. : 
Division II. Book lU.~TAe Threefold Issue of the History 
of Dogma. — Full Index- 

" No woilc on Chuich history in recent tim» hu had the iofloence of 
Prof. HnrnÄck's lUnory ff Dt>gma'' — Times. 

" A book which ii adniiticd to be ooe of tbe mosX imporluil Iheologicftl 
wotVs of the time" — Daily Nnvs. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin during the Winter Terra, 1899-1900. 
By Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
(New Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, lo*. td,; half- 
leather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 61/. 

Prof. W. Sftnd&yof Oxford, in the ejUHnioaiion af Che work, ay»;— "1 
may Ml 11m c th&t flaioack't book, whichbA« ntttnclcil agoodde«! of ftttentioD 
in this coumry us id O'Cimsny, i» by tbi» time well known, and that it» merits 
ire teci^gnised — it» fiwli u»J viwid dcicrijiiioiii, its breadth of view wid »kitful 
MlMiiün erf points, its frankness, its cenuiJie enthusiasm, it£ persistent effort 
to gel Bt the living realities of icligion." 

"Seldom has a Ire&Ctsc of the sort bccD at once so suggestive and so 
Ktimu luting. Seldiim have ihe IcKultS nf «o much learning bera brciught 
to< bear on the religious pioblinrts whicli address themsclvu to Che modem 
m\nA."—ri!ol. 

" In many respects this Is the mrul notable work of Prof. Harnack. . . . 
These Icclutes arc most rcnmrkable, both for the historical insight they 
display and fur their elevation of tune and purpose. "^AiArra/itrr. 

THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH 
GOD: A Discussion In Agreement with the View of 
Luther. By W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in (lie University of Marburg. Translated from the 
Second thoroughly revised Edition, with Special Annotations by 
the Author, by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) ^ 
Svo, cloth, tas. dd. fl 

" It will be seen from wh.il ban been mid that this bonk is a very im> 
porcaot one. . . , The tianiUlli^n is aliu excvediii^^ly well dune," — Critical 
Jtnriew. 

" We trust the bonk wlU l>e widely read, and thmild advise those who 
read it to do so twice" — Primiiiot Mtlk*dis.l Quarterljr. 

"Insliuct with gmuine religious feeling; . , . exceedingly inlerctling 
and suggestive." — Glasgow Htrald, 

A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel. Or-: 
dinary Professor of Theology in llic University of Breslau. Id 
3 vols. (New Series, Vols. III. and VI,) 8vo, cloth. Each 
volume, I Of. (>d. 

Vol. I. Soorces of lofonnfttioa ftnd History of the Period up to 
the Death of JoshHA. Transited by John Taylor, D. Lit., M. A. 
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Vol. II. Sources of Icforroatian and HUtorj ol the Period down 
to the Babylonian Estile. TtaruUtoi by Hojw W. Hoyg, B.D., nnd 
E, B. Spein, D.D. 

" It u D .tober and umest recn nil ruction, far which every camcsl studcol 
of the Old Tcjlament should be grntcful."— <:ÄnVb»n iforlJ. 

" It will be a. hippy day lor pulpii and uew when a wcll-thurabcil copvof 
tbe Winery of the jithmei b to be found in every aiaiise ami parsonage '* — 
IMtrAry World. 

" It i> k work which cannot &.I1 to attract the aticntion of tbuugbtlol 
people in ttaU couatiy.*'— ^o// M^i GaulU. 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITI- 
CISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Professor Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. Translated from 
the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 
Attan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) 
With eleven reproductions of Texts. Demy Svo, los. 6d. ; half- 
leather, us. dd, 

_ " We have no living scholar more capable of accouiplUMne the faadn* 
Bling task orpTepaiineacunipleleintroduclionon tbencwand aeknowlc4)ged 
principles than Vial. Neslie. Thij book will stand the most ligdraut 
■Ciulitiy ; it will surpass th-c highul expectation. " — Rxposiiory Tines. 

"Nothbg cotild be beiiei than Di Kettle's account of tie uiaterlali 
which New Testameni tcxtoal criticiim hiu to deal with." — SftetMor. 

" Wc know of no book of it» »iie which can be lecomm'cndcd mi:.rc cor- 
dially tu the (tmlcnt, alike for general inlcmc and for the cleamc-u of its 
amngeinenL ... In suiooiliness of [endetirif;, the tmulaiion ii one of the 
best we have come across for a. considerable time." — Mani:hitter Gitarditm, 



THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof- Carl »on Weizsäcker. 
Translated by J.-Lmes Miliar, B.D. a vols. (New Series, Vol«. 
L &nd V.) Deiny 8vo, cloth. Each loi. bd. 

" Weixsücker U an authority of the vcr>- ßnt rank. The present work 
marks an epoch in New Testament oriticixia. The i-lnglhh reader is fortnnale 
in having a masterpiece of this kind rrodcicd acceuible lo liim." — Exp^tilcry 
7Ymts. 

'*. , . No student of theology or of the early hiMory of ChrtstiMity can 
aflbrd to leave Wrinackct'i great book unread." — .VaneAti/tr tiuardtan. 

" In every diicctlon in this noik we find the mark of the independent 
thinker and inve^ligntor . . . ihix remarkable volume . . . this able and 
learned work. . . ." — CArislian IVarlJ. 

" The book itself . . • b of great interest, and the work of the tnuisUtjon 
has he«ti done in a most »titfaclory w»j."^Critüiil Rrvünr. 

14 Henrietta Street, Coreat Gordea, Londoo, W.C. 




THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 

<S[& Series. 

Uniform Price per Volume, 6j. 

BAUR (F. C). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third 
Gem^an Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menäes. 2 vols. 8vo, 
doth. lis. . 

PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, 

HIS LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND 
DOCTRINE. A Conwibuiion to a Critical History of^ 
Primitive Christianity. Edited by Rev, Allan Menzi^ and 
Edition. 2 vols. 8va, cloth. 12J. 

SLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 

Translated. Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, clolh. 

EWALD'S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE 
PROPHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Translated by the Re». J. F. Smith. [Vol I. General Intro- 
duction, Yoe!, Amos, Hosea, and Zalcliarya 9-1 1. Vol. IL 
Ycsaya, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. Ill- NahOm, Ssephanya, 
Habaqqftq, Zakliärya, Yeremya. Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya 
]cl.-lxvl VoL V. Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baiuc* 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30X. 

COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated 

by the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. a vols. Svo, cloth. \%x. 

COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 

Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith. Svo, doth. 6j. . 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynttng and P. Quenxer. a vols. 8vo^ 
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cloth. 
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The «ccond portion of this nork, "The Tim«j of the Apoctles," was 
bned apari Irom the Library, but in uniform volumei : jw p. 19. 

KEIM'S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NA2ARA: Con-J 
sidered in its connection with the National Life of 
Israel, and related in detail. Translated from the 
German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Gcldart. 
[Vol. I. Second Edition. Inlroducdon. Sun-ey of Sources. 
Sacred and Political Groundwork, Religious Groundwork. 
VoL II. The Sacred Yomh, Self-recognition. Decision. Vol. III. 



THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY-Cootinurf. 

The First Preaching, the Works of Jesus, the Disciples, and 
Apostolic Mission. Vol IV. Conflicts and Disillusions, 
Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in Galilee, Signs of 
the Approaching Fall, Kecognition of the Messiah. Vol. V. 
The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the La^t Supper. Vol. VI. 
The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest aiid Pseudo-Tiial, 
the Death on the Cross, Burial and Ke^urrection, the Messiah's 
Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 36X, 
(Vg!L L galy lo be had whm a complcle act uf the woilc u ordered.) 

KUENEN {Dr. A.). THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
TO THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By 

Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leiden. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 rola. 8vo, cloth. 
tSs. 

PFLEIDERER (O.). PAULINISM: A Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian Theology. 
Translated by E. Peters, 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8 vo. cloth, iss. 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 

OF ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. II. History of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Volt. 
III. IV. Genetic-Speculative Philosophy of Rfligion.J Trans- 
lated by Prof. Aüan Menzies and Che Rev, Alex. Stewart. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 34t. 

RfiVILLE <Dr. A.). PROLEGOMENA OF THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by 
Prof. F. Max Müller. 8vo, cloth. 6*. 

PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. With General and Special Ititroduciioiis, 
Edited by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von HolzendorflT. 
Translated from the Third Gertnon Edition by the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. iSs. 

SCHRADER {Prof. RX THE CUNEIFORM IN- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions 
by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. 
Whitehousc, M.A. 2 vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With 
a Map, 8vo, cloth, isx. 

ZELLER ^Dr. E.>. THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN 
OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITI- 
CALLY INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Over- 
beck's Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wetic's 
Handbook. Translated by Joseph Daie. a vols. Svo, cloth. 12s. 

14 Henrietta Street, Coreot Garden, London, W.C 




A Few Opinions of tbe Series. 

Professor Marcus Dods ; "By iiHtoduciiiij lo llie EogliKh-spnüting public 
epedmcns of the wüiU of such uuuundinc critics anil theologians, your 
' Crnwn Theolojricfl] Lihr&ry ' has done a valunbtc »ctvice to Uieological 
leacning in this country." 

Dr John Walson : "The Library is rendering valnable s«vic« to layj 
ineolo^anfi eq thlscauniiy, as well as to oiiniiier»." 

Rev. Principal P. T. Kui&/lh: " As tt whole it is an admimblc scries, «nd 
openi to th« English reaiJer at a low price some bookit which are of prime 
impoitajicc foi icligious thou^jhl." ^_ 

Sil Edward Ruuell : "t hatr« foimed the highest opiiuon of thic MfiMr^| 
Euch of the Wuks a animated by a fine iDtelligent and at tbe sune tioke 

devout spirit" 

Rev. Principal D. L, Ritchie: "I hare ccad many of the volumes in the Q 
' Clown Library,' and I think it an admirable and useful leriet." ^1 
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Rev. EVofeMor A. E. Üarvic ; 

volumes, u they bting within the reac^; 

Iranslation. and at cheap price, importani theological works, which other- 
wise would be accessible only to uiosc fomitlai with Kiench or German." 



'I am vrcy grateful for the puMication of these 
cli of the EiiKÜih student, in & correct 



b iovala»! 



only I 

Rev. R. J. Campbell: "Your ■ Cjown Theolixiic 
able, and is doing excellent Eerricc for libcial Uir 

Professor G, Currie Martin: "I think you ate renderiug ft most valuable 
service to all serious atudents of theology by youT publication of tbe 
*Ct«wn Theological Library.'" 



' Ciown TheoloKical Liljiaiy ' 
iri&lianity.' 



Vol. 



^JM. 



Vol. 



Vol, 



I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich DditzscJ 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Beriin. Aulhoris 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. 
W. Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illusirations, cloth. 51. 

II. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An" 
Historical and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstcin, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics in the University of Slras«burg. Translated 
by Victor LeuIicUe, A.K.C., B.-cs-L., Paris. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8 vo. 31,, 

III. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions 
of a Preacher. By K- Winimer, Pastor of Wcisweil-am- 
Rliein in Hadcn. Ciown 8vo. cloth, i'^. da. 

IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY : Its Origin, Nature, 
and Mission. By Jeoa Reville, Proftrsseur adjoint it U 
iacultc de Thtiologie Proteslante de rUniver&ile de Paris. 
Translated and edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.Cf B.-^L. 
Crown 8vu, clotli. 4J. 

t4 HenheHa Street, Corent Garden, Loadon, W.C 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY-Contrntied. 

Vol V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Hamack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Thomas BaiU-y Saunders. Crown 8vo. 5/. 

Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at lUc University of Marburg ; 
Author of "The Communioa of the Christiaii with God." 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5*. 

Vol. VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of ihe 
Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of 
St Michael's Church, New York; author of "Mippur, or 
Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates." Ciown Svo, 
cloth. 5;. 

Vol. VIIL BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea 
for Thoroughness of Investigation addressed to 
Churchmen and Scholars. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
D.Lin., r>.I)., Fellow of the British Academy; Oriel Profi-ssor 
of Inlerpretation in the University of Oxford, and Canon of 
Rocheaier. Crown 8vo. 51. 

" The wo(k Ü rc:mnrkably in(ccc»ling dind learned .... thoie wIiq wish 
to anilcr^tand what problrnis are likely to encnce allvntioQ in the near 
iiltuie oui:hl not to iieglecl the book." — ffriiish prtrnd. 

VoL IX. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 
AND ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION ; and RE- 
LIGION AND MODERN CULTURE. By the late 
Auguste Sahatier, Professor in the University of Pari», Trans- 
lated by Victor LeuJietle, A.K.C., B.-es-L. Crown 8vo. 4J. bd. 
"... Bolh the Mudies in the volume are profuundly inteicsling; iiiatl<ed 
everywhere by ihc piercing insight, pbilosop hie grasp, &nd deep spirituality 
which arccbittftcteristic of ihii great «nd lamcotcd Chri»lian thinker." — T&t 
Christian World. 

VoLX. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Value and Significance in the History 

of Religion. By Otto Pflcidcrcr, D.U., Professor c.*" Practical 
Theology in the University, Berlin. Crown 8vo. 31. 61^. 

"It would be difficult lo name any recent En^'ith work which covld 
oomparc with this brilliant cvwynsn condyle but lucid pirvntntion of the 
atlllode of Ihc mute advanced xchuul of Gcnnan Ihcolugiaiu lo the Founder 
i>f the Christian religion," — Sfotsman, 

Vol. XI. THE CHILD AND RELIGION: Eleven 

Essays. By Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of 
Glasgow ; C. F. G. Masterman, M.A. ; Prof. George T. Ladd, 
D.D., LL.D., University of Yale; Rev. F. R. Tennanl, M.A, 
B.Sc., Hulsean Lecturer; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D.; Rev. 
Canon Hcnsley Henson, M.A.; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., 

14 Hcorütta Street, Covent Garden, LoodoB. W.C 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARV-Contuoed. h 

D.D.; Rev. G. Hill, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Re#fl 
Rabbi A- A (ireen ; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D-D. Edited by 
Thomas StcphL-n», B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" No rmhcr and uidtc iruilnictive baok on this question htt* been iuucd 
£» yean, Aiid tlit- «tuJy uf lu [la-ijet will often pruv(f a gudtiEnd to oiany 
pcrplcxnl minds in tlic church ind in the Climtian homc/'Srifiji IVttMfy. 

Vol. XII. THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION : an An- 
thropological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford ; University Lecrtircr in Clas- 
sical Archseoiogy, etc., etc. Crovm 8vo, cloth. 51. 

" It is one of the luosit valuiibic vuliimei that have appeared in thii 
excellent series. He gives so clear und liicid a pictUTcof the ictual leealttof 
«nthropalo^ thni his book b certainly the one we ihould pat in the hands 
of »ludent*7— /li/; Afaii Gaitiit. 

Vol. XIII. THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAÄ 
/ MENT. By H. Von Soden, D-D-, Professor of Theology ' 

in (he University of Berlin. Transialed by the Rev. J, R. 

Wilkinson, and edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 

8vo, cloth. 5J. 

Vol. XTV. JESUS. By Wilhelm Bomset, Professor of Theology in 
Gottingai. Translated by Janet Penrose Trevelyan, imd edited 
by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4J. 

" It i» [rue the wHten, Von Soi^en and KoiiMcl, liave, ia the counc of 
Iheii papers, said thini^that I lecnid lut niothing lest than admiiAble. I very 
much douhl whether we have anything so admirable in £n£Uib." — Rev, D^^B 
Sanday in the Guardian. ^^P 

Vol. XV. THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH GOD. By Prof. Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated 
from the new German Edition by Rev. J. S. Stanyoii, M.A., 
and Rev. R. W. Stewart. B.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. cloth. 51. 

Vcl. XVI. HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTAB- 
y LISHMENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By 
W. E. Addis, M.A. Crown Üvo. Cloth, 5J. 

" It would be difTictilt to name a book bellec adaplfd to |:tve the sladent 
a clear and reliable impression of the results of recent research into ibe 
origin and historical development of Hebrew religion.'* — S<«ttmaM. 

Vol. XVII. NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Olio, Frofessoi of Theology in the University ol Obttingen. 
Translated by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natuml History 
in the University of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. 
Gdil(^ with an Introduction by Rev. W, D. Morrison, LLP. 
Crown 8vo. hs. 

"A valuable Surrey, and acrlticalntimateoftcientiGc theory and kindred 
ideas ai they cnncem ihe rell^oui view of the world. . . , It ii well whtlen, 
clear, and even clurjueDT."' — Esfvtilerj Timts. 

14 Henrietta Street, Conot Garden, Loodoa, W.C 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY— Cootinüed. 

Vol. XVIII. ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By ^ 

Professor Adolf Harnack, of Berlin, and Professor W. Herrmann, 
of Marburg. Crown Svo, doch. 4s. 6ä. 

"Herrmann's Essay on 'The Mot«] Teschinc of Jesus' is profoundly 
inleiesiing »nd suggrttive, [le aijrcM with [Liinnck Ihal the coiiccplion 
whkh rules in Ihe (in»]»! precept» on social qucilionn nian approaching end 
of the world, tnutl modify in an impoilanl itejciee tlie ni^anin^ we rtrau Into 
them, and the lessons we derive from them. Alloeethci the volume, «'hich 
has hfxn excellently trail. 'elated, is well deserving Ihe attention of English 
«tudcnts of aucul and rcligiousqucstions."— 7'A< Chrittiatt IVitrid. 

VoL XIX. THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT: Its Place among the Religions of the ^ 
Nearer East. By Karl Marti, Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis, Bern. Crown Svo, cloth. +1. 6d, 

In a leading review Tkt Sfxtlatar Myi : — " [I is a valoablc conirihulioo 
to a Sical Uicme by one who bin dcvulcd his life lu il» kludy. Not only Ihc 
genetal tcadL-r, for whom it is specially intended, bui the theologian will 
learn not a little from its pages." 

Vol. XX. LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. By Adolf HarnaclL. 
D.n. Translated by the Kev. J. R, Wilkinson, M.A. Crown 
Svo, cloth, ds, 

"What i« new and interdling and *ilmible is the ratiocination, Ihe 
tliieori«in)j, and the prnanal point of vii^w in ihc book nndvr tvview. We 
itutly il lo uiidersiand Prufusoi Harnack, not to undentand Luke ; and the 
study is well worth the lime And wtuk. PerMiiuOty, I feel a|)ecially inlerettcd 
in Ihr qiic-stion of Luke'* naliundlity. On this ihc author has ^>mc »lorn- 
able and KUggciiive pages. "^Prof. Sir W. M. Ramuy in Ths Esfwitfr^ 

Vol XXI. THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. By . 

Kirsopp Lake, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in ihc 
University of Leiden, Holland. Crown Svo, cloth. 5^. 

Vol XXII. THE APOLOGETIC OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. By E. K Scott, M.A„ author of "rhe 
Fourth üospei; Its Purpose and Theology." Crown Svo, 
cloth. 5j. 

Nearfy Ready. 

Vol. XXin. THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. By Adolf y- 
Hamaclc, D.D. Being Vy4. II. of Dr Harnack's New Testa- 
ment Studies, Crown Svo, cloth. 6j. 

(Vol. III. of these Studies wiU be added to the Library, but 
the title has not yet been decided upon.) 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Gardeo, London, W.C 





ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D'). EVOLUTION OF 
THE IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO AN- 
THROPOLOGY AND HISTORY. Translated by the 
Rev. P. H. WJckstced. (Hibberl Lecturtis, iSyi.) Cloth. 
IOJ-. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3*. dd. 

BEARD (Rev. Dr. C). LECTURES ON THE REFOR- 
MATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN 
ITS RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND 
KNOWLEDGE. (Hibbcrt Lectures, 1S83.) 8vo, cloüi. 
IOJ-. bd. Chijap Edition, 3rd Edition, 31. bd. 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. (Hibbert Lectures, iSSi.) and Kditn>iL 
8vo, cloth. loj. 6t/. Cheap Edidon, 3*. dd. 

DRUMMOND (Dr.). VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectur« 
un Chrisiiiinity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1894.} loj. (tii Cheap Edition, ^s. (td. 

HATCH (Rev. Dr.). LECTURES ON THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fair- 
bairn. (Hibbert Lectures, iSSS.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, doth, 
lof. dd. Cheap Edition, 3^. dd. 

KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 

(The Hibbert Lectures, 188a.) 8vo, cloth. loj. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, ^s. 6d, 

MONTEFIORE ^C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
(The Hibbetl Lectures, iSrja.) and Edition. Svo, cluth. 
lot. 6d. Cheap Edition, y. td. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated 
by the Rev. J, Fredericlc Smith. (Hibbcrt I.ecturcs, 1885.) 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. loi. td. Cheap Edition, jt. 6rf. 

RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT. AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Translated by ilic Rev. Charles Beard. (Hibbert Leciutts, i&8c 
8vo, cloth, los. dd. Cheaj) Edition, 3rd Edition, %s. 6d. 

14 Henrietta Street, Coreot Garden, Loodoo, W.C. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES-Cootinuei 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. <Hibberi Lectures, 1879.) 3rd 
Edition, 8vo, cloth. 10/. 6rf. Cheap Edition, 31. bd. 

RHYS (Prof. J.K ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 

HEATHENDOM. (Hibbcrt Ucturcs, 1SS6.) 8vo, doth. 
las. dd. Cheap Edition, y, 6d. 

REVILLE (Dr. A.). ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS 

OF MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rev. 
P. H. Wickstecd. (Hibbcrt Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. 
itw. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3*. 6d. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 4th Ed. 

(Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8TO,cIoth. ios.6d. Cheap Ed., 3».6rf; 

UPTON (Rev. C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. {Hibbert J-eclures, 1893.) Demy 
8vo, cloth, los, 6ii. Cheap Edition, 3^. 6d. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST. 

ADDIS (W. E.). HEBREW RELIGION. &^ Crown 

Theological Library, p. la. 

ALLIN (Rev. THOS.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
AS THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, 
AND HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna 
Lyall, and a Letter from Caiion Wilbcrforce. down 8vo. 
Sewed, ti, 6d. net; cloth, 21. 6d. net. 

ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D'). THE CON- 
TEMPORARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND 
INDIA. Translated &oai the French by the Kev. J. Modcn. 
8vo, cloth, los. 6d. 

EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. &^ The 

Hibbert Lerturcs, p. 14. 

ANNOTATED CATECHISM. A Manual of Nitural Religion 

and Morality, with many practical details, and Edition. Crowa 
8vo, cloth. If, 

BAUR (F. C). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological TransUtJon 
Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 

See Theological TransUlion Librar)', Old Series, p. 8. 

14 Henrietta Street, Ccncnt Garden, London, W.C. 




ALPHABETICAL LIST— Cäntinned. 

BEARD <ReT. Dr. C). THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown Svo, doth. 7^. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author of "Creed and Liie"). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Uclures 
on Primary Questions. Demy Svo, cloth. +j. 6d. 

BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version. 6th Edition of the 03d, loth 
Edition of the New Testament. 8vo, toan. 5/. Set aiso 
Testament 

BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 

See Theological Transhlion Library, Old aeries, p. Ji. 

BREMOND (HENRI). THE MYSTERY OF NEW- 
MAN. With an Introduction by Rev. George Tyrrell, hi..\. 
Medjutn 8vo, cloth. los. 6//. net 

" From Fiuice comes a remarkable volume, excellently iianslaicd, which 
«ndovoiirs 10 prohe the mystery ! 10 realise, as ii wtrc, ihe soul of NcwmiLa, 
to tt-Fscribc to m ju&tly and Iruthfully Ihc perioD^ily of the man." — Daily 
Chn>nUlt. 

" Na *ul:«cquen( work an deprive M. Bremond'i book aFit«gresil p6)'c1vo* 
logical iiileiest ; it is a work that, unliVe muny t>ook:i uii Newnmn uid the 
Tricinnana, no student of modem Christianity can aHfard to iiust. "— /W/ 
M^ll Ga'.e.'te. 

BROADBENT (The late Rev. T. P., B.A.). THIR- 
TEEN SERMONS. AN ESSAY, AND A FRAG- 
MENT. With a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. Crown Svo, cloth. 4J. net. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. Cation COLIN). FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS IN GREEK. iV Testament, New, p. a6. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. R. J., City Temple, London). NEW 
THEOLOGY SERMONS. C^nsistini; ol Twenty Ser- 
mons, most of which have not appeared elsewhere in print 
Large Crown Svo, cloih. ds. 

CHANNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. Including "The 
Perfect Life," with a Memoir. Centennial Edition. 410 
Edition. Cloth. 7*. td. 

CHEYNE (Prof. T. K.). BIBLE PROBLEMS AND 
THE NEW MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLU- 
TION. See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 

CHILD AND RELIGION. Edited by Thomas Stephens. B.A. 
See Crown Thcologinuil Library, p. ti. 

CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR), !^nd and greaüy Remed 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 31. 6rf. 
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CLARK (ARCHD. JAS.). DE SUCCESSIONE 
APOSTOLICA NEC WON MISSIONS ET 
JURISDICTIONE HIERARCHIC ANGLICANiE 
ET CATHOLICjE. 8vo. {Oearge/<nvfi, Guiana.) Qoth. 

21 J. 

SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH; or, Exposi- 
tion of the Apocalypse. Sewed, is- 

COIT (STANTON, Ph.D.). NATIONAL IDEALISM 
AND A STATE CHURCH. Dtmy 8vo. 400 pages. 

7i. 6i/. net. 

COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: 
in Ten Services for Morning; and Evening. 331110, 
cloth. iJ. 6/ Also in 8vo, cloth. 3^- 

CONWAYfMONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 

With tiumerous Portraits, a Tacsimile of the original MS. of the 
hymn, " Nearer, my God, to Thee," and Appendices. Crown 
8vo, half-vellunir paper sides. 51. 

CORNILL (Prof. CARL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Demy 8vo, cloth. loj. 61/. net. See Theological 

Traiishition Library, New Series, p. 3. 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsclie Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor, See Crovrii Theoloj^ical Library, 
p. 10. See alio Harnack, A., "Letter to Freuis. Jahr&iuAer," 
p. 18. 

DOBSCHÜTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, New Scries, p. 4. 

DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. aa. 

DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., 
late Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER AND 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

Ueoiy 8vo, cloth. loj. 6(/. 

" Th« book is Bot only Wrncd, but also [Cvertnt And apiritvit in ton«, and 
ought to ßod its «ray into thr lihiaiin of Uadrntt oi ill shade« of briicf, aa a 
ver>' Dolitble atinnpl lo lolvc one vf tlie most impoituit of New Testament 
prublemg."— Ciinj/iÄ« iVurJd. 

VIA, VERITAS, VITA. 5*r The Hibbert Lecturcs,p, 14. 

PHILO JUDiEUS. Seep. 39. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST— Continued 

ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as 
Private Meditations before a First Communion, and 

Edition, with a Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thorn. Printed 
with red lines. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, u. 

EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5« Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theo- 

logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

FARNELL (L. R.. D.Litt.). THE EVOLUTION OF 
RELIGION : An Anthropological Study. See Crown 

Theological Library, p. 12. 

FORMBY (Rev. C. W., M.A.). RE-CREATION: A 

New Aspect of Evolution. Crown Svo, doth. 5J. 

FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RE- 
CORDS. Svo, cloth. i$s. 

GILL (C). THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY, 
By Charles GilL 2nd Edition- With Dissertauona in answer 
to Criticism, 8vo, cloth, lai, 

THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. 

Translated from an Ethiopic MS. m the Bodleian Library, by 
the late Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The 
Text correctfid from his latest Notes by Charles Gilt. Re-issue;. 
8vOj cloth. 5*. 
HARNACK fADOLF). MONASTICISM : Its Ideals 
and History; and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Trans- 
lated into English by E. E. Kellet^ M.A., and F. H. Marseille, 
Ph.D,, M.A. Crown Svo, clod». 4s. 

" The leclne« impart to these old subjects a new and vivid mlerett which 
cannot bul win tliit fuUiFul version maay ftdmini^; readen." — Siotjman, 

"One miaht read all the ponderous volumes of Monlalemtiert withont 
obt&Lning eo cUu s view or so nn a judpncnc of thb immense »ubjcct u are 
oflctecl in these laininou« pages. . . . The Imnslaiion is excellent, and gives 
m Harnack in [utc and vigorciu» KnglUh." — Chtishan ll'ar.'J. 

LETTER to the "Prcussische Jahrbücher" on the 

German Emperor's Criticism of Prof. Delitzscb's 
Lectures on "Babel and Bible." Translated mio English 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 6^/. net. 

LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. See Crown Theological 

Librar}'. 

HISTORY OF DOGMA. 5« Theological Tranilation 

Library, Ntw Series, p. 5. 
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HARNACK (ADOLF), THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. 

See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 

• ■ WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 5« Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 6. j4/sa Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. See Saunders (T. B.), "Professor Haraack 
and his Oxford Critics," p. 25. 

EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 

FIRST THREE CENTURIES. See Theological 
Translation Library, p. 4. 

and HERRMANN (Dr. WILHELM). ESSAYS 

ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. Trandation edited by 
Maurice A. Canney, hi. A. See Crown Theological Library, 

^ 13- 

HATCH ^er. Dr.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES 
UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The 

Hibbert Lt^tures, p. 14. 

HAUSRATH (ProC A). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles. 
Translated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mrs 
Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 4sr. (Uniform with the 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) 

NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. Tlie Times of Jesus. 

See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for CIasse$: 

Genesis. 2nd Edition. i6mo, dotb. 11. 6d. 
_ PsfJms. 161DD, cloiK. ij. 

Iflt^^. ]6ino, clolh. Ix. 
Job. l6mo, cloth. II. 

HENSLOW (Rev. G.). THE ARGUMENT OF 
ADAPTATION ; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. 
8td, cloth. IS. 

SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS ; 

or, The Garden of God. Svu, cloth, jt. 

THE AT-ONE-MENT; or, The Gospel of Recon- 

cUiatiOD. Svo, cloth. If. 

THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF CHRISTS 

LIFE. 8vo, cloth. 5J. net. 

CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. Svo, 

cloth. IS. 

HERFORD (R.TRAVERS,B.A). CHRISTIANITY IN 
TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy Svo. cloih. i8j.net. 

14 Htarietts Street, Corent Gardeo, Loodon, W.C 
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CONTENTS :— Imroduction. Division 1. Passige» from 
the Rabbinical Literature: A. Pa&sages relating to Jesus. 
B. Passages relating to Mitiim, Miiiuth. Division U. General 
Ri:sulls. Appendix containing the Origiiuu Texts of the 
Passages translated. Indices. 

" H ii iMjLik (if he ii ri]{h( in hii identification of the Minim] bi ■ histofy of 

iudiDHinL- Chrislianily— the fint iEid«i>endent and compeleni history wrictCQ in 
.agVah. ^£x/)oitti>ry rim*!. 
" It muu become at oo» the stiuidiuci uuthority on il> subject." — Jl/art- 
ehisttr Guardian. 

" It it QU eimi^cratbn to say thai il will prove indispensable not only to 
•cbolais intcr«ned in Talmudic literikture, but to all wh» naAy ihe Ruhject of 
the cvajmelii^l tcadilion. Il will inlruduce the reader intu a new wutid — 
that of Jcurifth chunüht io (he centuiirs afier Christ.*' — Caiubridgt Hevifm. 

HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. Äf Theological TraniUtion 
Library, New Series, p. 6. 

FAITH AND MORALS. Set Cruwn Theological 

Library, p. ii. 

and HARNACK (ADOLF.). ESSAYS ON THE 

SOCIAL GOSPEL, See Crown TlH-<i!.igiiraI Library, p. 15. 

HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Re- 
lig:{on, Theology, and Philosophy. Kdited by L P. 
Jacks and G. Dawes Hicks. Vol. [. Royal 8va 856 pp. 
Vol. II. 864 pp. Vol. in, 865 pp. Vols. IV. and V., 
960 pp. cloth. Each 12;. 6^ net. Annual Subscnpuon, 
lor. post free. 

HOERNING (Dr. R.I. THE KARAITE MSS., 
BRITISH MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to via. 5) 
in Forty-two Autotype I'acsimiles, with a Transcription in 
ordinary Arabic type. Together with Descriptions and Colla- 
tion of that and five other MSS. of portions of the Hebrew 
Bible in Arabic cliaracteis in Che same Collection. Koyal 410, 
cloth^ gilt top. 30f. 

HUNTER (Rer. J., D.D.). THE COMING CHURCH. 
A Pica for a Church simply Cbristiaii. Cloth. 1 s. 6-/. net. 

JOHNSON ^EDWIN, M.A.), THE RISE OF 
CHRISTENDOM. IVmy 8vo, cloth, ^s. U. 

ANTIQUA MATER : A Study of Christian Origins. 

Crown 8vu. ckdh. 2J. dd. 

THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Demy 

8vo, cloth. 1 5*. net. 

JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). HVMNS OF DUTY 
AND FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. Svo^ 
cloth, and Edition, y. ^d. 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). CHANTS, PSALMS, 

AND CANTICLES. Scioctcd and Pointed for Chanting. 
iSnio, cloth. If. 6d. 

— ANTHEMS. With Indcjtes and References to the Music. 
i8mo, cloth- If. 3^. 

THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Together in 

I vol., cinth. 2S. 

— A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, 
with Addiliona! Frayers and Thanksgivings, iSmo, cloÄ. 
7S. 6d. With Chanis, in i vol. iSmo, cloth. 3J. 

KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Isratiiies, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Rfpriiited from the " Supplement to the Translation of 
the Old Testametit." By E. Kautzsch, Frofes.sor of Theology 
at the University of Halle. Edited hy the Author. Translated 
by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6j. 6d. 

"This English ir^nsbtion ■ . . ia likely to prove very acoepublc to 
all thuic students whu dnire lo sec For (hrmxclvci Ihc view Ukcn by Ibe 
' highei wllic» ' of the giowlh nf the OUl Ten tame ul.'' — Thi Guardiatt. 

" Di. Taylor has rendered a great service to the Knglish readcrt by 
hi8«»Mllert translation of ihii important work." — Brititk VVttkty. 

KEIM'S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. Su 

Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. Su 

KITTEL <R.). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. See 

Theological Translation Librar)*, New Scries, p. 6. 

KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
AND UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert 
Lcctiirrs, p. 14, 

THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL 

OF THE JEWISH STATE. -S« Theological Translation 
Library, Old Strics, p. 9. 

LAKE (Professor KIRSOPP). THE HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. Set Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 

LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LL.D.). HISTORY OF 
SACERDOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Third Edition. Thoroughly Äevised and 
Reset. 1 vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. 3 is. net. 
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LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN 
BIRTH OF CHRIST. Se< Crown Theological Library, 

p. lO. 

LODGE (Sir O.). LIFE AND MATTER: A Criticism 
of Professor Haeckel's "Riddle of the Universe," 

Fourth impression. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3J. 61/. net. 

MACAN (R, W.). THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 

MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE 
AND PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, 

cloth. 6j, 

MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RE- 
SURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. Crown Sro, 
stiff covers, 2*. net; superior cloth binding, 31. 

MARTI (KARL). RELIGION OF THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. 5« Crown Theological Library, p. I3. 

MARTINEAU {Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An 

Address. 8vu, sewed, u. 

"■^ — MODERN MATERIALISM : Its Attitude towards 

Theology. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed, is. 6*/. 

MERCER (Rt. Rev. J. EDWARD, D.D.). THE SOUL 
OF PROGRESS, lieing the First Series of Lectures to be 
known as Tht; Mourliouse Lectures. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.). HOW TO TEACH THE 
BIBLE, Slid Edition, thoioughly revised and reset. Crown 
8va, cloth. 31. dd. 

Sir Oliver Lodj^e quotes the book in an article in Conttmporary 
RevinVt and slates that the book contains many useful hints 
and much tnfomiatiuii. 

" The lectures urc mucked by much insight and moderation. The book 
is notable «lUo ioi its giocioui and nilturrd note, an<i for the quiet ppT»«»w«- 
ncts with which a levi^IutJuuary rcfuim b advocated."- — Sunday Stk^ 
C kraut, -ii. 

MONTEFIORE IC. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
S<e The Hibbcrt Lectures, p. 14. 

MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH'S COMMENTARY ON 

JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a BodlcUn 
MS., with a Translatioo and Notes, by S. R. Driver. Svo, 
sewed. 3*. 
MÜNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO). THE AMER- 

ICANS. Sff p. 30. ^_^_^_^__^^_^^ 
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NESTLE (E.). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEX- 
TUAL CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. Ste Theological Ttanslaiion Libraiy, New 
Series, p. 7, 

OTTO (R.). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. Set 

Crown Theological Library, p. 12, 

PERRIN (R. S.). THE EVOLUTION OF KNOW- 
LEDGE: A Review of Philosophy. Crowo 6to, cloth. 

6s. 

PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo, buckram. 
II. net. 

PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. 

A Study of tht Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. II. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 

Hibben Leciuies, p. 14. 

-PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christianity. See Theological Translation Lib- 
rary, Old Series, p. 9. 

- PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 

OF ITS HISTORY. Ac TlieoIoj-icariiansUtiün Library, 
Old Series, p. 9. 

-THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Significance and Value in the History 
of Relig^ion. Sie Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, lor. 6d. net. See Theological Translarion Library, New 
Series, p. 3. 

POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL THOUGHT IN 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 8vo, cloih. los. 64. 

'PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological TiansUlion Library, Old 
Series, p. 9. 

RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS. THOUGHT. AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
.S^ Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
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RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbeii Lectures, p. 15, 

R^VILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, commonly 
called the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Trans- 
lated from the French. Crown Svo, cloth, u. 6d. 

RtVILLE (A.). ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU, at« Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 

PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 
p. 9. 

RfeVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 10. 

See .1I30 Sabatier's " Religions of Authority and Religion of the 

Spirit," p. 4, 

RIX (HERBERT). TENT AND TESTAMENT. A 
Camping Tour in Palestine, with some Notes on Scrit'lure Sites. 
Witli6i Illustrations, Kronti«piece,and Maps. Dcmj 8yo, cloth. 
&s. 6J. net. 

"His iiKrraiivc of travel ii that of an intelticent ■.[)<) well-lnfonned 
tiftvcllcf who «cut witlioul prcpussrtsiuni aiid wu Tiotb able and willinf; to 
weigh rviijmcr. ... Mr Rix'i contcibution ts one that mwil he tiken into 
acDuunt."— .S/((/a/ffr. 

"The resii3( h a thoughlful, well-wtitlen. erea learned work, &r from 
the vain ontponring« of the tauriit. The niiriative, though heavily chttTg«! 
with inrormation, ii wonderfully uncmbarni&cd, and the wotd-piclurea which 
abound ate true to life." — jftJintJtuni, 

RIX. SERMONS, ESSAYS, AND ADDRESSES. 
With Introduction by Kev. P, H. Wickstecd, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 

ROBINSON fALEX., M.A., B.D.V A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT, and 

Edition. Revised and panly ce-writieii. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

51. net. 

OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOS- 

PEL. A Skelcli. CrowLi gvo, clotii. 31. 6rf. 

SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF 
AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE 

SPIRIT. With a Memoir by Professor J. Rcvillc. Ä» 
Tlieologtcal Translation Librarj-, New ScriL-s, p. 4. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 

ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELI- 
GION AND MODERN CULTURE. See Crown 
Theologiral Library, p. 11. 

SADLER /Rev. Dr.). PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 

WORSHIP. Crowii Svo, cloth. 35. bd. 
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SADLER (Rev. Dr.). CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and 

Compiled. iSmo, doth. is. 6d. 

SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
I J. 6ä. net. 

" It gives thoughtful und acutely r«asonrd *apport to the gml hUtoiicnl 
Itodent of Chmlianity who icnrrtcnts Hi-rlm in thmUigy a^';iini( the pig- 
lailed oppo&itiuii which Oxfprd (im uflereii lu hi« leainins. A spiiiled pirce 
of contnvcrüal wniia^, it cannot but prcrvc itiroulating to rcadc» interested 
in modem divmily, no matter to which tide of the deb«te their private pre- 
poneiüiani iticlinc (hem,"— iVötiJjra«. 

" h[r. Saunders write» with subriety and with a knowledg« of the pcnnts 
at isauc. Reaxler« of ' üainack and his Critics' will do well to read bis 
corameotfc" — Ske^ttd Baity TtUgrapk. 

SAVAGE (M. J.). BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 

Hvo, clolh. ^i. dd. 

SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 

ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. See Hibbert Ucture«, 

P- '5- 
SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 

AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological 

Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 

SCHUBERT (HANS VON). CHURCH HISTORY. 

Siv Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 3, 

SCOTT (Rev. E. F., M.A.). THE APOLOGETIC OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. See Crown Theological 
IJbrary, p. 13. 

SCULLARD (Rev. H. H., M.A., D.D.). EARLY 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN THE WEST, from 
Clement to Ambrose. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 

SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). THE SIXTH 
BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF 
SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the 
Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibjs. Edited and 
translated by E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. 
(Translation), Part 1. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, ^is. net. Vol. I. 
(Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2. » vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 42J, net .V« Text and Translation Society, p. 38. 

SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Ap- 
pendix on tiie Hebrew Chronology. 5th ElIiuoii. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4J. 6d. 

CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED 

ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 2nd Edition, ismo, cloth, ts. 6ä. 
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SMITH (MARTIN R). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT _ 
MY CHILDREN, and Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, fl 
cloth. 3*. 6d. " 

SODEN (H. von, D.D.). THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Ses Crown Theological Library, p. xs. 

THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Echiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion and TransiatioDs of the Ethiopic, Aiabic. and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix — a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text iSJr. net. 

TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to 
the First Tiiree. and Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5*. 

TAYLOR (Rev. C). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH 
IN ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITER- 
ALLY INTERPRETED. 8vo, doih. 31. 

TAYLOR (Rev. Dr JX THE MASSORETIC TEXT 
AND THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 51. 

S<e a/so Kautzsch, "Outline," p. at. 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in 
Substance from the Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship, with a few Additional Prayers for Particular 
Days. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or 33010, cloth, is. 

SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Speciaf 

Collects. 8vo, cloth, jj. ; or ssmo, cloth, 11. 6J. 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, doth. u. 6rf. f 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 

8vo, cloth, 2t. 

TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF <C.U 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GREECE. 3 vols. 81 
70J. net. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.V.i 

THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK.J 

Arranged in parallel columns. 2Dd Edition, Kevised. Crowz 
8vo, cloth. 3^. 6d. net. 

THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A FREE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1^. 6*^. net. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST-Continued. 

UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Uibbcrl Lectures, p. 15. 

VICKERS a). THE REAL JESUS : A Review of His 
Life, Character, and Death, from a Jewish Stand- 
point. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



-THE CRUCIFIXION 

cloth. 3*. 61/. 



MYSTERY. Crown 8vo. 



VOVSEY (Rev. C). THE SLING AND THE STONE. 

Vol. Vni. On the Ixjrd's Prayer. 8vo, cloth. 35. 6rf. VoL LX. 
The Fatherhood of God. Sermon on Ihc Mount, elc. 8vo, 
cloth. TS. 6ä. Vol. X, ReveUtioo tested on Moral Grounds, 
etc. Svo, cloth. ID5, 61/. 

THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL 

THEOLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 3^. 6a. 



-THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK, 
cloth. 3 J. 6d. 



3rd Edition. lamo, 



WEIRrT. H., 3.D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Gtasgoir. and Edition, with 
Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6j. 

WEIZSÄCKER (C. VON). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

3 vols. Ste Theological TFanslation Library, New Series, 
p. 7. 

WERNLE (PAUL), THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. Svo. Stt Theological TruislatioD 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 

' WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with 

y"^ "cial Reference to the Position and Pros- 
:s of the Modem School of Theology, A Report 
;nted to the Hibtiert Trustees, and published by their 
:tion. Svo, sewed- 
1 
I 
a 
: 
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WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: 
Confessioas of a Preacher. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 10. 

14 Henrietta Street, Corent Ganlen, Loodon, W.C. 




WRIGHT fRev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a criLically revised Texi, various 
Keadtngä, and Grammatical and Criucal Notes. Demy 8to. 
3J. bit. 

BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a 

cmitially revised Text, various Readings, includiog a nev 
CoHaLion oi Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Granimalical 
and Critical Commentary ; to which is appended the CUaldee 
Targum. Uemy 8vo. js. 6if. 



DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy 8to, 

cloth, p. 6rf. 

DANIEL AND ITS CRITICS: A Critical and 

Grammatical Commentary, with Appendix. IJemy ovo, 
clüth, js. 6(/, 

WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. 

A new- cntically renscd Translation, with Essays on Scansion, 
Date, etc. Svo, cloth. 6s. 



WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Lost 

Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen's College, 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen's College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
" A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job." 8»o, art 
linen, "js. 6d. 

WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), Edited by. and Dr. S. A. 
HIRSCH. A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB. From a Hebrew MS. in the university Library, 
Cambridge. Med. Svo, cloth. 2ts. net. 
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ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE | 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Set Theological TrausU- 
tioQ Libiary, Old Scries, p. 9. 
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II. Philosophy, Psychology. 

BACON (ROGER), THE "OPUS MAJUS" OF. 

Edited, with Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry 
Bridges, Fcilow of Royal Collefic of Physicians, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College. Complete in 3 vols^ 31J. 6rf. ; Vol. III. sold 
separately, 7/. 6d. 

BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF AN- 
ARCHY AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 
8vo, parchment 51. 

THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 5*. 

THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 

Crown 8vo, parchment 41. 

COLLINS (F. HX AN EPITOME OF THE SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. 
Wilh a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 51h Edition. The Syn- 
thetic Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. 21s, 

DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDÄUS; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Com- 

pletioiL By James Dmmmünd, LLJ)., Principal of Man- 
chester New College, Oxford. 2 vola. 8ro, cloth, a is. 

HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERI- 
ENCE. An Addre&s delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 
8to, sewed 3S. 

— THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Address. 8vo, sewed, is. 

LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or,The Ethics 
of Reason. Sy Scoius Novanti^us. and Edition. Svo, 
cloth, 6j. 

METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return 

to Dualism, and Edition. Cro»n 8vo, cloth. &j. 

LODGE (Sir O.). LIFE AND MATTER. See Religion, 

h p- >2. 

MACKENZIE ^MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITI- 
CAL DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of 
(Money as the measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, 
viewed from the Principles of Natural Philusophy and Juris- 
prudence^ io refutation of Economic Dojpias. Demy Svo, 
cloth, las. 6ii. 

14 Hotrietta Street, Coreot G«den, Loaded, W.C 
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MÜNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University). THE AMERICANS. Trans- 
lated by Eilwin B. Holt, Fh.D., Insiructur at Harvard Uni- ^ 
versity. Royal 8vo, cloth. 13S. 6d. net ^ 

PERRIN (R. S.). EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE 
(THE): A Review of Philosophy. 5« Religion, p. 23. 

PIKLER (JUL.). THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part L 

Svo, doth. 4J, 61/, 

PROCEEDINGS OFTHE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Proceedings. Vol I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. Hvo. 
I2J. Discontinued aftei Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part 
separately. Vol. I. No. i, 21. 6rf. ; No, 1, 21. 6d. ; No. 3, 
Part I, II. 6d.; Part 2, 3s.; No. 4, Part r, is. 6</.; Part a, 
3S. Vol. IL No. I, Part i, is. 6ä.; Part 2, at.; No. », 
Part I, If. 6J.; Part 2, at.; No. 3, Part 1, si.; Part 2, a$. 
Vol. III. Part I, as. 6tl.; Part a, as. NEW SERIES, Vols. 
I.-VII. Demy 8vo, buckram, each los. 6a. net. 
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SALEEBY {C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). INDIVIDUALISM 
AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, cloth, »s. 

SCHURMAN fj. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. Svo, cloth, y. 

THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. 

Crown SvQ, cloth. 51. 

SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES 
FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORY. Vols, I.-VI., each 4/. ad. net. 

SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.). THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SYMBOLIC LOGIC. A Critical Historical Study 
of the Logicai Calculus. Crown Svo, cloih. 55. net. 

From the C^nUnts, 

Symbols as representing Terms and as representing Pro- 
positions — Symbols of Operation — The Process of Solution — 
Concerning a Calculus Uosed on Intension — ^The Doctrines of 
Jcvons and of Mr MacColi — Later Logical Doctrines — The 
Utility of Symbolic Logic. 

" Its style is smoolh, piraiani, anti \\\t^i\.'*^Af^emieum. 

SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for erery day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 
Svo, cloth gift. 51. net. 

14 K«nrictta Street, CoTcnt Garden, London, W.C. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
3 vols. Demy 8vo. With Portmils. Green buckram, gilt top. 
aSs. neu 

*' II i* not too much to t»y thai wc cloie this book, the mnsit mtereiltng, 
and eetuiiily one uf the tuoH impoiiant we Iiaue ever üpeiieil, feeluij; belter, 
wiKt, and humtilcr fgr hnvlnt; thus luuiily retd il." — Aradimy. 

" I( is it tx>uk for *,\\ men »nd for all lime. In its pages the thinker may 
tnice. step by siep, the sj-nihcs» of Ej'tilhtlic philosophy. IIcic the poet 
will find not only a worthy In-tpi ration, hut a po^ibly nurpriMng vein of 
Syiiipulhy. TLe ilatcHiTiaii, thi' iiivcnloi, Itic liltcnieui, the man of ih'Cciry, 
and the man of practice will finJ alike, within the covers of these two 
massive volumes, tn almust in exhaustible ircsuuty of uilcicst Bud coDstnictive 
thought. There is suggestion and litsi ruction for all the world, and an 
almoil indefinable fasciiiRtioa— whether it be due to the mere inlrinilc 
beauty of the picture itself, nr to the dignity of its exeaition, or to the Mnse 
of its almost Inboiioiis faithfulness, oi tu the combined ailracttoo of all 
three." — Stjame/t Gautle, 



-A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 

Vol. 1. FIRST PRINCIPLES. With «n Appendix and a Portiait. 
Finally levUed, New Edition, lari:e crown 8vo, cloth. 71. ^. 

Vol». II. and III. THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGV. £tb 

Tiiouund. Sni, doth. Revised and greatly enlarijed. Vols. I. and It, 
lis, each. 

VoU. IV. and V. THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sth Thousand. 2 voLa. 8vo, cloth. 361. 

Vol VL THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol I. 
I, The Data of Sociology ; I'.itt S, The Indiiciions of Sociolopy ; 
Part 3, Dumcstic Inititutions. 4th Thooaandj revised and enlarged, qto, 
cloth. SIX. 

Vol. Vn. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. IL 
Fart 4, Ccieiiiunial IruiitutioDs ; Put J, IVililiod In>titiitioQ>. 3rd 
Thoiuand. 8vo, cloth, lis. 

Vol VIIL THE PRINCIPLES OP SOCIOLOGY. Vol III. 

Part 6, E>:clc»iaslical Institutions ; Part 7, Profcsiiunal Irutilotions ; hit S, 
Industrial tutilutiom. and Thouund. Svo, cloth. t6r. 

VtA. IX. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS, VoU I. Pan i, 

The Data of Ethic« ; Part 3, Tbc Inciuclions of Elhi» ; Fkrt 3, The Ethics 
of IniiiWdual Life, and Th>.»iMnd. bvo, doth. (Jr. 

VoL X THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. IL Part 4. 
Jtvtice: Put 5, NckhIivc Bene6cence; Part 6, PosiÜTe Benefiecaec; 
Appmaioca. Demy Svo, doth, \xs. td. 
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AlsQ to de had separately : 

SPENCER (HERBERT). DATA OF ETHICS. Rewt^ 

uniTorm wich popular edition of "First Principles." Suwod, 
3s. 6J. net.; cioth, gj. net. 

JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics" 1 

jiid Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Other Works. 

THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Editjoo] 

[2tst thousand), with a rt;stscripL 8vo, cloth. lOf. (ui. 

DATA OF ETHICS. Small Demy 8vo, cloth, y. net. \\ 

sewed, ss. dd. net. 

EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 

Cheap Edition. Entirely reset. 46th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 3J. Sd. 

ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A 

new Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. Svo, 
cloth. (Each \os.) 30*. 

SOCIAL STATICS, Abridged and revised, together withi 

"The Man v. The State." 8vo, cloth. loi 

VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in library binding.] 

Demy 8vo, clolli. Enlarged Edition. 6j. 

FACTS AND COMMENTS. D«iny Svo, cloth. 6x. 

THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand 

Sewed. \i. 

A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 

Sewed, td. I 

REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sew«l. (,d. 

DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or, Groups of Soci- 
ological Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of M.Adras, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier, 
Folio, boards. 



No. I. EazWuh. ttt. 

No. a. Ancient American Races. i6j, 

Nu. 3. Lowest Kaccs, Negiitto Races, PolyacaUn». 

No. 4. African Races. 16/. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races, tii. 

No. 6, American Races. iS/. 

No, 7. Hebrews and Ph>oentciaiis. 2lj. 

No. Ü. The Preocti Civilisation. 30^. 

New volumes in preparalion. 



14 Henrietta Street, Coreut Gaiden, London, W.C 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F. H.). AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Howard Collins. Being a Digest of Mr Hcrberi 
Spencer's Works. 5th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy 
Completed. With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8to, doth. 

»IS. 

DREY (S.). HERBERT SPENCER'S THEORY 

OF RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 
Svo, sewed, tt. 

A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM 

THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, 
sewed, u. 

SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land. Van Vloten. 
and Kuno Fischer, and liy E. Renan. Ediled by Professoi 
Knight, of St Andrews. Crown Svoj cloth. 5*. 

STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. 4^. 2ti. each net. Vol. 
I. 1893-93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 134 pages. Vol. III. 
1895, 110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages, Vol V. 1897, 
105 pages. Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 

WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY. Transtated, with the cooperatiün of the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wt-slt-yan 
Unirersicy. 3rd Enlarged Editioa Demy 8vo, cloth. &r. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, and 
History. 

ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALA- 
YUDHA. A Sansknt Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edite<J, with a 
Saiiikril-English Glossary (rSo pp.), by Dr. T. AufrechL 8vo, 
doth. (Published at tSs.) lor. 

AVESTI, PAHLAVI. and ANCIENT PERSIAN 
STUDIES in Honour of the late SHAMS -UL- 
ULAMA DASTUR PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI 
SANJANA, M.A., Ph.D, Paper cover, i2j. W.na.; clotli, 
I jr. 6d. net, 

BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTO- 
MATHY AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca 
cum Lexico). 3 vols in i. &vo, clotb boards. 71. 6d, 
I. Chrestomathia, st;parately. Sewed. 3*. 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbcrt Lectures, p. 14. 

DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. 

With Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Trans- 
lated by the Rct. Piof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 151. ^ 

THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE ™ 

LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH, Demy Svo, 
cloth. 4J-. 

BABEL AND BIBLE. Set Crown Theological Library, 

p. 10. 

DILLMANN (A.). ETHIOPIC GRAMMAR. Translated 
from C Jlejold's Second German Edition. By Rev. J. A. 
Crichton, D.D., with Index of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. 
I vol., Royal 8vo. 251. neL 

DtPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddbist Historical Record in 
the Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, 
by Dr. H. Oldcnbt-i^;. 8vo, clotii. 2ts. 

The " [ItpftTanm" is the mwt ancient hiitorical work of theCeylaoMe; 
it conltiiiu au accuunl uf t)ic ccclaiuticA] liistoiy of ihc Uoddhist Chniäi, 
or the coneeTsion of the CeyloDoe to the Buddhist Eütb, sod of the Kncicat 
htitory of CeyloD. 

ERMAN'S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Prufci^sor Krtnan's supcrn.sion, by j. H. Breasted, Professor 
of Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown iva, 
cloth. I 8j. 

14 Heniietta Sttvet, Connt Garden, Loadoo, W.C 
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EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 

With 4to Tahiti of Assyrian Inscnptiuiis. Svo, cloth, jf. 

FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.). A MOSLEM 

PRESENT. Part I-, containing the famous poem of 
Al-Busaree. With an English Version and Notes. Svo, doth. 41. 

AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 

POETRY, with special reference to the Seven 
Suspended Poems. Svo, sewed, 41/. 

FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols. 8, 9, and 11, p. 46. 

FRANKFURTER (Dr. O.). HANDBOOK OF PALI: 
Being an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomatby, and 
a Glossary. Svo, cloth. 161. 

FUERST (Dr. JUL.). HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5th 
Edition, improved and enlarged. Translated by Rev. Dr. 
11 Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo, cloth. 3is. 

I HARDY <R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM 

I IN ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated 

K from Singhalese MSS. znd Edition, with a complete Indei 

W and Glossary. Svo, cloth, sis. 

• 
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HEBREW TEXTS. Urge type. t6mo, cloth. 

Genesi«. (snd Edition. Ba« and DditzKh'i Teit.) Ix. 6i. 

Psalms. 

Job. I.-- 

laaUh. 



If. 



If. 



KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO 
BIBLICAL HEBREW, presenting Graduated In- 
struction in the Language of the Old Testament. 
By James Kennedy, B.D.. Acting Librarian in the New Collie, 
and one of the additional Examiners in Divinity at the Univer. 
sity, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth, lax. 



- STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy Svo. 

cloth. 51. 



LYALL fC. J., M.A., K.C.I.E.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PR«:-ISLAMIC. Translations, 
with an Introducuon and Notes. Fcap. 4to, cloth, to;. 6d. 

14 Henrietta Street, Corcnt Cardeo, London, UT.C 
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MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yelmda ben Sheloraoh 
Alcliarizi. Edued from the MS. in the fiocUeian Library, bj ■ 
Thomas Chenery, M.A. 8vo, doth. jj. 

MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogrues between 
King Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. 

The Pali Text, edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 
IIJ. See oho •'Pali Miscellany." 

MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH'S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. See ^. 2j. 

MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE ^Assyrian- 
English— German). By W. Muss-Arnolt. Completed in 
19 parts. Each 51. net. ; 01 bound in a vols., ^^5 net. , 

NEW HEBREW SCHOOL OF POETS OF THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts, witb 
Intmduclion, Notes, and Dictionary. Edited by H. Drody, 
Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod (Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D.. 
Proressor in Oldenburg (Grand Duchy). English Translation 
of the Introduction, etc., by Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 7/. 6a. 
net, 

NÖLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Strassburg). COM- 
PENDIOUS SYRIAC GRAMMAR. With a Table of 
Characters by Julius Euting. Translated (with the sanction of 
the author) from the second and improved German Edition by 
Rev. James A. Crichcon, D.D. Royal 8vo. iSx. net. 

DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 

CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MÜLLER. 

Crown ävo, cloth, "ji. td. 

NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to] 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and.| 
Babylonia. Vols. I, to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28;. 

OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his' 
Doctrine, his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldcnbcrg, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey,, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth gilt. r8j. 1 

PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The 
Introductory Part oi the Milanda Panho, with an English 
Translation and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4;. 

t4 Henrietta Street, Coreat Garden, Loadoo, W.C 
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PLATTS a. T.). A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.). 
Teach« of Persian in the University of Oxfo«! ; late Inspector 
of Schools in the Central Piovinces of India. Part I. Acadence. 
Broad crown Svo. lor. 6^. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE 
RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. Ser Hihbert 
Lcciures, p. 15. 

SADL THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF 
SHAIK SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the 
Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, doch. t$s. 

SAYCE <Prof. A H.). LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGIONS OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND 
SYRIA. See llic Hibbcit Lccluies, p. 15. 

SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. Ste 

Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 

SHIHAB AL din. FUTOH AL-HABASHAH; or 
The Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinib al Uin Ahmad 
B. 'Abd al K.idir B. Sälim B. 'Uthman. Edited, from an 
Arat>ic MS., by S. Arthur Strong. Fart I. Svo, sewed. 
3J. net, 

SOCIN (Dr. A). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, 
Literature, Exercises, and Glossary. :nd Edition. 7'ranslatcd 
from the 3rd German Edition by the Re?. Prot A. R. S. 
Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8j. 6d. 



-KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN 
EXERCISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. Sewed. 
u. U. 



SÖREN3EN fS.. Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX 
TO THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA 
With short eJ!planatiüns. Royal 410, in twelve paiis, which are 
uot sold separately, at js. 6ä. per part net Parts I. and III. aom 
reidy. 

STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Honier, M.A. 
Sec p. «6. 




TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Estabtishea 

for the ptirpoie of editing and tramlaiing OrienitU Texts chi^y 
preitrvtd in tht Britiih Mmeum, 

Voiumts already issued — 

THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, 

in the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. 
Edited and transLiced by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. 
Text, Pans I. and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts L and 
IT. 84J. net. 

THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Kdited 
and Iranslated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Cnim. iif. net. 

A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 

Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by \V. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. ais. net 



I 



TURPIE (Dr. D. McC). MANUAL OF THE 
CHALDEE LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the 
biUica) Chaldee and of the Targums, and a Chtcstomatby, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cloth, ys. 

VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the principal Buddhist 
Holy Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 5 
vols. 8vo, cloth, iiach au. 

WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE 
RIGVEDA: An Essay. Sv», cloth. 5.;. 



14 Hwrietta Street. Covent Garden, Loodoo, W.C 
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IV. Modern Languages and Literature. 

A aimpleU list of Messrs. WiUiaPU &' Norgai^s £Ju(ationaI J\bii- 
cations om Modem Languages may bt had on application. 



ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 
NOVELS. Edited, with short Not«, by J. T- W. 
Pcrowne, M.A- 

Thu aerus is equally wi:ll «dapCed for general rading, and for thoie 
preparing for (he Army, Oxforrf dnd Cambriiige Ctrtißoitn, anJ oiher 
Exainiiuiion^— in fact, for nil who whh lu keep up oi improve Ihdi 
French and German. The noies are as condh« aa pi»sil>le, with an 
Occa^ianjtl ctynio-lta^ <jr iUustcatiua to aujst Uic iiieniLiiy. The lioolcf 
selected lieiitg by lecent oi living authorej arc adapted for the study of 
QUKi modem French and Gemian. 

LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc Prosper Merimie, 
3 J. (id. 

"A book mote admirably suited to its purpose could nol be dewed. 
The Kditois deserve to be cong rat ida text." — /i/asiotutl O^ervtr. 

VAILLANTE. Jacqties Vincent, jj. 6d. 

"The books are well got up, and in VaillanU ao euellent ch^cehu 
■been made. "- ÜHOrdian. 

AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZAR- 

ENA DANTL Johannes v. DcwaU. y. 

"Well prinled, weit bijund, and ani»oialeJ just sufficiently to make tht 
reidins of ibem sure as well as easy." — HdtKotional 7^m*s, 

CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet 2* 6rf. 

"These siuries ate mainly culled fiom a i^eiies ca1!c<) Conns dn Lundi, 
originally conltibuted by iheir author to the fi)^ro. Wtittcn at fever heal 
imnirdialrly after the great 1870 war, they »how Daudet"* power in niany 
wa)^ al its hi){hcsC. . . . We Iherefor« do more than rcantimcnd— we 
ur{^ all readeix nf yreivch to get the stories In some form, and the present 
one is bulh f[iK>d and cheap" — Tkt S<ho»lmaHtr. 

ERZÄHLUNGEN. E. Höfer. y, 

" The series ha« brought Essditatitig eiamples of fiction ander the eyes ol 
EoüUsh reader« in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military 
flavour, they aie models of style." — Scotsman. 



BAYLDON (Rer. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR An 
Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
Sto, cloth, ts. 6d. 

14 Hcniiett« Street, Coreut Gardeo, Loodoo, W.C 



BOlELLE (JAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION 
THROUGH LORD MACAULAY'S ENGLISH. 
Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introductiati, by the late James 
BoicIIe, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officier d'Academie, Senior French 
Master, Diilwich College, etc etc Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. L 
Frederick the Great 3J. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. sj. 
Vol. III. LordCLive. y. 

See Victor Hugo, "Les Miserables" and " Notre Dame." 

DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

With Notes and Tablles. For the use of Naval Officers and 
Naval Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. Britannia, 
Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7/. dd. net. 

EUGENE'S STUDENT'S COMPARATIVE GRAM- 
MAR OF THE FRENCH J-ANGUAGE, with an 
Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. For 
the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eugtne- 
Fasnacht, late French Master, Westminster School. 23rd 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 51.; 01 
separately. Grammar, 3/. ; Exercises, as. ^d. 

GOETHE (W, v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS. Su Educa- 
tional Catalogue. 

HAGMANN (J. G., Ph.D.). REFORM IN PRIMARY 

EDUCATION. Translated from Second German Edition 
by R. H. Koar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A. Czowa 
8vo, cloth, aj. 6d. net. 

HOGAN (E.). OATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN, 

With Preface, Translation, and Indices ; also a Treatise on 
Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index 
Vocabuloruui of Zeuss's "Grammatica Celtica." Todd l^ecture 
Series, Vol IV. 8vo, sewed. 3J. 6rf. 

THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS 

AIDS TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF 
IRISH TEXTS AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J. 
F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy's Todd Professor 
Celtic Languages. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. V. ai. 6d. 

THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 

AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. 
BREAC. Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. 
Todd Lecture Series, Vol. VI. 21. 6rf. 

HUGO {VICTOR}. LES MISfeRABLES: Les Prin- 
cipaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. 
Boielle. 2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. Each 3/. 6a, 

- . ^ 

14 Henrietta Street, Corcnt Garden, Loadoo, W.C 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 

Adapted for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late 
J. Boiellc s Tols. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 31. 

LEABHAR BREAC. The " Speckled Boot." otherwise styled 
"The Great hook of Dun Doighre": a Cüilection of ?ieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. " The oldest and best Iri&h MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved " {G. Petrie). Now first published, 
from the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy's Library. 
In imperial folio, on toned paper. Id one vol., half-calf, ^4, 4J. 
(300 ropies only printed.) 

LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about A.D. iiooj 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments — not 
ecclesiastical — of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the orifiinal in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Aca<lemy, with account of the Manuscript, description of ita 
contents, indux, and facsimiles in colours. In folio, on toned 
paper, half-calf. ^^3, 31. (200 copies only printed.) 

LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religions Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown Sto, cloth extra, tcs. ^d. 

LODGE (Sir O.). SCHOOL TEACHING AND 

SCHOOL REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on 
School Curricula and Methods, delivered to Secondary 
Teachers and Teachers in Training at Birmingham during 
February 1905. ji. 

" The woik of a sensibl« iconoclul, who does not poll down for the 
lake of mere destruction, but U aniiMii to s«I up somcthiiig moie woithj ta 
pUce of the nicdiiCTAlisDi he i.tta<:kL" — Ouiiooi. 

" Let me commeDd ttLis wise «olnme not only to tear.Kns but to ftll cm- 
C«TOed in nalional education. And espedally to Ibe politician. Half an hour 
with Sir Otivn Lodge would m&ke him teall^e th«t thetc an* problems on th« 
inner side of the school door not dreamt of in hii piiilosophy — vruuLd nuike 
hini f«l thai the more he knows of these ihe better will he be able wisely to 
handle those others sbwut which he b glibly talking every d«y.''=-I>r 
Macxahaka in the Daily CAtwtüü, 

MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Gramtnar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4s. net 
See aho Williams. 

NIBELUNGENLIED. "The Fall of the Nibelungens,"other- 
wibe "The Book of Kricmhild." An English Translation by 
W. N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth, 5J. 

14 Henrietta Street, Coreat Garden, Loadiw, W.C 




O'GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (I- 

XXXI,). A Colleclion of Taltfs in Irish, wilii Kxuacls illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited frum MSS. and translated. 
a vols. Royal Svo, cloth. 43J. Or separately, VoL I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol. sis, 

OORDT a. H. VAN, B.A.), CAPE DUTCH. Phrases 

and DialL^ues, witli Translations, pieceded by sboit Grajuoiatical 
Notes. Crown Svo, cloth, ss. öä. net 

PHILLIPPS (V., B.A.)- A SHORT SKETCH OF 

GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh, 
and Edition, revised. Pott Svo, cloth, is. 

ROGET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 

FRENCH. History, Ommumr, Chn^stuuiatby, and Glossary, 
and Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, bs. 

FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, 

LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candi- 
dates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
the various Universities Local Examinations, and the Anu; 
Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. 5/. 

See also Voltaire. 

ROSING <S.>. ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. 

New Edition. Large 8vo, sirongly bound, half-roan. iir. 6d. 

SCHILLER (F. VON). THE BALLADS AND 
SHORTER POEMS. Translated into English Verse 
by Gilbert Clark. Fcap. Svo, cloth. %s. 

- — ANNOTATED TEXTS. Set Educaüonal CaUlogue. 
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SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM 
THE GERMAN OF EBEL, With an Iiiuoduction on 
the Roois, Steins, and Dcnvaiivcs, and on Case-endings of 
Nouns in the hido-European Lan^ua^jcs. Svo, cloth. lor. 

TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 

Vol. 1. Put t. MESCA ULAD ; or, Th« Intoncatioiu of the 
Ultonians. libh Tcul, with Tiansktion mtd HoXti, by W. H. Kennay. 
Svo, icwcd. u. t}d. 

Vol II. LEABHAR BREAC, PASSIONS AND HOMILIES 

FROM. Irish Teil, Tianslaliun, and GluHiuy, with L«ctijre od Iiiill 
I.eKUM)graph)', by Dr. R. Aikinson. Svo, cloth. P&rt i, pac^ t-)4, out 
of ptiat. Fart 2. t>agM 35-95^> ^■ 

14 Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, Lolldot^ W.C 
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TODD LECTURE SERIES— Continued. 

Vol. III. THE CODEX PALATINO-VATICANUS. Kc 83a 
TesU, Tmutalians, an<) Indicct, by 1). MuCanhy, u.U. Svo, sewed, 
a/. 6d. 

Vd. IV. CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. WiA Prcl»ce, 
Tran.tlaiinn, Indire% n. Tteaiir.e on Iri^h Neatcr Sutiatan tires, and a Su[;pl«- 
in<^nt to ihc Index Vöcabulucuin of Zcuss'i " Granmtaiicft Cetttcm." By B. 
Hogan. fivo, sewed, y. fwi'. 

Vol. V. THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS AND 
THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTIONARY. Uy 

Edmund Ilggan, S.J.. F.R.U.I.. M.R.I. A,, Koyui Irisb Acadcmys Todd 
Piofessoi ol the Celtic Languiges. 21. 6ii. 

Vol. VI. THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. Alpha- 
betical Index of Irish Kemer Subüantives. By Fdmund Mogan, S J., 
F.K.U.L, M.K.I.A., Rgyal Iti&b AcAclcmy's Todd PcutciKM ul tlie Celtic 
Lsngiu^n, 3;. bd. 

VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, 
Terreros and Salva. Spanish-Koglish and English Si>anish. 
1279 pp., triple columns, a vols, in i. Imp. 8vo, cluth. 241. 

VIGA GLUMS SAGA Translated from the Icelandic, with 
Nolcs and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bait. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. 5J. 

WEISSE (T. H.). SYSTEMATIC CONVERSA- 
TIONAL EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING 
INTO GERMAN, adapted to his Grammar. Npw 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Key, 5J. net.) 31. 6*/. 

A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN IDIOMS : being 

a Collection of the Idioms mo&t in use. With Examina- 
tion Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 

WERNER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Wemer and 
G. Hunt. i6mo, cloth, is. td. 

" Wc moir eordl&lly tecommend this book to tnyon« Koioe <»( to «etil« 
in South Africa. . . . Tbc dialogues and exenise« are adminbly planned." 
— Rt/vrmtr. 

" To liwe outward bound such a book is tute to be uaduL"— AikAio/ 
Tiacher. 

WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L.» D.C.L.). A 
DICTIONARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND 

LANGUAGE. 41h Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. 
Bishop \V. L. Williams, with numerous additions and corrections. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 



-LESSONS IN MAORI, 
cloth. 3J. 



3rd EditioD. Fcap. Svo, 



14 Heorietta Street, Covent Gatden, London, W.C 



YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces 
(Prose aod Verse) in the Irish Language, in pari compiled at 
the end of the Fourteenth Century; now for the first time 
published from the original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity 
CoHegc Dublin, by tlie Royal Irish Academy. With Introduc- 
tion, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 
30 and 468 pp. (Royal Irish Academy s Irish facsimiles.) 
Large post fulii^ 1896, half-roan, Roxburgh«^ cloth sides. 

ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTION- 
ARY. Svo, cloth. 6s. ueL 

ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or. The Greek Lang:uage of the Present 
Day. L The Elementary Metiiod. Crown Svo, cloth. 5J; 



14 Henrietta Street, Corcnt Garden, Loadgo, W.C 





V. Science. 

MEDICINE— CHEMISTRY— BOTANY— ZOOLOGY- 
MATHEMATICS. 

ANNETT(H. E.,M.D.,D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., and J. H. ELLIOTT, M.D., Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA C190O). Part I. Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). lor. (>d. Part H. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Mt^nnoir IV.). 
Out of print itparatefy, but is iönlained in the Thampsän- Yates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol IV., Part J. Price 20s. 

BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A.. M.D., F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 815 Illus- 
trations from Photomicrographs. Ruyal 8vo, cloth. 31^. (tä. 

BENEDICT (P.E., Ph.D.). ELEMENTARY ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. Small 8vo. Pages vi + 82. 15 Illustrations. 
4J. 6d. net. 

BERGEY (D. G.). HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL 
HYGIENE. Small 8vo. Pag<!S v+ 164. 6s. bd. net. 

BERGMANN (Prof. E. von, M.D.). A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. Edited by WUUam T. Bull, 
M.D. In live Imperial Svo volumes, containing 4174 pages, 
with 197a illustrations in the text and 102 superb full-page 
plates in colours and morioctironie. Extra cloth, ^6, 6s.', half 
leather, marble sides and edges, JC^, ^s.^, half morocco, j£8, 8j. 

BILTZ (HENRY). THE PRACTICAL METHODS 
OF DETERMINING MOLECULAR WEIGHTS. 
Translated by Jones. Small Svo. Pages viii-t- 345. 44 Illus- 
tralions. &s. 6ä. net. 

BOLTON. HISTORY OF THE THERMOMETER 

lamo. 96 pages. Ö lllu&tiations. 4J. 6(/. net. 

BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B., F.R.S.). THE ANTI- 
MALARIA MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Mc'dicine, Memoir XII.) Price is. 

YELLOW FEVER PROPHYLAXIS IN NEW 

ORLEANS, 190s (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicme, 
Memoir XIX.) 5*. net 

BOYCE (RUBERT), A. EVANS, M.R.C.S., and H. H. 
CLARKE, M.A., B.C. REPORTS ON THE 
SANITATION AND ANTI-MALARIAL MEAS- 
URES IN PRACTICE AT BATHURST, CON- 
AKRY, AND FREETOWN (1905). (Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XIV.) With 8 plates. 5;. 



BRUCE fALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.>. 
A TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL 
CORD. Fcap. folio, halMealher. ^a, as. neL 

CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 

1. CUBIC TRANSFORMATIONS. By John ascy. LUD. 
4to, sewed, it. 6J. 

2. ON THE LUMBAR CURVE IN MAN AND THE 
APES. By D. J. Canningham, M.D. 13 Pbl«. 410. sewed. $/. 

3. NEW RESEARCHES ON SUN-HEAT, TERRES- 
TRIAL RADIATION. Etc. By Rev. Samuel H.uchloM, M.A., M.D. 
9 Plat«s. 4to, sewed, ts. 6d. 

4. DYNAMICS AND MODERN GEOMETRY. ANewCh»pter 
In the Theory ut Sciewi. By Sir Roben S. Hall, LL. D. 4I0, sewed, it. 

5. THE RED STARS. disenratiatis and Caiab^c New 
Edition. Hdilcd by Rev. T. Eipin, M.A. 4lo, sewed. 3J. bii. 

6. ON THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE DUCK TRIBE 

AND THE AUK TRIBE. By W, IC Parker, FK.S. 9 I'lates. 410^ 
icwcd. 3J. 6d'. 

7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE SURFACE ANATOMY OF 
THE CEREBRAL HEMISPHERES. By D. J. Cunningham, 
M. D. Willi a Cha[)lcr iipi.iu Ciitiiii)^Cctcbral Topogiaphy by Vicloi Ilünlcj, 
M.B., F.R,S. 410, lew ed. Si. 6rf. 

8. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Pan I. Out 

of Print. 

9. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part 11. With 

tS Autoly|>es. 4I0, sewed. 4JX. net. Appendix lo 8 and 9, 5r. rel. 

10. THE DECORATIVE ART OF BRITISH NEW 
GUINEA. ASludy in Papuin Ethnography. By Alfred C Iladdon. M.A 

With 12 Plates, and numecuii« other Illusirationv 4to, Kwed, I4J. net. 

11. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. With Tmo- 
Bcriptions, Commeniaiics, and Iridcx. By John P. MahafTy, D.D., Utd 
Pi of. J tiilbert Sniyly. With J AuLity^ics, 4I0, »cwcii. 421. net. 

DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA 

(1900). (Liverpool School of Tioipical Medicine, Memoir VII.) 
4tü. 71. 6d. 

BUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 

(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.) 410. 
101. 6d. net 

and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., M.D., CM., M'GilL 

FIRST REPORT OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS 
EXPEDITION TO SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Uver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XI.) 410. lor. 6d. 
net. 

RAPPORT BUR L'EXPfeDITION AU CONGO 
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(1903-S.J Price 5/. 



t4 Henrietta Street, Connt GiXden, Loitdoi*. W.C 
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DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.), and JOHN L. TODD, 
B.A., M.D., CM., M'Gill. THE NATURE OF 
HUMAN TICK-FEVER IN THE EASTERN 
PART OF THE CONGO FREE STATE. (Urer- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XVII.) 4to. 
With Map, 4 Plates, and 9 Temperature Charts. Price 
•JS. 6d. net 

ENGELHARDT (V.). THE ELECTROLYSIS OF 

WATER. 8vo. Pages x+ 140. 90 IlUistrationa. 51. nel. 

GILES (Lieut-Col.). GENERAL SANITATION AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN SEKONDI, 
THE GOLDFIELDS, AND KUMASSI, AND A 
COMPARISON BETWEEN THE CONDITIONS 
OF EUROPEAN RESIDENCE IN INDIA. (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Mediciae, Memoii XV.) ^to. js. 6d. 
oet. 

HANTZSCH (A.). ELEMENTS OF STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY, Translated by Wolf. izmo. Pages viii + 206. 26 
Figures. 6s. 6d. net. 

HARDY. ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEO- 
METRY. Svo. Pages iv+^öj. i6j Figures. &s. bd. net. 

INFINITESIMALS AND LIMITS. Sm. lamo, paper. 

23 pp. 6 Figures, is. net. 

HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 

ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 
8vo, cloth. los. 6d, 

HART fEDWARD, Ph.D.). CHEMISTRY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. Small lamo. 

Vol.1. Inorganic Pages viii. +188. 55 Illustrations 

and 2 Plates. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6ä. net. 
Vol. II. Org:aniC. Pages iv + 98. II Illustrations. 

ar. net. 
Vol. III. Experiments. Separately. 6opa^es. u. net 

SECOND YEAR CHEMISTRY. Small lamo. 165 

pages. 31 lUustiations. 5^. net 

HOFF (J. H. VANT). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
Amsterdam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Demonstrator of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Royal 8to, cloth. lor. 6ä. 

JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their 
Administration and their Problems. A Short Account 
of the Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and 
I Kcgulations. loj. 6d. net. 

L 14 Heariett« Street, Corcnt Garden, Londoo, W.C. 
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JONES (J. T. SHARE-). SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
THE HORSE. To be completed in 4 Parts. With 
above 100 Illustration^ a number being in colour. Part I. 
Head and Neck; Part It. Fore Limb. Price per part, 15». net, 
sewed; cloth, i6j, 6rf. net. 

LIFE-SIZE MODELS, Illustrating the Superficial 

Anatomy of the Limbs of the Horse. Price pet set of four 
models^ £31 ; or separately — Fore Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, jC(>, i6s. bd. each; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, 2j>t 6s. each. 

JONES. THE FREEZING POI^^^, BOILING POINT, 
AND CONDUCTIVITY METHODS. t=mo. Pages 
vii + 64. 14 IllusTrations. 3,^. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. 

At various prices- Jnde* to Journal (Botany), 2oj. Zoology. 
At various prices. Genera! Index to the first 30 vols, of (he Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 
1893 at various prices; after thai date bi-monthly, each 6j. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, IS. net.; Nos, sj-^i, as. 6rf. net. 1893, 
No. 31, and following Nos., half-yearly, jj. 6rf. net. H 

LANDOLT (Dr. HANS). THE OPTICAL ROTATING 
POWER OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES AND ITS 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 8vo. Pp. xxi+751. 

83 Illustrations, 311. (jd. neL 

LANGENBECK. THE CHEMISTRY OF POTTERY. 

Small i3mo. Pages 'viii + 197. Iliuütrated. Out uf Print. 
8j. 6rf. net. 

LEAVENWORTH {Prof. W. S., M.Sc). INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS FOR 
ADVANCED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 8va 

Pa^es vi + 1 54. 6j. (>d. net. 

LEBLANC (Dr. MAXl. THE PRODUCTION OF 
CHROMIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS BY THE 
AID OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 8vo. 1» 
pages. 5J. net 

LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. IleidtaM, 
D.Sc, F.R.S. All demy 8vo. stiff boards. 

I. ASCIDIA By W. A. Herdmaa. Willi 5 Platet. Prioa u. net. 

» CARDIUM. ny J. Johmton«, risheri« A»islwit, Univenitr 
Oillcgc, Livcipunl. With 7 Plate*, t^iee u. (ui. net 

tjl Heoriettk Street, Corait Gardeo, Londoo, W.C 
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3. ECHINUS. By Herbert CtLaon Chndwick, Curitoc of Ibe Port 
Erin Bioh<K<c>l Sucign. With $ FUles. Piicc it. nel. 

4. CODIUM. ByR. J. Hmvct GibKin, M.A., F.L.S., Trofessof of 
BoUny ID UnivrCKiljr College, Liverpool, an<] Hfkn P. Auld, B.Sc Wilh 
3 Plac», Tiice IS. 6if. net. 

5. ALCYONIUM. By Sj-ilney T. Kickson, M.A.. D.Sc, F.R.S., 
Be^er FtakttoT of Zoology in Owceu College, MtmcheNler. With J Flitte«. 
Price tj. 6rf, net. 

6. LEPEOPHTHEIRUS AND LERNEA. By Andtew Scott, 
Resident Fisberies .\sislanl at the Pec] Hatchcjy. With 5 Plate*. U. ncL 

7. LINEUS. By R. C. Punnett. B.A. With 4 Fht«. 3/. net. 

8. PLEURONECTES. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus Cn I Ic^e, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the \ icIariK Univenity, DcmocuLrator of Zoolog-, University, 
Liveigiuul, t«d Jiim« John «one, B.Sc Lund,, F»h«ries AuUlaiit, Univeriity, 
Livctpool. With it PUte&. 7;. net. 

9. CHONDRUS. ByOltaV. Darb is hi re, Owen* College, MaDchestet. 
Wilh 7 Plale*. Xi. 61/. oet. 

10. PATELLA {the Coffltnoa Limpet}. By J. R. Ainiwotth 
Davit, M-A., Profesaot uf Zooto)^ in the University CoHeeE of Wxln, 
Abcjystwyih, and H. J. Fleuie, B.Sc., Fellow of the University of Wales. 
With 4 I'kles. zi. 6J. net. 

11. ARENICOLA [the Lug-Wonn). By J. H. A«hwurth, D.Sc, 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the Uciiversiiy of Edinburgh. Wllb 
S Piates. 4J. 6^. net. 

13. GAMMARUS. By Mai»ret Cuuani, aSc, Zoolc^cal De- 
pnrtmcnt, Uniwi^it^' of Liverpool. With 4 pEftles, 3i. net. 

13. ANURIDA. By A, D. Imtas, fi.Se.(Lond.]. With 7 Pkles. 

4r, net. 

14. LIGtA. ByC. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator in Zoology, 
Univenily of Manchcstct. With 4 I'lild. 2r. net. 

15. ANTEDON. By Herben Cli/too Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 
as. 6a. net. 

LONGO- H.). ATEXT-BOOK OF URINE ANALVSIS. 

bmailSvo. Pages v+ 349. 31 I liusi rations, bi. (>ä. nel. 

MASON (W. P., Prof. ofChem.). NOTES ON QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. Sm. i3mo. 56 pp. 3*, 6Y. net 

MEADE (RICHARD K., B.Sc). CHEMISTS POCKET 

MANUAL. i6mo. Leather. Pocket Edition. Pages 

vti+ 104. Out of Print. 8j, dd. net. 

PORTLAND CEMENT: ITS COMPOSITION, 

RAW MATERIALS, MANUFACTURE, TEST- 
ING, AND ANALYSIS. Second Ediuoo. With 100 
Illustrations. 14^. (>ä. net. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE— 

t. ROSS {R.}. MftlftTial Fever: Its C&nae, PfeTeoliöo, ud 

Treatment »vo. a/, 6rf. 

II- ROSS (R.) H. E. ANNETT and E. E. AUSTEN. 
Report of the MaUrü ExpeditioD to Sierra Leone (1899). 4to. 



[4 Heariett« Street, Coftnt Garden, L^tuJoo, W.C. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE-Contiiiued. 

[ir. ANNETT (H. E.). J. E. DUTTON, and J. H. ELLIOTT. 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria (1900). I. Malarial 
Fever. 4to, IUI. on". 

V. ROSS (R.) And M. L. TAYLOR. Progress Reports of 
tbe Campaign against Mo&cjuitoca in Sierra Leone. Pail 1. lOOi. 
Wit!) » Lelici from Dr, Daniels legajdia^ th« reiulu uiived at to ijate. 
8vo. IS, Part II. 1902. 8vo, 1/. 

VI. [jVe/ iimtii yet.] 

VII. DURHAM {H. B.] and W. MYERS- Report of the 
YcUow Fever Expedition to Para (1900). no. 71. 6a. 

VIII. TAYLOR (M. L.). Report 00 tbe SanitAry Conditions 
of Cape Coast Town. Svo. u. 

IX. ROSS (R.}. Report on Malaria, at Isnailiii and Sues. 
8to. u. 

X. DUTTON (J. E.). Report of tbe Malaria Expedition to the 
Gambia. 410. loy. Sal. act 

XI. DUTTON (J. E.J and J. U TODD. First Report of Uie 
Tfypanosomiasis Expedition to Senegainbia (1902). 4(0. tot. 6^. 
net [Alsu contained in Thoinji&oiiY;ile& Laboialories Kepom, V. a.] 

XII. BOYCE(R.}. The Aati-MaUris Measures at Ismailia. 

Svo. I J. 

xm. DUTTON {J. E.) and J. L. TODD. Report« of the 

Tiypanoaomiasis Expedition to the Congo (1903-190.]). With a 
Comparison of the Trypaiiosoiiics iil Uganila and the Cotiyo Vicv Slate by 
H. W. "rtiomas, M.D. M'Gill, and Sunley F. Limnn, «.Sc, M.B., 
Liverpool, and a Nolc on Tecisc Flies by E. £. Auiten, Zoological I>epart- 
ment, British Muscliri. Papci covers 15^. 

XIV. BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B., F.R.S.1, ARTHUR EVANS, 
M.R.C,S., H. HERBERT CLARKE, M. A, B.C., CanUb. 
Report on the Sanitation and Aoti-Malarial Measures io practice 
ia Bathurst, Conakry, and Freetown (1905]. 4to. H Flnic.. Price 51. 

XV. GILES (Lieut. -Colonel). General SaniUtioa and Antl- 
Ualarial Measures in Sekondi, the Goldfields, and Kumaasi, and 
a Comparisoa between the Conditions of European ResLdence in 
India. 4I0. Price js. dd. net. 

XV!. THOMAS (H. WOLFERSTAN, M.D., M'GiU) and 
ANTON BREINL, M.U.Dr., Prag. Trypanosomcs. Trypano- 
somiasis, and Sleeping Sickness : Pathology and Treatment 410. 

5 PJalcs l5 Cültraicd) and 7 CiisTts. Price lii. Sd. net. 

XVII DUTTON (J. EVERETT, M.B.) and JOHN U TODD, 
B.A., M.D., M'Gi]). Tbe Nature of Human Tick-Fever in the 
Eastern Part of the Congo Free State. 410. With Map, 4 Plates, and 
9 Temperature Charts. Price Jj. 60!. ncL 

XVm. I. DUTTON (J. EVERETT, M.B.) and JOHN L. 
TODD, 6. A, M.O., CM., M'Gill. Gland Palpation in Huntan 
Trypatiosoniiasis ; and 2. The Distribution and Spread of " Sleeping 
Sickness" in the Congo Free State. Wilii 4 M;ip$ li c<>1.'uii) and 
aPlateii. 3. NEWSTEAD (R., AL.S., F.E.S.) ot.d JOHN L. 
TODD, B.A, M.D., CM., M'Gill. A New Dermonyssid Acarid. 
With 1 ri.uc, 4. NEWSTEAD (H., A.L.S., F.E.S.). Another New 
Dermanyssid Acarid. With I Plate, S- STEPHENS [J. W, W-, 

M Henrietta Street, Coreat Garden, London, W.C 
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CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS. $i 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE-Continued. 

M.D., Cantab.) and R. NEWSTEAD, A.L,S., F.E.S. Anatomy 
of the Proboscis of Biting Flies. With 6 PUt«. Imp. 8vo. Price 
7/. 6J. ncl. 

XIX. BOYCE {HUBERT, M.B.. F.R.S.). Yellow Fever Pro- 
phylaxis in New Orleans in 1905. Imp. Svo. Maps and 6 FUtes. 
Price 5 J. act. 

XX. I. DUTTON (J. EVERETT, M.S.), »nd JOHN L. TODD, 
B.A., M.D. La Prophyloxie dc la Malana dans Ics Principaux 
Postes de I'Etat Ind^peridant du Congo. Witn 4 Mai» anrl 4 llhif 
tiatirjs. Ii..|j. Sv^^ 2. BREINL (ANTON, M.D.) oiid A. 
KINGHORN, M.B. The Animal Reactions of the Spirochsta of 
African *' Tick-Fever." Imp. Svo. 3. BREINL (ANTON, M.D.). 
The Specific Nature of the Spirochzta of African " Tick-Fever." 
Imp. 8va Price 5^. 

XXI. RUNCORN RESEARCH LABORATORIES. An Ex- 
perimental Study of the Parasite of the African " Tick-Fever," 

Note OD a New SpirochalA found in a Mouse. Comparison between the 
Tryjianosomcs, »n J othei Articles- 4I0. 7». &/. n«!. 

MOISSON (HENRI). THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. 
Svo. Pages x-f 305. 41 Illustrations, tos. Cd. neL 

NISSENSON. THE ARRANGEMENTS OF ELEC- 
TROLYTIC LABORATORIES. 8vo. 81 pages. 52 
lUustratJons. 5J. net. 

NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING 
IN PARA. By the Members of th« Yellow Fever Expedi- 
tion. (Pubttshed by the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine.) it. 

NOYES ^ARTHUR A-, Pb.D.). ORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY" FOR THE LABORATORY. Small i2ma 
F^es xii -1-257. 22 Illustrations. 6s. (td. net 

and MULLIKEN (SAMUEL P., Ph.D.). LABOR- 
ATORY EXPERIMENTS ON CLASS REAC- 
TIONS AND IDENTIFICATION OF ORGANIC 
SUBSTANCES. Svo. 81 pp. 2s. net. 

OTTO(RUDOLF). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 

See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 

PALLIN (Capt. W. A., F.R.C.V.S.). A TREATISE ON 
EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. Serond Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 35. td. net. Nearly 100 pages, 17 full-page 
Plates. 

PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Liverpool, 
Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England). THE HUMAN STERNUM. Ihree 
Lectures dtlivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
Kovember 1903. With 10 Plates. Crown 4to. loj. ncL 

14 Henrietu Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





preparation. 5 

PHILLIPS (FRANCIS C). METHODS FOR THE 
ANALYSIS OF ORES, PIG IRON AND STEEL. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Pages viii + 1 ;o. 3 Illustrations. 
4S. 6ä. net. 

PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS* HORN- 
BOOK FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Bcin« a 

Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and 
its uses to Mariners of aJl Classes in all Parts of the World. 
Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful Lessons. 7th 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. loj. 61/. 

PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on 

Millboard, size 3i by 14 inches, ij. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 

No. 1, I90S Crown 4to, cloth. loj. net. 

RANSOM (W. H., M.D., F.R.S., F.RC.P.). THE 
INFLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATH- 
OLOGY. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7^. 6d. 

RAY (Prof. P. C). A HISTORY OF HINDU CHEM- 
ISTRY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
A.D. With Sanskrit Texts, Variants, TransiaiLim, ami Illustra- 
tions, Vol. I. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. lot. 6ä. net. 

REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND 
JOHNSTON LABORATORIES. Uemy 410, with 
Illustrations. Vol. I. 1898-9. loj. 6rf. Vol. II. 1898-9. 
35/. Vol. III. Part 1. 1900. jx. 6d. Vol. III. Part 2. 1901. 
I2f. 6d. Vol. IV. Part I. 1901. aos. Vol. IV. Part ». 
190a. 2it. New Series. Vol V. Parti. 1903. Limp, sof. ; 
cloth, 21S. Vol. V. Part 2. 1903. Limp, lax. 6rf.; cloth, 
13/. 6rf. Vol. VI. Part I. 1905. Limp, us. 6ä.; cloth, 
13J. 6d. Vol. VI., Part 2, 1$!. Vol. VII., Part 1. ios. td. 

ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. 
(retired)). MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Pre- 
vention, and Treatment (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir I.) Svo, cloth, is. 6d 

H. E. ANNETT, M.D.. D.P.H., and E. E. 

AUSTEN. REPORT OF THE MALARIA 
EXPEDITION TO SIERRA LEONE (1899). 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir I].) 410. 
ais. 

14 HenriBtta Strwt, CoTCot Gudeo, London, W.C 
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ROSS (RONALD. C.B., F.R.S.. etc., Major I.M.S. 
(retired)). FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF 
THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN 
SIERRA LEONE (1901;. With a letter liom Di. Danids 
regaiüing the results arrived st to date. (Liverpool School of 
Tiopical Medicine, Memoir V., i.) is. 

- SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (19021. By M. Logan Taylor. M.B. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine; Memoir V., 2.) it. 

REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 

SUEZ. (Liveipool Scliool of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
IX.) If. 

SANG'S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place 
Lx)garlthn)s at all Numbers conlmuously up to 300,000. 
and Edition. KoyaL Svo, cloth. 2ii. 

SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYM- 
NASTICS, or a System of Hygienic Exerdses for Home 
Use, to be practised anywhere, without appü:ratus or assistance, 
by young and old of either sex, for the preservation of health 
atid general activity. Revi?ted and Supplemented by Rudolf 
Graefe, M.U. With a targe plate and 45 iUustracions in the 
text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 31. net. 

"The execciHS described, when efficienlly used, will unitouliiedly be of 
nine insticngihening and developing the muscubi sjMct». The ocj^p- 
Uan» of the exercises and the figures in the text are excellent." — fkj/jüian 
ttttd SurgtoM. 

" WcU worliijf of Ihc attention of thofe who go En fat regular phytical 
tninins as a me^iiE (or the prcsiemtioD oi^taXih.' —'Si»ttmam, 

"A very tenable Ultie iitM\iie."^G!(ugvw Htrald, 

SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS 
OF NUMBERS from i to 108,000, and of Sines, 
Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds 
of the Quadrant. With a Table of Pro[>orlional Parts. 
By Dr. Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Obscr^'alory of 
Jena, etc, etc. sth Edition, corrected nnd slereotypeÄ 
With a description of the TaUes by A. De Morgan, Professor 
of Mathematics in University College, London. Imp. 8vo, 
cloth, printed on light green paper. tfS. 

SEGER. COLLECTED WRITINGS OF HERR- 
MANN AUGUST SEGER. (Paiwrs on Manufacture of 
Pottery.) a vols. Large 8vo. ;^3, jj. net per set; per 
volume, 31J. 6rf. net. 

14 Henrietta Street, Coreot Garden, London, W.C. 



SNELLEN'S OPHTHALMICTESTTYPES. BestTypes 

for the Ueteinii nation of ihe Acutencss of Vision. 14th Bdition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 
Single Sheets : E T B, MOV, B D E, UJ U UJ, and Large 
Clock Sheet 8^. each. SmaU Clock Sheet and RTVZ. 

4^. each. 



-ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. 

mounted on rollers. 2s. net 



Long folio, varnished!} 



SNYDER {HARRY, B.Sc). SOILS AND FERTIL- 
ISERS. Serond Edition. ' 8vo. Pages x + 294. 1 Plate. 
40 111 ustra lions. 6s. 6ti. net 

SONNTAG (C. O.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 

A Collection and full Description of a.11 Phantrogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural 
System, with an artificial i\.ey and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh; formerly Secretary of the Microscopical Sociely of 
Glasgow, etc. Kcap. 8vo, limp cloth, round coraera, with 
Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 3s. &ä. net. 

STEPHENS (J. W. W.. M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and 
S. R. CHRISTOPHERS. M.B. Vict, LM.S. 
PRACTICAL STUDY OF MALARIA AND 
OTHER BLOOD PARASITES. (Published for the 

Liver^jool School of Tropical Medicine). Svo, cloth. Second 
Edition. i2s. 6J. net. 

STILLMAN (THOS. B., M.Sc, Ph.D.). ENGIN- 
EERING CHEMISTRY. Third Edition. 8vo. Pages 
x + 59;- 139 Illustrations, t95.net 

TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON 
THE SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE 
COAST TOWN. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Mcitioir VIII.) 8vo. IX. 



- REPORT OF THE 
MOSQUITOES IN 
and Taylor. 



THOMAS (H. WOLFERSTAN. M.D.. M'Gim and 
ANTON BREINL, M.U.Dr., Prag. TRYPANO- 
SOMES, TRYPANOSOMIASIS, AND SLEEPING 
SICKNESS: PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. 
Quarto. (Liverpool School of 'I'ropical Medicine, Memoir XVI.) 
6 Plates (s coloured) aod 7 Charts. Price ^s. td. net 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
SIERRA LEONE. See Ross 
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TOWER (O. R, Ph.D.)- THE CONDUCTIVITY OF 
LIQUIDS. 8vo. Pages iv+190. 20 Illustrations. 71. 6ä, 
! net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXIII. 
Session i903-i<>04. Demy Svo, cloth, 61. net The earlier 
Tolumes of the New Series, I.-XXlI., are still obtainable. Price 
6s. net each. Commemoration Volume, containing an 

account of the Foundation of the Society and of the Com- 
memoration Dinner, together with an Index of the papeis read 
at its meetings between 1855 and 1900, 8vO, cloth. 5*, net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol XXXVIII. Pait t, 4°^. Part 3, 25^. 
Pan 3, SOS. Part 4, jj. 6rf. Vol XXXIX. Part i, 30s. 
Part 2, igj. Part 3, 431. Part 4, qs. Vol. XL Part i, 25*. 
Complete parts only — we do not supply separate papers. 
General Index to First Thirty-four Volumes CT783-1888), with 
History of the Institution. 4to, cloth, us. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH 

ACADEMY. DUBLIN. Vols. I.-XX. 410. £32, 51. W. 
Vols. XXI.-XXXL Various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. Various volumes at various prices. 

VEGA, LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS 
AND TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Trans- 
lated from the 40th, or Dr. Bremiker's Edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R,S., Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge ; Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews. 75th Steieotyped Edition. 
Royal Svo, cloth. 7;. 

VENABLE <T. C, Ph.D.). THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PERIODIC LAW. Small 12100. Pag« 
Tiii + 331. Illustrated. lof. 6</. net 

-THE STUDY OF THE ATOM. laioo. Pages 
vi + ago. 8*. 6rf. net. 

-and HOWE. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY AC- 
CORDING TO THE PERIODIC LAW. lamo. 
Pages vi + 366. 35 Illustrations. New Edition in preparatton. 
6t. 6ä. net 

WILEY (HARVEY W., A.M., Ph.D.). PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSIS. Vol. I. Soils, j vols. 8vo. New 
Edition in preparation. Vol. I., ready. iSj. net 




Miscellaneous. 

ANTHROPOLOGY— SOCIOLOGY— MYTHOLOGY- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 

AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L.. F.R.S., etc.) (Sir John 
Lubbock). PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. 6th Edition, revised, «nth 339 Illus- 
tratiuns, a large number of which are specially prepared for this 
Edition. L)cmy Svo, cloth, gilt tops, iSf. 

"To «nyonc who wish«» lo obtain a succincl cpnapecti« of ihe present 
stale of knowledge on the subject of early man, we Tccomincnii Ihe pcmikl 
«f this cotnptehensife volume, —^nwr. Bril. Archaohg. Assoc. 

"The fact that ttiis well-known sunrlinl wort: hni reached % slxtll 
edilion is evidence of its value to ethoolo^ists aniJ UL'lj:xu1ui;i»ii. The maof 
and beautiful illusliÄtioTW »re most helpful in better undctstanding the plain 
but iiccunile letterpress, Loid Avchury is to be cungTalulnlcd on llic new 
edition, which i« sure lo futthei popuUiise a faxcinating subject foe investJga' 
tioaby cultured people. " — Sciemt Gossip. 

" Ii b ue<:et»ary to cainpate the present volume with the ßfüh edition in 
order lo ate how miicb it hai been improved. The illuslraiions to this ütb 
edition ace iminciüSMrably superior to the fiJlh." — JCnawiitigr. 
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